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Preface  . 

This  volume  on  academic  programming  for  visually  impaired  students  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  useful  resource  to  educators,  whether  or  tjot  they 
have  experience  working  with  the  blind  and  partially  sighted.    First,  it 
presents  information  about  the  core ' skills  -^n  teaching:     (a)  task  analysis 
and  the  development  of  taxonomies  or  goals  and  objectives;  (b)  assessment; 

(c)  selection  and  use  of  instructional  strategies  and  materials.  .  Second, 

■        .  y 

it  presents  information  about  six  basic  curriculum  domains:*    (a),  arithmetic; 
(b)  language  arts;  (c)  reading;  (d)  health;  (e)  science;  (f)  social  studies* 
For  the  experienced  and  inexperienced  teacher  alike,  these  chapters  should 
serve  as  a  reference  which  defines  the  specific,  enabling,  and  broad  skills 
youngsters  are  expected  to  master  at  the  Georgia  Academy    for  the  Blind. 
Of ^course,  it  is  the  teacher's  primary  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
youngsters  have,  indeed,  mastered  the  skills  during  their  tenure  at  the 
Academy.      .  • 

The  volume  is  not  intended  as  a  permanent  curriculum  guide.  Rather, 
it  should  be  revised  and  updated  as  new,  effective  approaches  are  added 
to  the  literature.     In  addition,  skills  in  tfie  various  ta^^onomies  should 
be  modified  should  it  be  determined  that  they  would  best  be  located  in  a 
different  sequence  or  changed  in  other  ways.     In  short,  the  following  pages 
are  a  beginning,  not  an  end  point. 
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Introductioq  to  Acaaemic  Programming 

The  principles  on  which  this  academic  curriculum  for  the  visually 
impaired  is  based  are  round  in  the  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model  as  espoused' 
by  Eaves  and  McLaughlin  (1977)  and  Cartwright  and  Cartwright  (1972).  'The 
modeli^as  developed  as  a  reaction  to  a  serious  charge  that  has  been  leveled 
against  the  field  of  special  education  for  the  past  two  decades:  « That 
special  educators  have  failed  to  fulfill  their  promise  to  prepare  exceptional 
children  for  successful  functioning  in  adulthood  (see  fop  example,  DunUi 
1968) • 

When  such  a  serious  charge  is  made,  one  must  first  review  the  evidence 
on  which  the  charge  is  based.    In  fapt,  there  exists  about  iS  much  evidence 
to  support  the  efficacy  of  special  education  as  there  is  evidence  which 
indicates  its  failure.    Apparently,  an  important  variable  which  leads  to 
the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  a  specific  program  is  the  level  of  training 
of  the  teachers.    In  this  context,  level  of  training  means  the  extent  to 
which  the  teacher  provides  students  with  a  structured  program  based  on  what 
is  known  about  how  children  learn  and  how  children  are  mpfivated. 

Unfortunately  in  m^ny  respects,  most  special  educators  have  reacted  to> 
the  charge  by  seeking  new  ways  to  promulgate  successful  functioning  in  the 
children  they  teach.    In  doing  so,  they  are  attracted  by  new,  "glittering," 
never-before-tried  ideas.    As  might  be  imagined,  such  novel  ideas  have  no 
foundation  to  support  their  use.    Indeed,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
or  not  such  practices  violate  Hippocrates'  admonition  to,  "Do  no  hazrm." 

The  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model  proposes  ,a  different  tact  in  response  to 
the  charge  that  special  education  has  failed  in  its  obligations  to  exceptional 
children.    That  response  is  to  make  sure  that  what  we  are  doing  is  consistent 
with  what  we  know  about  the  learning  and  motivation  of  exceptional  children. 
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Judging  from  recent  attempts  to  discover  aptitude  by  treatment  interactions 
aifiong  various  exceptional  children  (see  Blake,  1976;  Ysseldyke,  1973),  we 
can  be  fairly  confident  that,  for  the  most  part",  the  conditions  that  iti- 
fluence  normal  children ^iS  learning  and  motivation  also  apply  to  exceptional 

"children.    And,  although  special  education  training  programs  have  not  paid 
close  attention  to  the  fact,  the  conditions  that  affect  learning"  q.ni  moti- 
vation are  many  and  have  been  documented  for  (^uite  some  years.    In  short, 
it  is  the  position  of  the  authors  and  the  staff  of  the  Georgia  Academy  for 
the  91ind  that  in  this  curriculum^  only  basic,  well-documented  practice's 
will  be  included.    Novel,  unsupported  methods  must  await  validation  before 
tliey  are  used  in  the-  education  of  the  visually  impaired*    To  implement  the 
reverse  approach  is,  in  fact,  experimenting  with  large  numbers  of  children  . 
without  their  consent  or  knowledge. 

Purpose  and  Rationale 
This  chapter  is  intended  to  present  a  system    for  teaching  that  ia 
well-grounded  in  the  literature  of  special  education,  educational  psychology, 
child  development,  sociology,  psychology,  and  other  related  disciplines. 
It  has  been  used  successfully  in  teacher  training  programs  (e.g.,  Penn  Stat« 
University,  Auburn  University)  as  well  as  by  programs  providing  direct  services 
to  exceptional  children  (e.g.,  Clinton  County  Head  Start  Programs,  Lock 
Haven,  Pennsylvania;  Demonstration  Classes,  State  College,  Pennsylvania). 

The  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model  is  presented  in  flowchart  fdrm  in  Figure 
1  (after  Cartwright  &  Cartwright,  1970).    It  was  chosen  because  it  embodies 
'the  frequently  adyocated  features  of  individualist^  and  behaviorism  in  , 
teaching  children  (Martin,  1972).    It  was  developed  to  be  applicable  to  all 

"types  and  levels  of  teaching:    preaervice,  inserviee,  elementary,  interme- 
diate, secondary,  handicapped  children,  and  normal  children.    The  Diagnostic 
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TeachiniS  Model  (DTM>  also  prbyides  a  fr,|4ework.,^which  accbinmodat^s  :the 
appiica€idn  of .  what  we  know  to  be' the  jftost  advantageous/app^  in 


education.  '  ,'  .  ■ 


a 


'    The  retnkiiider  of this  chiapter  describes;  t^  form  and  function  of  each- 
component  of  the  DTM  (see  Figure  1)^  ^  v':^ '-^.r'  ' .' 

•    Domainsf  and  Taxonomies  .   .  -    ;  ?■ 

During  the  initial  prototype  evaluation  of  the  DTM' C1973--74) ,  It  was 
assumed  that .  teaehers  had  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  the  domains  thsit  ;  .  . 
they  ^were  likely  to  be  called,  upon  to  assess  and  teach,  ^  &owever  >  a,^^ 
they  tended  not  to  be  able  to  forriiulate  coherent  taxonlomies  of  objectives 
ill  such  commonplace  domains  a,Sv  mathematics ,  reading,?  speliing,  etc<  As 
result,  .tK6  teacher  often  ended!  up  with  a^ conglomeration  of  assessm  ; 
which  was  not  comparable  frdm  instrument  to' Instrument  and  witho^u^^ 
recognizable, sequence.     Frequently^  specif iedin^^truGtional  objectives  did  ; 
not  reflect  the  available  assessment  data.  -  Consequently/ added  a  new 
initial  step  in  the  model:.    The  selection  of  tax:onomies  of-  goals  aW^jec- 
tives  for  each  domain  relevant  to  the  individual  child's  learning  and  '  > 

performance.    Therefore^  for  children  screened  as  demonstrating  ^^knesses  •. 
in  mathematics,  the  teacher  wais  required  to  specify  a  comprehensive  taxonomy, 
of  objectives  for  niathematics>  and  then  to  assess  the  child  according  to  the  . 
objectives  in  the  taxonomy,    A  short  portion  of  one  such  taxonomy .  (Eaves ,  ♦ 
1974)  is  iilustrated  below,  ;    .      .  \  ^  ; 

ADDITION:  —  ;     .     .  .      /  /;  ... 

3.1;0,       ./Basic  Addition  Facts  > 

. \  ■  "  \  "     * .  •    .  ^  ■   ■  *.  '    .  " 

3\1.1.      Given  all  possible  permutations  of  the  addition 

i  ^  facts  (0-5)  presented  vertically  and  in  random 

.     ;  order,  the  child  will  vrrite  the  answers  correctly 

■■      ^  '       V       ..  ■■■  ..-  ■ 

at  a  rate  of  at  'least  24  per  minute.  '  ' 
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3.1.2*      Given  all  possible  permutat^^^^^ 

facts  (6.-9)  presented  yerticaliy  and  in  random 
didder,  the  child  will  write  the  ariswer^  correct ly* 
at'a  rate  of '^at  least  20  pey  minxxt^e^^^^ 
^  3i J.3.      Given: all  possible  permutations  pf  the  addition. 

facts . (0-9)  presented  Vertically" and  in  random 
.;order,  the  child,  will  write  the  answers' correctly 
at  a  rat^  of  at  least  20  per  iqinute. 
Given  taxonomies  such  as  this  in  the  relevant  domains',  teachers  are  better 
T.ablefv  to  assess^  identify  strengths  and  w^aloiesses  in.  objective  form,  develop  : 

and  use  instructional  'Strategies  and  materials,  and  evaluate  outcomes* 

■    ■         '  ■     '  i     r''^  ■■         ■  '  '    ■       '  '  '      '  y"    ■  . 

Without  thte,  special  et^cators  often  end  up  teaching;  highly  objective  skills, 

but  skills-  Vhiqh  are  too  frequently  trivial  or  unnecessary  for  the  child  in 

question.    The  taxoncples  .  provide  the  teacher  with  a  guide  that  directs,  his 

assessment;  this  is  a'^  primary  advantage  of  requiring  the  step  in  the  system.  ^ 

^With!^  taxonomies ,  teachers  easily  mo^6  from  the  domain  'level  Ce.g. ,  "Which 

domains  can  be  considered  as  strengths  and  which  can  be  considered  as  weak-* 

nesses.for  this  child?");  to  t-he^^broad  skill  level  ("If  m^th  is  a  serious 

weakness,  does  the  weakness  lie  in^  the  broad  skill  of  sets,  using  numbers 

and  numerals,  addition,  subtraction,  .  .      ,  etc?.")  ,  to  the  enabling .  skilly 

level  ("If  addition  is  the  fir^t  broad  skill  in  which  the  child  is*  weak, 

does  the  weakness  lie  in' addition  facts,  the  formal  operations  of  addition, 

or  addition,  problem  solving?^').     ;  .  -  - 

Identification  of  Relevant  Attributes  (Assessment) 

,The  identification  of  the  relevant  attributes  of  thp  child  and  hi^ 

environment// better  known  as  assessment,  is  comprised  of  three  import^itftt^ — _ 

concepts:  _  '  .  ; 


1.  '  Taxotiomic  Level  - 

'        •  /V  ■ 

2.  Assessment  Phase 

\  .  .         .  .  ■        ,     •.  ... 

•3.    Assessment  Methods  Used  . 

Figure  2  iilustrates  the  relationships  ampng  thfe  three  condepts.    In,^the  ; 

Screening  phase  of  assessment ^  the  teacher  uses  these  asse^ssment  methods  td 
^illetermine  which  of  the  relevant  attributes  bf  the  child  and  his  environment 

warrant  special  assistance:    informal  consultation,  structured  interviews, 
>   inspection  of  previously  collected  data^^^^nd  screening  devices  (quest ionnaixds 

rating  scales,  etc.)    The  term,  attributes,  refe'rs'^  to  the  large  domains  that 

-  •  — ■      '  ■/      '  .■  ■  , '      -      ^      -      ,  '\.     .  •■^'"„  •      •  ■  ■ 

I^^hers  often, find  themselves  cancemed  with  in  educating  children*  Examples 

include  skills  ill  reading,  mathematics,  and" writing,  classroom' cotiduct, 

family  cohesion,  and  so  on.    In  Screeninjgi  the  purpbse  is  no.t  particularly  tp 

"nail  down"  highly  specific  enabling  skills  that  need  Improvement.    At  this 

Stage  of  assessment,  the  methods  and  instruments  are  not  usually  valid  or 

reliable  enough  to  make  fine  decisions  at  the  enabling  skill  level. .  Rather, 

the  teacher  simply  y/ants  to  learn  which. of  the  entire  range  of  attribute^ 

will  require  the  i^^st  concerted  effort  on.  her  part  ^ 

During  the  sjecond  phase  of  assessment.  Clinic, Assessment,  the  teacher 

uses  broad-band  norm-ref eren&ed  tqsts,  criterion-referenced  tedts,  obserV^ 


vatlon,  and  referral  to  confirm  or  deny  the  importaricie  of. the  needs  specified 
during  Screening.  ^  Tentative  hypotheses  are  also  proposed  regarding  the 
broad  skills  which  underlie  each  attribute  area' or  domain.    A  second  purpose 
in  Clinic  Assessment  is  the  telescppia  narrowing  down  of  instructional  en^ry 
points t  "Each  phase  of  assessment  brings  us  closer  to  specifying  those  short 
t^  objectives  that  the  teacher  will  attempt  to  impart  to  the  child. 

'  During  the  third <phds(e  of  assessment,  Follow-up  Assessment,  the  teacher 
employs  rvarrpw-band  criterion-referpced  tests  and  observation  systems  to 
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identify. the  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  child  and  his  environ- 

nent  at.  the  ^'e  nab  ling  skill  level.    An  observation  schedule  used  to  measure 

■  .  '  •    •  ■  ■  ■■  . 

.instances  of  conpliande  to  teacher  requests  would  .be  an  example  of  an  in- 
strument  us6d  in  Follow-up  Assessment.    A  criterion-referenced  test  con- 
structed to  Dieasure  the  child's  knowledge  and  use  of  contracti9ns  is  another 
exaiiple.  .  •  , 

The  real  point  in  going  through  all  of  these  phases  dluring  assessn>ent  is 
that  educators  can  never  hope  to  assess  individually  every  major  and  minor 

ob jectijje'*^%hSl£^we  havfe  for  children.    The  tiirte^,  escpense,  and  effort  involved  .< 

.    .  ^  ■■    .  .  •   ■         ■  '  ■  • 

in  using  narrow  band  instruments  makes  it  impossible  except  m  theory,  .  /Ihe 

latter  discussion  gives  a  flavor  of  the  flow  ot  events  in  the  first  t^sk  area, 

B6'low  are  thej  bro^d  instructional  objectives  teachers  are  expected  to  perfoim 

during  the  Identification  of  Relevant  Attributes  (Assessment).  Instructional 

objectives  in  this  section  and  those  to  follow  are  undergirded  by  a  series  of 

short  term  objectives  which  are  components  of  the  instructional  objective. 

*  1. 
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Given,  several  question^  about  ah  actxaal  child  and 
his  environment,  sele ct  the  assessment:  methods  and 
instruments  that  can  be$t  answer  the  qtiestions. 


2.  Given  several  questions  about  an  actual  child  and 
his  environment,  construct  assessment  instruments 
that  can  best  answer  the  questions  (assuming  that 
appropriate  instruments  are  unavailable)^. 


3.  Given  the  methods  and  instruments  for  assessment, 
collect  the  assess^nt  data  according  to  the  instruction 
suggested  by  the  producers  of  the  instruments  and  incorporate 
appropriate  means  to  record  the  raw  data. 

4.  Given  raw  assessment  data,  summarise  the  data  in  a 

'  relevant  and  meaningful  way  ia  order  to  help  answer; 
"   assessment  questions.  "  -  . 


9 


INTERPRET  Given  accurate,  relevant,  anci  meaningful  summaries 

SUMMARIES  OF  of  assessment  data,  interpret  the  summaries  and 

ASSESSMENT  ^  discuss '  their  implications  with  regard  t.o  the  • 

DATA  assessment  questions  <, 

ASSESS  6,  Given  summaries  and  interpretations  of  assessment  - 

^NEEDS  &     "  data  derived  from  a  variety  of  as^essmeat  methods 

"STATE  ENTRY      .  and  resources  and  covering  a  V4riety  of  attributes, 

PROFICIENCY  determine  the  attributes  most  in  need  of  improve- 

LEVELS  ment  and  state  estimates  of  the  child'g  entry 

-  proficiency  levels  for  each  broad  skill ^and  the 
enabling  skills  which  undergird  each  broad  skill. 

Selection  of  Broad  Objectives  and  Evaluative  Components  ^ 

The  need  for  the  teacher  to  have  a  taxonomy  of  goals  arid  objectives 

from  the  start  will  become  clear  at  this  stage  in  the  DTM.    It  is. here 

that  the  teacher  translates  the  broad  skills  named  as  needs  during  asaessr*  . 

ment  into  relatively  long-term  (or  broad)  objectives  for  the  child.  For 

instarice,  if  addition,  a  broad  skill  of  mathematics,  was  found  to  be  a 

weakness  dinring  assessment,  in  thi^  phase  it  is  the  teacher's  job  to  specify 

in  clear j  unambiguous  form  a  broad  objective  which  will  allow  the  gathering 

of  data  which  indicates  whether  or  not  the  instructional  objective  has  been  ; 

attained.  i 

Second,  he  must  specify  the  instrument  he  will  use  to  evaluate  whether 
'6r  not  the  child  has  attained  the  broad  objective.    Inasmuch  as  the  broad 
skill  was  previously  measured  during  assessment.  It  makes  sense  that  the 
same  instrument  or  an  eqinAralent  instrument  be  used  to  evaluate  instructional 
"outcomes.    Therefore,  it  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  know  what  objectives 
compriise  the  attribute  area  before,  beginning  to,  apply  this  model. 

^  There  are  three  broad  instructianai^t)bjecti\[fes  that  teachers^  are  ^ 
expected  to  perform  tp  criterion  levels  in  the  Selection  of  Broad  Objectives 
and"*Evaluative  ^mponents.-^-lvThey  are: 

SPECIFY  1.    Given  a  hierarchy^CJf  attributes  in  need  of  impi^ovement 

TERMINAL  and  their  related  broad  skills,  specify  observable 

BEHAVIOR  &         ^      terminal  behavior  and. the  conditions  tinder  which  the 
CONDITIONS       ^r<"     . behavior  will  occur  for  each  ^road  skill. 


SPECIFY  2.    Given  several  kinds  of  terminal  behavior  and  vaxrying 

CRITERIA  .EOR  .        conditions,  under  which  the  behavior  will  OGcur>  specify 

MINIMALLY  the  criteria  for  minimally  accieptable  performance-. 

ACCEPTABLE  ,                                  ,       ^  ♦  , 

'performance  V  ' 

^      ■   J.^    .;        :  ■    ■  . 
SPECIFY      V     '      3.     Given  several  broad  objectives  for  a  child,  specify  • 
evaluative^       ^        evaluative  components  and  classify  .them  according  to: 
COMPONENTS ^ 

a,  type  .of  evaluatioi;!  (fQrmiative--8ummative)  ^ 

b.  .    t3rpe  of  mastery  (absolute-relative) 

Co.  type  of  data  (percentage,  rate,  duration,  etc.) 
d.    method  of  evaluation  (criterion-referenced 
observation,  etc.) 

'    Task  Analysis  and  Selection  of  Evaluative  Components 
Once  again,  the  need 'for  a  "built-in"  taxonomy  of  goels.and  objectives 
t  the  outset  is  apparent.    It  is  during  this  stage  of  the  DTM  that  the 
teacher  task  analyzes  or  "breaks  down"  the  terminal  l?ehavior  of  each  broad 
objective  specified  in  the  pr^vic^jtask  area  and  identifies  the  enabling 
skills  that  are  requisites  for  the  performance  of^iie  instructional  objective. 
For  example,  if  hand-eye  coordination  can  be  considered  one  of.  the  broad 
skills  of  the  gross  motor  domain,  th?n  it  iff  possible  to  task  analyze  hand-  * 
eye  coordination  ihtp  such  enabling  skills  as  "ca)tching"  and  "throwing" 
(Raid,  1976) .    Likewise,  if  phonetic  analysis  caji  be  considered  a  broai  skill 
in  reading,  then  examples  of  enabling  skills  underlying  the  broad  skill  might 
include  letter  recognition,  Initial  consonants  ,  medial  consonants,^  consonant- 
blends,  vowels,  an^  so  on. 

After  the  enabling  skills  are  identified,  the  teadher  must  specify  in 
.dear  unambiguous  form,  enabling  oblectiveg  which  will  allow  satisfactory 
evidence  to  be  gathered  that  will  indicate  whether  or  not  the  child  has 
mmstered  the- enabling  skill.    As  they  are  used  "'here,  enabling  obj  ectlves,  ^ 
or  any  objectives  for  that  matter,  are  precisely  stated  definitions  of 
tfte  more  ambiguous  terms  used  to  Identify  enabling  skills.    It.  is  as  if  th« 
teacher  la  saying,  "Now,  when  I  talk  about  mastery '-of.  initial  consonants. 


here* 8  what  I  mean:    When  orally  presented  with  a  representative  sample  of 
60  words  beginning  with  each' of  the  consonants  in  the  alphabet,  the  child 
will  supply  the  correct  initial  consonant  sound  with  100%  accuracy  on 
thre^^cofi^ecutivedays.'*  *  * 

ie  teacher  has  written  the  enabling  objective  for  an  enabling 
skilly  she  can  specify  characteristics  of  the  instrument  she  will  use  to 
evaluate  mast/ery  of  ,the  objective  by  the  child.    Since  the  child ^s  pvd^ 
ficiency  level  was  previously  estimated  during  assessment,  the  same  or  an 
equivalent  instrument  should  be  used  to  evaluat;e  instructional  outcomesV ^ 
And.  again,  it  is  crucial  that  the  teacher  know  which  enablij^iig  skills  and 
enabling  objectives  comprise  the  broad  skill  before  beginning  assessment  . 
procedures*.    •  ' 

There  are  three  broad  instructional  objectives  that  teachers  are  ' 
expected  to  perform  in  Task  Analysis  and  Selection  of  Evaluaitive  Components. 
They  are:  *  ,  . 

LIST  ENABLING       1,    Given  sfeveral  ins true tJA)nal  objectives  for  broad  skills^ 
SKILLS  AND  analyze  the  terminal  beimvior,  list  the  enabling  skills 

SPECIFY  ENABLING  comprising  the  terminal  behavior,  and  specify  an  enabling 
ObIjeCTIVES  objective  for  each  enab^ng  skill  in  need  of  improvement.' 

SPECIFY  2.    Given  several  enabling  skills  in  need  of  improvement 

CRITERIA  FOR  and  their  concomitan^t  enabliilg  objectives,  specify 

MINIMALLY'  ^  , criteria  for  minimally  acceptable  performance, 

ACCEPTABLE  '  '  ^ 

PERFORMANCE  3.    Given  several  enabling  objective^  for  a  child, , specify 

evaluative  components  and  classify  them  according  to: 

a.'': type  of  evaluation  (formative-summatiye) 
b/    type  of  mastery  (absolute-relative) 

c.  type  of  data  (percentage,  rate,  duration,  etc.)  - 

d.  method  of  evaluation  (criterion-referenced  t^&t, 
-               y        observation,'  etci)  .  ,  ^ 

Selection  and  Use  of  Instructional  Strategies  and  Materials 
Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some,  the  authors 'believe  there  ai;e  a  large 
nmito^r  of  teaching  principles  that  teachers  could  and  should  use  when  they  develo 
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instructional  strategies  •    Individuals  such. as  Blake  (1976)  ,  Bugelski  (1971), 
JDeCecco  (1968),  and  Skinner  (1968)  hav^  contributed  much  to  the  specification, 
of  these  principles  by  applying  resGarch  on  the  psychology  of  learning  and 

'  nbtivation  to  teaching  practice.    UnliJce.mny  of  the  current  "theories" 
presented  in  special  education  texts,  these  i/Principles  or  conditions  of  ^ 
learning  are  not  at  all  mystical,  nor  are  they  new.    For  eicairple,  the 

•  literature  on  distribution  of  practice  and  overleamin^  ex.tends  tjack  to  the 

1930 's.    Ihe  characteristic  effects  of  different  schedules  of  re  info  freemen  t  " 

were  experimentally  studied  as  far  Jsack  as  the  1920 's.    Itard  en|iloye<J  operant, 

principles  175  yeaifs  a^o.    Not  only  are  they  not  irtystical,  many  o£  these  con-  ' 

ditions  of  learping  are  rather  well -kiiowD  to  teachers.    For  instance,  most 

educators  are  aware  that  learners  need  immediate  feedback  or  knowledge  of  r^sultd 

in  order  to  make  adjustments  in  their  future  performance.    Nevertheless,  th^ 

authors  find  teachers  who  wait  for  days  to  let  the  child  know  that  he  behaved 

incorrectly  .  .  .  or  badly  .   .  .  or  even  very  well .    t'requently,  teachers 

fail  to  let  the  child  know  how  he  bqhaved  incorrectly  and  how  he  might  change 

in  order  to  behave  correctly.    We  find  teachers  who  refuse  to  use  drill 

techniques  even,  when  the  objective  spevsifie^  speed  and  rote  memory  as  the  ter- 
«  ■  ,  •  >  • 

minal  goal  (e  .g.  ^  multiplication  facts).    Contrarily,  otlier  teachers'  use 

drill  regardlesc  of  the  type  of  learning  involved.  ^ 

So  far,  the  authors  have  idontifiod  about  20-30  general  conditions  of. 

acquisition,  retention,  and  transfer  (i.e.  conditions  that  apply  regardless 

of  the  specific  type  of  learning  involved)  and  about  24-30  conditions .  that 

apply  to  specific  types  of  learning  (i.o*,  verbal  learning,  concept  learning, 

problem  solving,  discrimination  learning,^  motor  learning,  and  dealing  with 

connected  discourse)  .    Ihe  many  conditions  affecting  motivation  vSiich  hav^ 

been  advanced  so  effectively  by  advocates  of  behavior  modification  ^constitute 


another  well-documented  set:  of  basic  principles.    We  believe  that  if  wie 
\  impart  these  80  or  so  teaching  principles  to  teachers  and  they^ consistently  * 
apply  them,  these  skills  will  carry  them  far  beyond  most  of  the  pseudo- 
empirical  teaching  approaches  chat  are  foisted  |  on  teachers  in  the  fleild  every 

(■■•;■  p 

■       ■  •  ■  ■        ■  ■     .'A:  ' 

.  ^  day.  .  In  short,  we  tend  to  be  skeptical  of  commercial  publishers  who  promote 

"The  Lktest  Thing  in  Educational  Technology,"  cleverly  paqkaged  materials 
composed  of  lightweight,  colorful  boxes  with  a  handle,  or  quick  and  dirty 
assessment  instruments  designed  to  save  the  teacher  time  and  the  administra- 
tion money.    We  are  conservative  in  the  sense  that  we  prefer  to  employ  educa-. 
tional  approaches  that  have  repeatedly  showp  themselves  to  .promote  in  children 
•    more  effective  approaches  in  living. 

.,  ■      ■  • 

There  are  three  broad  instructional,  .objedtives  that  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  in  t;he  Selection  and  Use^  Instructional  Strategies  and 
,  Materials •    They  are:  ,  1  } 

DEVELOP  AN  1.    Given  a  task  analysis  of  a  broad  #kill  and  the  enabling 

APPROPRIATE  objectives  for  each  enabling  sk^ll  which  underlies 

INSTRUCTIONAL  the  broad  $kill,  develop,  an  appropriate  instructional 

STRATEGY  strategy  to  match  the  components  of  the  enabling  objec- 

tive(s)  and  the  characteristics  of  the  child, 

*■ 

ADOPT,  ADAPT,        2.    Given  an  instructional  strategy  that  matches  the 
OR  DESIGN  components  of  the  short  term  objective (s)  and  the 

INSTRUCTIONAL  characteristics  of  the  childi  adopt,  adapt,  or  design 

MATERIALS  materials  that  are  commensurate  with  the  strategy  that 

.  has  been  developed. 

»  •  -  A-  '       ■         ■     ^  ■ 

VlifeLEMENT  THE   .    3.    Given  an  appropriate  instructional  strategy  and 
STRATEGY  materials  that  are  commensurate  with  the  strategy, 

implement  the  instructional  strategy  as  it  was  developed. 

Implementation  of  Evaluation 

Since  the  specific  instruments  to  be  used  in  evaluating  instructional 

outcome*  were  selected  during  the  objective  specification  phase,  the 

teacher  has  only  to  collect,  summarize,  and  interpret  evaluation  data  in 

this  final  phase  of  the  DTM.    In  this  way  the  teacher  can  determine  the  good- 

neis  of  the  strategies  and  materials  used. 

ErIc  22      ■  " 


Although  rather  specific,  narrow-band  instruments  which  allow  data  x 
to  be  collected  formatively/ are  recommendied  for  evaluation  purposes.  All 
of  the  methods  mentioned  in  the  Identification  jof*  Relevant  Attributes ' 
(Assessment)  are  conceivably  appropriate  here.    Since  the  instruments  and 
performance  objectives  for  teachers  are  approximately  the  same  as  th6,ae 
employed  during  assessment^  teachers  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
former  phase  usually  have  little  trouble  implementing  evaluation.  Likewlae, 
if  objectives  have  been  clearly  developed,  the  teacher  should  have  little 
difficulty  determining  the  efficacy  of  the  instructional  strategy. 

Wh^n  thfe  objective  has  been  attained  by  the  child",  the  teacher  simply 
rerouted  to  the  list  of  enabling  objectives  yet  to  be  achieved  and  selectif 
and  implements  a  strategy  designed  to  facilitate  the  child's  mastery  of 
the  next  set  of  sequential  objectives.    As  evaluatlbn  data  indicate  mastery 
of  the  new  objectives,  the  cycle  is  again  repeated. 

Behavior  Management  and  Other  Task'  Areas 
Although  a  rather  elaborate  system  is  employed  to  evaluate  how  well' 
teachers  interact  with  children,  s^gce  limitations  prevent  its  discussion 
here.    However,  Herr,  Eaves,  McLaughlin,  ancf  Horn  C1977)  have  described  the 
system  rather  thoroughly  for  those  interested  in  pursuing,  this  l4jiportant 
component  of  the  DTM. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  core  components  of  the  DTM  briefly  discussed 
in  this  paper,  teachers  are  also  evaluated  on  the  skill  they  exhibit  in 
these  task  areas:    Working  with  Resources,  Working  with  Parents,  Professional 
Activities,  Knowledge  of  Trends,  an4  Knowledge  of  Content  Areas.    The  im-^ 
plcmentation  of  evaluation  in  the  latter  task  areas  has  been  the  most  recent 
effort  in  the  program.    Consequently,  the  available  data  are  considered  more 
tentative  than  results  obtained  with  regard  to  the  core  areas. 
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i^oucluslon  •  s 

The  extent  to  which  objectives  are  attained  by  the  teacher  is. 
determined  by  ongoing  observations,  as  well  as  careful  inspection  of  hia 

Teacher  Competency  journal  (Eaves  and  McLaughlin,  1977).    The  Journal  is 

*  '  ,■■".*■ 

a  115  page  criterion-referenced  ins trximent  which  asks  the  teacher  to  provide 

information  that  supports  the  decisions  he  has  made  in  the  educationfiil  pro- 
cess throughout  the  year.    For  example,  if  the  teachet  decides  it  is' necessary 

to  corii^tTupt  an  observation /schedule  during  assessment,  the  followjCng  infor- 

"  ~  ■       *    *    "  .    .    •  . 

mation.  must  be  provided  in  the  Journal :    (a)    statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  ^ 

observation  Sghedule;  Cb)  .definitions  of  the  behavior  to  be  observed;  (c) 

development  of  the  instrument;  (d)    a  record  sheet;  (e)    pilot  normative 

data  collected  during  the  development  of  the' instrument ;  (f)  reliability 

data.    If  these  requirements  are  met  and  reflect  competent  performance,  the 

teacher  receives  reinforcing  feed-back  and  an  excellent  evaluation  on  the 

particular  objective.    If  not,  constructive  criticism  is 'given  and  the  teacher 

may  correct  errorsi  before,  formal  evaluation  takes  place.    In  ajl,  teachers 

often  provide  multiple  demonstrations  of  their  knowledge  ahd  performance  on 

323  objectives  during  an  academic  experience. 

■    •  ■  ... 

•Problems  exist  which  must  be  overcome.    For  instance, vSupeirvisors  of 
teachers  must  be  extiremely  competent  practitioners  o^  the  Diagnostic  Teaching 
Model.  .Such  individuals  are  hard  to  locate;  the  job  of  t:raining  supervisors 
is  also  difficult.    Determining  criteria  for  the  mastery  of  given  objectives 
is  onerous.    Although  reliability^  and  validity  evidence  is  available,  it 
must  be  extended.   .Perhaps  the  most  needed  research,  but  the  most  difficult, 
to'  conduct^  Is  the  atialysia  of  pupil  acheivemen}:  when  pupils^  of  teachers 
•trained  to  use  the  DTM;  are  compared  With  those  of  teachers  trained  in.  otheir  v 
systems.    Other  future  needs  could  be  enumerated,  but  they  tend  to  be  the  . 

^  16      '      *  ^ 


sort  of.  tlme-conduming  endeavors  any  complex  system  must. work  through 
before  enjoying  widespread  acceptance.    Although  the 'process  is  never- 
ending,  and  sometimes  tedious — even  boring— the  authors  believe  it  is  the  sort  of 
undertaking  which  must  be  conducted  if  we»  as  special  educators, .wish  to 
gain  a  bona  fide  place  in  the  professional  community. 
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■         )    Ta^sk  Analysis  and  the  ' 
■  Deve3.:<^0Tnen  t/  of  Taxonomies  of  .  Goals  and  Ob  i  ec  t  ives 

Task  analysis,  despite  beijig  a  descriptor:  of  nuinerous  curticula^ 
reseatch  articles,  and  position  papers  in  r4cent  .years ,  has  tended  to  be  . 
defined  in'  terms  of  the  brientation  of  the  particular  author.    It  will  ' 
become  clear'  i;j  a  subsequent  section  of  J^ihis  paper  that  there  are  numer- 
ous or  ieti  tat  ions  around  which  the  various  inodels  of  task  aoaiysis  revolve. 
Cojiseqijiently,  the  following  definition  which  is  consistent,  withr. the  to 
he  discussed,  is  offerBd,       » Task  analysis  is  ^  description  of  the  requi- 
site and  pr.erequisite  skills  required  to.  perform  a  particular  task* 

Zinn  offered  a  task  analysis  of  the  desired  behavioral  outcome, 
"Making  a  telephone  call-.".  It  is.  represented  in*  Figure  1.. 
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Fig.  1.    Task  analysis  of  making  a,^  telephone  call,. 


It  is  apparent  that  the  requisite  skills  for  making. a  telephone  call  „ 

are  described  in.  the  cubes  below  the  desired  outcome,    flqwever,  to  r^emain  • 

"  ■  ■    ,  ••  ■  .    •    ^'  ' '       ■    ■       •  :      ■      •  - 

consistent  with  the" definition  provided,  the  requisite  skilig  should  be 

further  de§f;rlbed  as  objectives  along  the  guidelines  offered  by.Mager  (1962). 

\:  ■  ■    • ,  \        ^y"  '  •    •  "  ■     y  y 

A  number,  of  scholars  have  focuse'd  their  attention  oh  the*-b(^nefits  of 


the  task  .an^ysis  approach  (Davles,  1^73;;  DeGecco,  19M:  Gagne,  1965;  Junkala, 
1972;  Lettick,.  1973;  Ravsohv  1971;  Siegal,  ,1972;  Vallett|»  1972) /-Most  authors 
are  consistent  with  Gagne  C1965,  p.  24)  who  suggested  that  task  analysis,  before 
a  learning  ^itiiat-ion  will  facilitate  the  development,  of  new  capabilities.  New 
tasks  jnus-t  be  analyzed  co  determine  if  the  prerefjuisite  skills  are  presently 
in  the  response  repertoire  of  the  piipil'.    If  the  pupil  is  capable  of  the  'pte- * 
requisite^  skills,  then  the  learning  of  the  new  task  should  procede  easily.  If 
prerequisite  skills  are  found  lacking^  they  Tqji^t  be  taught  of  the  learning 
sequence  wili  be  ''blocked ;in  subsequent  trials"  (Gagne,  1965,  p*  173)..    jn  a 
is'lmilar  vein  Junkala  (1 97 2i  emphasized  task  analysis  as  a  more  precise  defl- 
nition  of  readiness.    A  teacher  must  know  what  a  child  will  have  to  do.  In  a 
task  before  he  can, know  if  the  child  is  ready  to  learn »  •  ) 

The  value  of  task  analysis  is  also  seen  as  an  alternative  to  the  ^^^o^ 

gasbord  of  gimmicks'^  in  teaching  (Rawson,  ^1971;  Frank,  1973)  ,    Rawson  (1971) 

*  '  ^  ■  ^   ■  '  -  .  :  '  ■  - 

stated  that  the  teaching  of  language  should  be  done       .  .  in  ^  structured,. 

.  ■    '  .  ■  ~^  '      '  a       .        '       ■  '  ' 

sequential,  cumulative,  thorough  toanner/'    Seigal  (1972)  also  suggested  task 
analysis  as  a. method  of  returning  to  a  definition  of  teaching        .  .  in  the 
lipi ted  and  somewhat  confined  yet'  specific  sense  of  imparting  knowledge  and  , 
skllls/V  •  •  ■      ...  *. 

Vallett  (19721,  Lettick  (1973);  and  others  Ijave  Advocated  the  task  analy-;/; 
sis   approach  in  teaching  exceptional  children.    Vallett  (1972) ,  acknowledging 
the  difficulties  of  .  placement  of  children  in  special  education  on  the  basis 
of  IQ  scores,  saw  task  analysis  as  offering  a  more'  precise'  evaluation  of     ^  • 
children.    With  a  task  analysis  priar^^  to- assessime.nt,  ,  specific,  instructional 
decisions  can  be  made  which  are  relevant  to.  the  individual  child. 


-    .   It  is  thus  apparent  that  task,  analysis  is  viewed  by  %  nuinber  oJf- pro- 

.  ■     ■  ■      ■  •o  .  ■  ■      .  .  ' 

>■  ■  ■       '  . 

fessionals  as  tiei'ng  an  effective  vejiicl^  in  enhancing  the  assessment  and 
teaching  of  both  typical  aiid  atypical  children.    The  literature,  also  Sug- 
gests that  task  analysis  has  been  used  in  a"  number  pf; diverse  settings. 
.Brodt  (197a)  and  Martin  and  Brodt  .(1973)  have  described  an  effective  task 

■    •*      ■  ■  •     .        •  '  .  •  0  ■      .     ■         -  ■  ^ 

7  .  '  _  ■  •  . 

analysis  approach  irf  the  cui:riciilum''design  fox  hospital  corpsmen.  O'Con- 
nell  (1974)  has  developed  a  task . analysts  of  self  help  skills  for  the  re- 
tarded.  'Siegal  (1972)  has  suggested  ^a  task  analysis  fo't  auditory  recogni- 
fcidn  of  vowel  sounds,  cashiering  skills,  understanding  the  "more  .than"  and 
"less  than"  signs,  understanding  place  values, .and  developing  a  .tolerance 
for,  body  contact.    Taxonomies  of  objectives  are  also, available  for  academic 
subject  areas  such  as  reading  (SRA.  Associates,  Criterion  Reading)  and  mathe 

matics  .(Eaves,  1974;  Key  Math,  SRA).  ^  -     \  .  ' 

•  *f'     /  .         •         ■•     .  ■     .         '     ,  .      '  ■ 

The  next  section,  of  this  paper  is  a  description  of  the  role  of  task 

r     '  '      .  .  '    -  ■ 

analysis*  in  systems  development.    Some  of;  the  common  mojdels  of  task  analy- 
sis will -be  discussed.    Suggestions  will  then  be  offered  as' 'to  how  far  to 
break  down  a  skill  and  the  .specific  steps  involved  in  breaking  down  a  task. 

Finally^,  guidelines  for  evaluating  a  task  analysis  will  be  presented. 

"    '       ■     ■  ■     ■  '        *  t        "  -  ,, 

Task  Analysis  in  Systems  Development 
Gilbreth,  early  in  this  century,*  and  l^ater  Taylor  used  a  task  analysis 
approach  in  exploring  industrial  behaviors  in  an  attempt  to  dlscovdr  the 
"best"  way 'of  working  (Davies,  1973).    In  the  early  1950' S  the  U.S.  Air 
Force 'Utilized  this  approach  to  train  personnel.    The  Air  Force  wished  to 
aV6id  the  time  lag  between  new  equipment  and  the  availability  of  persons 
trained  to  use  the  equipment  (Miller,  1962a) .    Despite  a  relatively  long  " 
history  of  task  analysis  in  some. areas,  i1:  is  only  a  recent  development  in 
iedUcation.' 

^    Task  analysis  does  not  stand  alone  in  education  nor  in  industrial  or 
military,  strategies.    It  is  part  of  what  has  become  known  as  the.  sy$tems 


approach.  '    Gagne  (1962)  considered  some  of  the  most  important  and^ spectacula 
developments  of  the  current  age  to  be  systems.  -A  system  fs  essentially  a 
unique  cdmbination  of  machines  (Gagne 's  tem)^  into' a  complex  organization 
whose  output  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  parts. ,  For  instance^  as  Gagne  suggested-^ 
the  telephone  is  not  simply  a  tool  for  transmitting  and  eunplif ying  the  human 
voice  but  is  a  huge  ^ommunicatipn  system.    The  system  to  which  Gagne  referred 
is  depicted  in  figure. two.  / 

It  is  apparent  from  figure  two  that  tfie  eajrly  system's  major  concern 
was  coordinating  the  integration  of  man  and  machine.    Indeed,  it  is  within 
this  framework  that  task  analysis  had  its  genesis.    The  model  of  task  ' 
analysis  described  by  Miller  (1962ar  1962b)  is  in  direct  reference  to  the 
system  depicted  in  figure  two. 
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FigUire  2.  The  procedures  used  in  the  development  of  hviraan  com- 
ponents of  systems  and  their  order  o£. operation  in  relation  to 
the  stages  of  system  development.  Procedures  used  for  equipment 
development  are  not  shown  in  detail. 

"  .  *»        .      ,  "  ■  '         '  '  ' 

It  should  be  noted  that  to  Gagne  the  system  is  compbsed  of  purposes 
and  goals  afe  well  as  a  design  stage*  in  the  design  stage  the  task' is  de-- 
scribed  (a  statement  of  requirements)  and  analyzed  (spdcifdc  behavioral 
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requirements  of  the  tasjk) .    A  more  detailed  differ^iciatio^f  task  de'scripr 
tion  and  Cask  analysi^  is  offered  by  Miller  Cl962b,  p.  197).    It  is  also 
clear  from  figure  tjio  that  subsequent  to  the  task  analysis,  a  development 
stage  occurs  f.olloti/ed  by  a  testing  stage  and  system  evaluation  stage.  Al- 
though it  is  not/included  iti  this  diagram,  most  systems  include  a  feedback 
loop  which  can/signify  a  needed  change  in  goals,  design  or  development. 

Glasser/(1962;  p.  6)  was  one  of  the  first  professlotials  to  envision 
an  instructional  system.    A  ipodified  version  direcjdly  relating  to  school 
teaching  was  diagrammed  by  DeCecco  C1968\  p.  12)*    DeCecco's  system  (after 
Glasfeer)  is  described  in  figure  three.  ' 
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FiGi  J.    De^CeCCO's  instructional  SYSTEM.  .  -  . 

The  DeCecco  instructional  system  can  be  seen  as  an  putgrpwth' o£  the 

systW  outlined  by  Gagne/    Both  sj^tems  haVe  goals   and  procedures  as  well  as 

•    evaluation  or  final  performance  assessment,    Also -in" bcnth  approaches,- task 
*  '  *        ■  •        •  • 

analysis  is  an  integral  part.  .  ^ 

A  more  recent  and  detailed  syst^^.  for  education  has  been  outlined  by 

educational  technologists' Knirk  and  Gentry  (i*971) .    This  8y%tem,  outlined 

in  .figure  four,  clearly  demonstrates  the  pod^ition  of  task  analysis  in  the 

total  operatioi|^  of  the  system,     (See  figure  four). 
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.  The  Knirk  and  Gentry  system  has  several  advantages  for  educators  over 
the  previous  syss|eras  described.    The  cube  containing  task  analysis  reflects 
the  growing  concern  of  professionals  for  the  need  of  adequately  described 
tasks.    Furthermore,  the  task  analysis  is  viewed  as  part  of  the  total  sys- 
tem/and  not  sufficient  in  and  of  itself.    The  instructional  prescription 
cube  indicates  that  theoretically,  an  identical  task  analysis  could  be 
implemented  in  a  number  of  (different  ways.    Evaluation  will  often  be 

25       ^  K<o 


^  followed  by  revision,  tod  .this,  as  the  system  approach* suggests r  is  fp  be 
expected.    iFinally,  the  feedback  loop  is  viewed  as  influencing  any  one  .(or 
more)  q£  the  compartments  of  the  system^    In  possibly  more  concrete  termsr. 
Zihn  describes  an  instructional  system  as  including       .  .  all  equipment, 
procedures,  materials,  facilities,  personnel,  etc.*  required  to  produce 
^earning.    The  systems  approach  involves, th^  management  of  these  various  ,  ' 
elements  so  as  to  maximize  the  learuing  of .  the  individual  .  • 
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FiGi  ^.  Knirk  a  Gentry  (1971)  educational  systet^i      /  .  '  '  '  ^  . 

Miller  (1962a)  warned  that  task  analysis  may  suggest  efficient  methods . 
of  acquiring  specif ic  prof iciencies;  but  it  will  not  prescribe  them.  Simi- 
larly, Gagne  (1965,  p«  '26)  indicated  that  instruction  may  be  derived  from 
analysis  hut,  the  terras  are  no t""  synonymous.    Siegal  (1972)  has  even  suggested 
that  specific  methodology  shoyld  not  be  spelled  out  by  task  analysts  since 
the  teacher  should  be  given  considerable  latitude  in  selecting  instructional 
materials.  - 

The  instructional  system  adopted  in  this  journal  is  outlined  in  figure 
five.    Consistent  with  current  terminology  in  special 'education  this  system 
is  called  The  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model,    tfnlike  the  Ktlirk  and  Gentry  Models 
the  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model  suggests  that  the  relevant  attributes  of  the 


26 


child  and  his  enviroment  must  be  identified  before  meaningful,  goals  or 


•instructional  objectives  can  be  met..    Similar  to  the  Kniiric  and  Gentry  Model, 

H-  .>  •  ^  ■  ■  .  • 

Task  axialysis  plays  a  fundamental  role  in  the  total  model.    It  is  also 

'       ■      -I  ■  ■  . 

clear,  upon  perusal  of  the  flow  chart,  chat  feedback  mechanisms  are  extreme- 

ly  important  in  the  diagnostic  teaching  model. 
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In  "Nummary,  tdsk  analysis  has-been  viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  systems 
design  engineering  sinc6  psychology  first  concerned  itself  with  integration  of 
man  and  machine .    Systems  ap*proaches  to  education  have  been  outlined,  which 
grew  out  of  the  systems  development  of  industrial  and  military  organizations* 
The  Knirk  and  Gentry  (1971)  instructional  system  and  the  Diagnostic  Teaching 
.Model  were  described  with  ^tWexi:  suggested  advantages.    The  latter  model 'is 
adopted  for  this  journal.    Despite  the , importance  of  task  analysis  in*in- 
structional  systems,  a  cautionary  note  was'  included,  ^suggesting  that  task 
analysis  and  instructional  analysis  are  independent  phenomena  (Merrill,  1973), 
That  the  systems  approach  is'  now  infiltrating  special  education  is  evident 
in  the  models  described  by  Wallace  and  Kaufman  (1973,  p,  117)  and  more  re- 
cently Guralnick  (19^5) • 

■  ..  ■  '  ■ 

MODELS  OF  TASK  ANALYSIS  ' 

It  was  mentioned  at  the,  beginning  of  this  review  that  different  defini- 
tions  of  task  analysis  appear  to  be  generated  from  -a  host  of  different  models 
of  task  analysis.    This  section  of  the  review  will  address  itself  to  a  number 
of  approaches  to  task  analysis  and  idith  the  efficacy  of  the  various  approaches. 

Miller  (1962a),  concerned  primarily  xd-th  military  tasks,  offiered  one  of 
the  first  models  of  task  analysis.  He  suggested  that  the  following  informa- 
tion, rele\^nt  to  the  task  should  be  considered  in  training  individuals. 

1)  "^oals  of  the  task 

2)  Task  Relevant  Stimuli^  Dogs  he  need  to  s/can,  search,  or  identify? 

3)  Retention:    Does  the  task  require  short4term  /Memory  or  long-term 

o 

memory?  ^ 

4)  Interpretation  and  Problem  Solving:    To  what  extent  are  these 
skills  inherent  in  the  task? 

5)  Motor  Response  Mechanisms:    How  does  the  task  demand  that  he  respond? 
Gagne  in  his  The  Conditions  of  Learning  (1965)  text  outlined  eight  types 

df  learning.    In  each  of  the  eight  types  the  conditions  for  learning  differ. 

•       •  • 
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Also,  the- eight  types  of  learning  are  hierarchical  with  each  step  requiring 
'the  previous  steps  as  requisites*    Hence,  a  task  must  be  analyzed  in  terms 
of  the  requisite  types  of  learning  nec&ssary  for  the  development  of  the  n?w 
task.    His  eight  conditions  of  learning  include:  •> 

,   1)    ^'Signal  Learning:    The  individual  learns  to  make  a  general  diffuse 
iresponse  to  a  signal.    This  is  the  classical  conditioning  response 
"^^ojT^avlorv  .  .  *  . 

2)  Stimulus-Response  Learning:    The  learner  acquires  a  precise  re- 
sponse, to  a  discriminated  stimulus.    What  is  learned  is  a  connec- 
tion  .  .  .  ^ 

3)  Chaining:    What  is  acquired  is  a  chain  of  two  or  more. stimulus- 
^response  connections  ... 

4)  Verbal  Association:    Verbal  association  is  the  learning  of  chains 
that  are  verbal  .... 

5)  Multiple  Discrimination:    The  individual  Ifeams  to  make  cLLfferent 
identifying  re^ponises  to  many  different  stimuli^  which  may 
r^iemble  each  other  in  pl^ysical  appearance  to  a  greatar  or  lesser 

degree.  .  . 

6)  Concept  Learning f    The  learner  acquires  a  capability  of  making  a 
common  response  to  a  class  of  stimuli  that  may  differ  from- each 
other  widely  in  physical  appearance  ...  '  \  • 

7)  Principle  Learnings    ...  a  chain  of  two  or  more  concepts 

8)  Problem  Solving  .  .         (Gagne,  1965, ^p.  58-59)  • 

'  Junkala  (1972)  viewed  task  analysis  as  ultimately  a  three-dimensional 

analysis  which  includes  the  cognitive,  affective  and  modality-processing 

dtmands  of  the  particular  task.    In  his  paper,  however,  he  was  concerned 

only  with  the  cognitive  dimension.    Junkala  suggested  that  the  cognitive^ 

aspects  of  a  particular  task  must  include. analysis  of  the  perceptual,  coding 

and  conceptual  demands. 

Johnion  (1967)  offered  steps  in  the  task  analysis  of  the  modality- 

procMslng  dtramnds  of  the  task.  .  Her-  initial  concern  was  with  learning 
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*  disabled  children. .  Het  steps' iriclixdedj  '  '  • 

1)  ,  Is, the  task  primarily  iritrasensory  or  intterSensory^ • 
,2)    What  is  the  sensoiy^modallty  that  is  involved? 

3)  -  Is  the  task  essentially  veirbal  or  ttonrverhal?  • 

4)  -  What  is  the  level  of' the  task  in  term's  of  perceptual  difficulty 

or  raemary  difficulty? 

5)  What  Is  the  expected  mode  of  response?  * 

6)  »   Is  the  problem  one  of  reception  or  expression? 

^opham  and  Baker  (1970)  described  instructional  sequencing  as  part  of 
a  system  they  have  devised.    Instructional  sequencing  is  equivalent  to  task 
analysis..   They  allow,  the  practitioner  great  latitude  in  determining  the 
subtasks  of  a  particular  skill.    The  behavioral  goal?  which  must  be  speci- 
fied are  broken  into  "en  route'!  behaviors.    They  are'':  coticerned  with  content 
analysis  and  behavior  analysis.    The  latter  arialysia  refers  to  the  type  of 
learning  inherent  in  the  task..   Thus the  Pop ham  and  Baker  approach  borrows 
some  of  Gagne's  (1965)  ideas  and  incorporates  them  into  a  contekt  approach.  • 

Another  method  for  task  analysis  has  been  information  processing,.  This 
is  based  -on  the  premise  that  instruction  should  be  related  to  tjhe  informa- 
tion processing  necesMry  fot  performance  (Davies,  1973).    TKlj^^'^an  approach 
which  may  attract  physical  educators  since  T^hi ting  (1971)  has  already  viewed 
the  acquisition  of  ball  skills. in  this  paradigm. 

The  task  analysis  model  offered  by  Knirk  and  Gentry  (1971)  is  diagrammed 
in  figure  six.    Jn  brief,  their  analysis  includes  the  following: 

1)  "reducing  the  goal  to  its  several  general  objectives  -  > 

2)  restating  general  objectives  as  terminal  objectives  and  writing 
a  criterion  item  for  each  terminal  objective 

3)  delineating  the  tasks  that  make  up  each  general  objective 

4)  writing  enabling  objectives  and  criterion  items  for  each  of  the 
tasks 

•  -I 

5)  placing  the  objectivefii  into  a  behavioral  hierarchy 
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•  balancing  the  objecta^ves 

'  ■  /■  ■       ■  ■  ■  .  , 

7)    sequencing  the  terainal  objet^ives."    (1971,  p.  58-59.) 


STEP.4'1 


1  '. 
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Figure  6,  .Task  Analysis 


(Knirk  &  Gentry,  1971 i  p. 59) 
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,    '    Qflce  this,  procedtire  is  accomplished  /  the^  authors  h^e  posil:ed  tha^  - 
behavioral  hierarchy  (figure  sevien)  will  be  generated* which  suggests  the  ♦ 
order  in  which  the  objectives  should  be  learned.    This  journal  adopts  a  . 
similar  hierarchy  approach.'   Goals!  are  broken  into  broad  objectives/ theti 
written, and  broad  objectives  are  divided  infO  enabling  objectiy^sy 

Although  a  number  of  models  of  task  analysis,  have  been  offered  there 
appekrs  to  be  a  lack  of  def inftivie  statements  as  to  precisely  how  to  analyze 
the  task.    For  example,  Popham  and  Baker  (1970)  as  well  as  Knirk  and  Gentry 
(1971)  suggest  breaking  the  task  into  sub.tasks  or  subhehaviors. .   But:  how 
many  suhtasks?    Should' my  task  analysis,,  of  X  be  the  same  as  that  produced^^  . 
by  somepne  else?    Will  'the  task  analysis^  for  a  gifted  child,  differ;  from  • 
the^  analysis  for  a  retarded  ch'^ild?    Actually,  there  appears  to  be  some  con- 
sensus on  these  points  in  the  literatures  The.  actual  analysis,/ or  number 
of  steps  is  of  course 'important  but  in  the  evaluation  of  the  system,  the 

■  ■  ^  .  ■  ■    .     .  ■   :  ■      ■  ■ 

efficacy  of  the  analysis  will  be  noted  and  can  be  modified.    Miller  (1962b) 
stated  that  task  analysis  , is  a  heuristic  description  of  activities  and,  as 
such,  is  dependent  upon  the  inventiveness  and  creativity  ;of  the  analyst. 
Davies  (.1973)  has  described  the  seeking  of  the  ''one  best"  method  of,  analy- 
sis  to  be  a  fruitless  search.  .  Educator  Siegal  (1972)  felt  that  each  step 
should  simply  prepare  the  student  for  the  next  step.    This  was  the  primary 
requirement  for  a  valid  sequence.     Similarly,  Lettick  C1973)  stated  that 
steps  should  be  in  the  largest  units  the  child  can  take.    If  the  task  proves 
impossible,  break  it  down  farther,.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  although 
some  controversy  between  models  of  task  analysis'',  exists,  ther.e  is  reasonable 
consensus  that  once  within  a  model  the  actual  analysis  will  vary  depending 
■  upon  the  needs  of  the  students  and  inventivo^^ness  of ''the  analyst.    The  ulti- 
mate efficacy  of  the  sequences    prescribed  must  be  evaluated  by  the  system 
as. a  whole.    As  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  the  feedback  from  the 
performance  assessment  is -important  in  modifying  the  task  analysis,  hence, 


change  is  A  part  of  the  system;  thus,  no  best  way  will  be  apparent. 
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The.  coinments  in  the  previous  paragraph  should  npt  be  construed  to 
imply  that  any;  tagk  analysis,  is  adequate.    There  are  minimum  guidelines 

in  the  literature  which  will  be  alluded  to  in  a  subsequent  section,  the 

.    •         .  •       .  <» 

question  at  hand -now,  however,  is  whether  thfere  is  any  supporting  litera- 
ture  for  the  efficagy  between  models.  This  writer  was  unable  to  find  any 
empirical  data  which,  might  suggest  the  benefits  of  one  model  of  analysis  ' 
over  another.  .  ^ 

Sherrill  (1972)  has  delineated  two  basic  forms  of  analysis  taxonomies. 
A  process  ta^jconoray  and  a  task  and  skill  analysis  taxonomy  were  identified. 

The  perceptual-motor  approach  to  the  remediation  of  learning,  problems  or 

•   ■  ■  ' 

information-processing  are  examples  of  the  foihner  while  Knirk  and  Gentry 

(1971)  and  Popham  and  Baker's  (1970)  approaches  ate  examples  of  the  latter. 
This  two  part  sepraration  appears  to  be  consistent  with. the  two  theoretical  - 
models  of  diagnostic-prescriptive  teaching  identified  by  Ysseldyke  and 

Salvia  (1974).    Indeed,  diagnostic-prescriptive  teaching  ia  considered  as 

■    '  ■ 

a^s/stems  appiroacji  to  teacjiing.    tsseldyke  and  Salvia  advocate  the  acknow- 

ledgpment  of  a  processability  training  model  and  a  task  analysis  model  of 

.        .  -  - 

diagnostic-prescriptive  teaching.    The  authors  provide  evidence  relating 

■  r  •  ■  '  ■ 

to  the  relevance  to  instruction,  reliable  and  valid  assessment,  diagnostic*- 
prescriptive  links  and  benefits  in  accountability  which  'supports  the  efficacy 
of  the  task  analysis  apprbach.    Hence,  although  some  evidence  questions. the 
value  of  the  process  task  analysis* there  ap^pears  to  be  no  empirical  evidence 
ih  support  of  any  of  the  specific  tasks  and  skill  analysis  taxonomies. 

A  number  of  models  of  task  analysis  which. have  appeared  in  the  litera- 
ture have  been  described,  albeit  briefly.     It  was  suggested  by'Sherrill 

(1972)  that  the  majority  of  the  modejLs  could  be  considered-^either  a  pro-  * 
cess  approach  or  a  task  and  skill  analysis  approach.    It  was  argued  that 
Sherrill's  dichotomy  was  Qlosely, related  to  the  two  models  of  diagnostic- 
prescriptive  teaching  identified  by  Ysseldyke  and  Salvia  (1974) »  which 
clearly  Supported  the  task  and'  skill  analysis* appraach  over  the  process- 
ing approach.    Yet,  despite  the  presumed  efficacy  of  tha  task  and  skill 


analysis  models,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  data  available  in  support  * 

-        .       •    ■■   ■  ■   .}  .     .\  '  • 

of  any  of  these  models  over  each  other,    Finally there  appears  to  be  some 

consensus  that- once,  a  particular  model  has-  been  chosen,^  the  specific  breaks 

•  ••■.■«•• 

:  down  of  the  task  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  af ^ the  stydent  and  in  the 

creativity  of  the  teacher.  »  . 

.  ■     '     •     •  ■  ■     ,    •  '  «* 

,  TASK  ANALYSIS ;  >  SUGGESTED  STEPS  AND/  EVALUATION     ^"  "  ' 

A  number  of  models  of  task  analysis  have  been  identified  and  briefly 

described.    There  appears  to  be  support  for  those  models  wlj^Ch  emphasize 

a.  task  and  skill  taxonomy  over  a  process  taxonomy.    However,  some  of  the  * 

task  and  skill  taxpnomy  approaches  (Popham  and  Baker^  1970;  Wallace  and 

Kaufman,  1973;  Frank,  1973)  do  not  appeaif  to  provide  sufficient  guidelines 

for  the  practitioner,^  These  models  simply  indicate  that  a  task  should  be" 

analyzed  into  its  component  parts.    Since  it  provides  specific  guidelines^ 

thfe  raodAl  of  task  analysis  off  eredSby  Kaiirk  and  ,Gentry'Vill  be  adopted,  in 

modified  form. 

•    ■  ■     ■  '  ^ 

Guidelines  -  " 

1.  Establish  a  major  goal  for  the  attribute  area.    This  may  b^  stated  in 
general  terms  devoid  of  specific  criteria  of  perfomance. 

2.  ^The  major^ goal  should  th6n  be  broken  into  broad  skills  based  on  in- 
spection of 

a.  ^empirical  research 

b.  observation  of  a^'^^lled  performer 

c.  consultation  xd.th  subject  matter  expert 

d.  consultation  with  curriculum  guides  ' 

e.  .  consultation  with  other  teachers 

f .  asking,  what  prerequisites  and  en  route  behaviors  does  one 
require  to  be  *able  to  perform  the  major  goal.  . 

If  the  maj^r  goal' is  particularlvvague,  Mager  (1970)  has  offered  five 

'•  ■    i  -  ■  ■         '  ' 

steps  to  more  precisely  delineate  the  goal.  ( 
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3*.  Restate  the  broad  skills  as  instructional  objectives '^and  write  a  crite*- 
rion  item  for  each.  In  other  words,  an  instructional 'otJjecjtiveJJIager, 
1962)  with  stated^  performance,  conditions  under  which  performance  is  to 
occtxr  and  criteria  for.  success  must  be  established.  • 

'  Ci. 

4.  Arrange- the  broad  skill  objectives  in  or:der  of  presentation: 

a.  logically 

b.  according  to  the  sequence  suggested  by  the  information  sources* 

5.  Tasks  must  then  be  specif ied^ which  make  up  the  broad  skills.    These  tasks 
are^"^ol^n  called  enabling  skills,  . 

6.  Arrange  the  enabling  skills  in  order  of  presentation.  ' 

7.  Write  the  enabling  skills  as  short  term  objectives  as  per  3  above., 

8.  Break  do\m  ^:he  enabling  objectives  into  more  specific  behaviors  if 
required.  -  ^  \ 

^  9.    Write  specific  objectives  Cas  per  3  above)  for  the  specif ic/behaviors*  ' 

10.    Evaluate  all  objectives  with  the  checklist  to  follow. 

11»    Place  the  task  analysis  in  the  system  adopted,  specify\and  implement 

instructional  strategies  and  materials,  and  evaluate. 
These  guidelines  should,  result  in       analysis  similar  to  figure  7, 

It  was  previously  indica^^f^^hat  empirical  data  was  non-existent  (save 
the  process  vs.  task  dicbc^^^cmy) .    However,  the  following  check-iist  has  been 
published  which  c^  be  used  by  the  practitioner  prior  to  implementing  the 
analysis  in  a  system.    The  list  is  from  Thiagarajan  (1973, . cited  by  O'Connell, 

1974).  ' 

I.    ''Interrelationships  among  objectives 

1.  SUFFICIENCY 

Does  the  list  include  a  sufficient  number  of  objectives  to  assure* 
the  performance  of  the  main  task  or  the  attainment  of  the  goal? 

2.  NECESSITY 

Is  each  objective  in  the  liqt  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
the  main  task  or  the  attainment  of  the  goal?  . 


3.    LACK  OF  REDUNDANCY  .  ,  - 

Does  the  list  avoid  restating  the  same  objective  in  different  / 
formats?     .  , 
*4.    LACK 'OF  TRIVIALIT?  ' 

Is  each  objective  higher,  'or  more  complex,  than  the  stated  or 
implied  entry  behavior  of  the. target  sequence? 
5/    SEQUENCE  / 
'Are  the, objectives  arranged  in  an  orderly  sequence,  if  there 
is  one?  ^       \  -v 

JI.    Extrinsic  evaluation 

6.  LEVEL  OF  LEARNING  .  ^ 

* 

Is  the  objective  stated  at  the  highest  level  of  learning  desired 

•  •  •         '.  . 

by  .the  gubject  matter  expert?.  '  ° 

7.  STEP-  SIZE    •  •  ■  ■  . 
Is  the  size  of  the  task  implied'  in' each  objective  optimal  f of 
the  target  students?  - 

8.  LEVEL  OF  SPE(|tFICITYo  .  : 
Is  the  amount  of  detail  in  each  objective  appropriate  to  it^ 
reader  (teacher,  i^^tudent,  test  constructor  or  instructional 
designer)  ?  ■    '  ^ 

9.  LANGUAGE 

Is^  the  vocabulary^  and  style  of  language  suited  to  the  reader  of 
the  objective  (teacher,  student  ,  test  constructor  ot  instructional 
'   *  designer)?  .  . 

10.  BREVITY 

Does  the  objective  avoid  all  unnecessary  verbiage? 

III.    Intrinsic  evaluation  of  individual  objectives 

11.  BEHAVIORALITY  "   '  , 
Does  the  objective  specify  an  unambiguous  student  performance  and/ 

ERJC  or  a  product  of  such  performance?   '         d'y     ^  • 


12.  RANGE 

Does  the  objective  specify  the  range  of  situations  in  which  the 
*  •        •    ■  , 

•  studenfis  to  perform  in  terms  of  the  object  of  the  behavioral 

term,  environmental  conditions,  physical  demands. and/or  content 

specification?  , 

13.  AIDS  V  '  '   '         .      '  •  " 

*^  .         ■  ■  ^ 

Dpes  the  objective  specify  the  tools,  equipment,  reference  materials 

job  aids  and  expert  inputs  which  the  student  xaAy  or  tnay  not  use? 

14.  STANDARDS.  .     '        .  "  , 
^  Does  the  obj  ective  specify  the  minimum  criteria  for  acceptable 

student  performance  in  terms  of  such  factora  as  time  limit,  per- 
centage  of  accuracy,  error  tolerance,  essential  terms  or  concepts, 
process  standards  and  expert  approval? 
15  •    PROCESS  INDEPENDENCE^^  "  ' 

Does  the  objective  avoid  specifying  or  implying  any  instructional 
or  learning  process?    (p.  28)" 
Although  the  guidelines  and  procedures  within  may  appear  formidable  for 
the  task  analyst,  there  are  suggestions  in  the  literature  for  facilitating  - 
the  process  of  task  analysis.    Lippert  and  Drucker  (1973)  suggest  a  brain- 
storming approach  with  individuals  writing 'doim  objectives  cht  index  cards 
called  Lippert  Cards,    A  designated  leader  then^ selects  cards  one  by  one  and 
•the  total  group  discusses  relevancy,  olafity,  etc.    Also  Thiagarajan  (1973) 
has  attempted  to  ease  the  pain  of  task  analysis  by  inventing  a  game  called 
TAG.    Essentially,  teams  win  points  for  original  suggestions  and  lose  points 
for  lack  of  clarity  or  redundancy. 
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.Assessnient  in  Academic  Programs 

Assessment  of  the  visually  impaired,  ^s  with  any  exceptional  group, 
can  be  approached  from  many  different  perspectives.  Traditionalists 
usually  advocate  the  use  of  norm-referenced  tests  as  the  most  effective  ' 
means  available  for  assessing  academic  functioning.    Ihe  more  avant-gardb 
mentoers  of  the  field  aver  that  criterion-referenced  tests  produce  results 
that  have  more  utility  in  academic  programming.  ^In  this  chapter,  the 
authors  attempt  to  place  the  variety  of  assessment  merthods  we  now  have 
available  in  their  proper  perspective.    As  often  hapf^ens  when  professional 
groups  enter  a  period  of  change,  inbroglios  develop  and  issues  are  presented 

, though  they  were  either  black  or  white,  with  no  shadings  of  gray.    Hie  ' 
truth  is  generally  somewhere  in  the  gray  area.    The  major  portion  of  this 
chapter  outlines,  a  systems  approach  for  the  assessment  of  the^  diild  and  his 
environment.    Bie  Second  part  fociases  on  what  can  be  done  to  facilitate  the 
assessment  of  visually  impaired  youngsters . 
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'    •  A.  Systjems  Approach  for  the  Assessment  - 

of  the  Child  and  His  Envlroninent 

The. addition  of  the  term,  environment'/  in  this  section  of  the  chapter 
is,'  the  authors  believe^  tb#^  firsi:  formal  tesporise  to  Lillys  (1970)  suggestion 
that       ^we  move  from  defining  'exceptional  children'  to  defining  'exceptional 
situations  within  the  school'."    His  suggestion  should  be  applauded  because 
it  takes  into  account  the  obvious  possibility  that  the  source .of  a  school 
problem  is  not  necessarily  a  pernicious  "superego,"  a  bedeviling  "mental' 
block,"  or  some  other  assumed  perjorative  entity  which  is  currently  de- 
filing the  child's  body.    This  implication  of  this  view  is  that  the  aaaessor 
must  go  well  beyortd  collecting  ratings,  test  resBottses,  or  observation  data 
concerning  the  child.  The  same  sort  of  data  collection  must  go  on  with 
reference  to  people,  settings,  materials,  and  specific  situations  within 
the  child's  environment.    The  following  discussion  shows  how  both  child 
and  environmental  factors  pan  fit  intb  a  systematic  assessment  model. 

A  Rationale  for  Decision-Making  '  ^  - 

All  assessment  methods  are  used  to  collect  estimates  of  the  current 
status  of  the  person  or  situation  that  is  being  assessed;  they  provide  a 
means  for  gathering  evidence  of  many  kinds  regarding  the  variables  Included 
in  the  assessmetit  method.    Ideally,  the  method  that  provides  the-^best  estimate 
of  current  stilus  is  the  method  of  choice  fo\any  specific  asseisment  question 
that  is-asked.    However,  the  ideal  is  seldom'. t||ie  context  withiiii  which  ) 
assessment  is  conducted.  I  ^  i  ' 

Suppose  that  we  were  interested  in  a  child's  current  performance  in 
the  use  of  standard  English  .grammar  on  the  school  playground.    What  is  the 
method  of  choice  when  sych  a  question  ts  to  be  answered?'   From  one  point  of 
vl^,  the  method  that  would  provide  the  best  estimate  would  be  one  that 
employed  a  technique  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  record  every  utterance 


of  the  child  for  some  rather  lengthy  period  'of  time.    These  utterances 
Could  be  analyzed  later  and  a  very  accurate  estimate  could  be  made  with 
regard  to^  the  child's  typical  use  of  English  grairanar  on  the  .playground* 
On  the  other  hand,  we  could  ask  the  youngster's  teacher  for  her  opinion 
about  his  gramma tic,  behavior  on  the  playground.    This  could  be  accomplished 
using  a  loosely  structured  interview  technique  or  by  requesting  that  she  com- 
plete  a  rating  scale  or  questionnaire  on  the  subject.    Or,  we  might  administer 
a  Standardized  test  purported  to  measure  the  examinee* s  use  of  English  grAnnar 
and  employ  the  results  to  predict  that  behavior  in  the  playground  setting* 
In  a  real  situation,  is  the  method  that  provides  the  best  estimate  also  the 
method  of  choice?    If  not,  on  what  criteria  do  we  make  the  decision? 

The  answer  lies  in  how  interested  we  are  in  pinpointing  the  child *s 
typical^ behdvl^or  in  the  situation.    Frankly,  there  are  few,  if  any,  reasons 
we  would  want  such  an  accurate  estimate  of  playground  grammar  as  is  provided  . 
by^  the  first  method.    Wa  would  probably  be  satisfied  with  the  estimate  derived 
from  one  of  the  other  methods  under  most  dircumstances.    The  answer^  to 
three  highly  related  questions  enter  into  this  decision:    (a)  how  important 
is  it  that  the  person  being  assessed  show  competence  on  the  variable  to  be 
estimated?    (b)  how  accurate  must  the  estimate  be  in.^Jrder  to  be  considered 
accurate  enough?    (c)  how  much  time,  expense  and  effort  can  be  devoted  in 
gathering,  data  for  the  estimate? 
Importance  of  the  Variable 

While  all  assessment  questions  should  be  directed  to  important  variables, 
it  is  ttue  that  some  important  variables  are  even  more  crucial  than  other 
important  variables.    For  instance,  one  reason  why  handwriting  skill  id 
frequently  shunted  into  a  secondary  role  in  the  general  classroom  scheme 
isi  probably  because  most  educators  today  simply  don't  consider  the  skill 
as  crucial  as  basic  arithmetic  or  treading  skills.    That  minimal  legibility 
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/is  usiilally  accepted  can,  ea:sily  be  sho<m  by  randomly  examining  the  handwriting, 
of  pracficihg  professionals  in  ihost  areas  of.vstudyv   ^^th^r  one 
agrees  with  the.  example,  most\prof esslonals  probably  can  construct  a-, 
hierarchy  of  skills  b^s£uiyOp^heir  presumed  i^  child  and 

his  future  functioning  in  the  real  wo^ld;   •Because  of  this,  assessment  of  .  ^ 
some  variables  takes  precedence  over  others;  that  is,  the  more  important 
the  variable i  the  moire  accurate  the  estimate  must  be*  and^the  more  time, 
expense,  and  effort  we  are  likely  *to  devote  in  gathering  the  d^ta  fotr  tl\e  ; 

estimate,    .  ..  ♦ 

'  *  ".'-^  .     .  ■  ■  .■         '    ^         ■  . 

Accuracy  of  the  Estimate  -    •  ^        *      .  '  • 

Although  theTole  of  accuracy  of  the  estimate  is  presumably  fairly  , 
clear  ,by  now,  an  intervening  factor  requires  further  discussion  pf  accuracy 
BXid  our  ability  to  make  )lighlv  accurate  estimates.     Depending'' on  the  breadth 
of  the  assessment-  question^  we  are/ more  or  less  able  to  provide  accurate 
estimates,     For  example ^  consider  the  question,  "Can  the  child  write  the 
correct  answer  when  Auditorily  presented  with  the  addition  problem,  6  +  3  .« 
By  repeatedly  sampling  a  youngster's  jbehavior,  we  can  estimate  his  usual, 
response'  to  this  stimuluis  with  accuracy  equivalent  to  mdst  reasonable        .  « 
expectations.    However,  when  we  attempt  to  measure  the  child's  typical  be- 
havior with  respect  to  the  domain  like  arithmetic,  we  are  doomed  to  .achieve 
a  less  accurate  estimate.     Theoretically,  we  could  individuaily  assess  every 
major  and  minor  function  in  the4l^:ea  of  arithmetic,  but  the  time,  expense, 
and  effort* required  would  make  this  a  process  to  be,  eschewed  during . initial 
assessment.     Con'sequently ,  although  the  estimate  sought  is  a  very  important 
one',  when  brbadrbased  questions  are  asked,  we  are  usually  limited  to  relatpively 
small  (less  than  ideal) 'samples  of  the /child'  s  behavioral  repertoire  of  other 
environmental  events  df  interest,    bf  course,  such  a  limitation  neither 
vitiates  the  requirement  that  the  assessor  select  the  most  accurate  method. 


available, "Other  factors. being  equal,  nor  dpes  it. nsutrali^e  the  advantages, 
of  coilectitig  ilong  terrn,  formative,  assessment  data.  . 
Time,:  Expense >  and  Effort  %  '  ' 

•The  rationale  for  considering  how  this  variable  fits  into  the  selection 
of  assessment  methods  has  been  explicitly  discussed  ih  the  two.  previous  . 
sections.    One  additional  point  shouldjbe  made,  however.    Too  f requenjily, 
the  time,  expense,  and  effort  required  t^y  various  assessment  methods  becomes 
ti^e  overriding  factat  in  determining  the  method  of  choice.    With  recognition 
th^t  there  are"  absolute  aimits  on  the  time,  expense,  and  effort  that  car^  be 

'  •  ■  '■  ■   ■■■     '    '  1    ■■  ■ 

spent  in  assessment,  under  most  conditiobs,  this  variable  should  be  the^east 

*      .   .  ■  ''^     ':■         '  •         ■•  ■         ....  ■     ,  ■ 

decisive  of  the  three.    Tf  the  question  being  asked  is  a  crucial  one,  it  is  • 
,oft^n  worth  the  extra  time,  expense,  ani  effort  it  takes  to  get  a  more  ^  ' 
accurate  estimate. 

Variables  of  Importance  In  * 
■Assessment  Process 

An  assessor  must  be  very  knowledgeable  concerning  three  variables  that 
form  the  foundation  of  bis  decisions:     (a) . the  attributes  or  dharacteristics 
of  the  child  and  hi's^environment  that  are  relevaiit  to  his  future  well  being, 
(b)-  this,  resources,  that, are  available  which  can  be  used  as  iids  during  the 
adsessment  process,  and;  (a;)  the  assessment  methods  which^  exist  that  can  be 
u§ed  to  help  investigate, the  attributes  bf . the  child  and  his  environment. 
This  is  especially  true  here,  \sinee  assessment  is  viewed  as  a  unique  process  , 
for  each  child. 
Relevant  Attributes  '  , 

Depending- on  circumstances  (e.g.,  age,  sex,  degree  of  visual  impairment), 
the.  particular  cluster  of  relevant  attributes  may  vary  somewhat j  but  generally, 
assessors  are  interested  in  the  domains  of  language  (including^.J.istening, 
'speaking,  reading,  spelling,  and  writing  skills) ,  mathematics,  social-emotional 


*  adjustment,  physical  development  (including  the  senses,  health,  ^nd  fine 

■      ■   .  .   \  .     ■  '  -     '■  ■    '  ^        '■  '  •  " ' 

and  gross  mo.tor  skills) intellfeQtual  ability,  arid  environmental  factors 
in  the  child's  hQme,  classroom  and* coinmunity.    All  of  , these  attributes  ^. 

should  be  of  interest  to  the  assessor  whether  he  is     baseball  coach,  school 

-  •   ■■  •         .  ■      .    .  >    .   -  • 

nurse,  or  science  teacher  because  they  potentially  interact , with  one  another, 
making. the  assessment  of  each  important  tofair  the  others.    For  instance, 
it  is  common  for  a  child  to  experience  academic  and  motor  difficulty  because 
his  vision*  is  mildly  impaired.    Likewise,  we. have  seen> social-emotional  and 
academic  pir 6b lems  chat  stem  from  overly  solicitous  or  overly  ri^id  parents  . 
and  teachers.    Mercer  (1973)  and  others  have  clearly  demonstrated  how  en--  _ 
vironmerttal  circumstances  affect  measures  of  IQ.    Examples  of  interactions, 
like  these  are  eiidless. 

Furthet,  .the  a'ssessor  must  have  a  very  clear  understanding  of  what  the 
attributes  "reading",  "mathemajtics" ,  and  so  c6n  mean  to  him.    This  under staniding 
should/ be  in  the  fo/tm  of  a  taxonomy  of  goals  and  objectives  which  may  be 
adopted  from  the  work  of  others  or  may*  be  a  synthesis  of  all  the  assessor 
has  learned  from  readings  and  experience.    In  such  taxonomies  attributes  are 
broken  down  into  broad  skills broad  skills  into  enabling  skills,  and  so 

■■       "  0  ■  .  V 

on,  then  highly  discrete  behavior  is  specified  in  objectives.^  Although. no 
"  extant  hierarchy  of  skills  has  proven  generally  accepted  by  all,  unless  the 
assessor  has  some  such  hierarchy  in  mind  as  he  assesses  a  child,  he  will  do 
little  more  , than  collect  a  conglomeration  of  esti^tes  which  follow  no 
logical  sequence  and  cannot  be  interpreted  in  any  integrated  way^    It  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  .this  chapter  to  presenjt  examples  of 'extant  taxonomies, 
but'  they  are  available  to  educators  for  several  domains  (e.g.,  adequate 
taxonomies  of  reading  have  been  published  by  Science  Research  Associates  and 
gandom  House) .  \    '        .  "  ■ 


Available  Resources  ;  ^ • 

There  are  at  least  five  types  of  resources  the  assessor  can  use  to 
.help  hlin  gather  data.    The  types  and  a  partial  list,  of  examples  include: 

(1)  individuals  in  the  school  (e.g.,  former  and  current  teacher.s,  school 

■■      ■  ••  #     .  ■  '  ■   »  ^- 

psychologists,  guidance ^counselors,  school  nurses,  social  workers,,  admin- 
istrators, lunchroom  workers,  peers);   (2)  individuals . in  and  near  the 
home  (e.g.,  parents,  siblings,  other  relatives,  the  child  himself ,  rieighbor- 
hood  children  and  their  parents);   (3)  community  aget^cies  (e.g*,  mental  health 
clinics,  counseling  services,  Easter  Seal  Society,  educational  diagnostic 
clinics,  local  associations  for  handicapped  children);   (4)"  independent 
professionals  (e.g.,  family  physicians ,  neur^pg^sts ,  psychiatrists,, 
otologists,  dentists,  family  counselors) ;   (5)  literary  resources  (e. g. , 
textbooks,  professional  journals  and  magazines ,  reference  books) .     In  some 
cases  the  resource  can  actually;*  gather  data  for  the  assessor  (e.g.,  school 
psychologist);  in  other  instances  the  resource. contributes  the  data  (e.g., 
sibling);  fiilally,'  some  resources  provide  information  which,  leads  to  better 
-decisions  concernii^  the  assessment  strategy"^(e,  g. ,  reference  books). 
Assessment  Methods  '  '  ^  ^ 

Eight  methods  have  been  identified  by  the  authors  that  can  be  used  by 
assessors  to  collect  information  abolit  any  given, child  and  his  environmental 
circumstances.    Below  are  descriptions  of  the  mfethods  and  some  comments 
regarding  their  usefulness:  ' 

1.     Inspection  of  Previously  Collected  Data  refers  to  the  perusal^ 
of  anecdotal  notes,  prior  test  results,  physical  examination  reports,  etc. 
that  are  contained  in  the  child's  record  files.     It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  there  are  usually  several  files  for  any  particular  child  atid  each  may 
contain  information  worfihy  of  collection  (though  it  may  be  spotty  or  in-- 
complete) .    A  review  of  available  resources  will  provide  clues  concerning 
the  possible  locations  o^  these' files.     One  cannot  assume  that  those  r^ponsibl 


for  the  child  will  automatically  identify  the  locations  of  the ^previously 

t>  ,  •   •  .  ■  .  ' 

collected  data;  frequently,,  the  ass-essor  must  systematically  ask  whether^ 

•<••..  .  ^ 

or  not  the- data,  are  available  and,  if  so,  where. 

2.  Informal  Consultation  may  be. used  with  resources  who  know  things 
about  the. child  that  the  assessor  does  not  know.  .  Although^ there  is  no 
concerted  effort  to  prepare  for  informal  consultation  and  the  inf ormatioij: 
not  systematically  obtained  with  a  clear-cut  guideline  iii  mind,  it  may  still 
yield  valuable  ire  suits  (e^g.-,  clues  for  further  assessment),  The-method 
requires  little  time,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  information  must  be  held 
suspect  without  additional  support.  - 

3.  Structured  Interviews  may  he  used  for  .either  specific  6r  generic 
purposes.    Advance  planning  with  respect  to  the  purpos^e  and  guidelines  of 

the  interview  is  the  main  key  to  the  effective  use  of  the  niethod  •     Some  connnon 
purposes  include  gathering  information  about  the  domains  within  which  the 
child  has  difficulty,  acquiring  a  me^ic^l  and/pr  f axnily  hi3tory ,  and  deter- 
mining what  resource^  have  previously*  collected  information  atfout  the  child 
and  his  environment.     Structured  interviews  require  relatively  little  ti^e, 
but  the  data  obtained  is  only  as  good  as  the  assessor's  ability  to  ask  the 
right  questions  and  the  resource's  ability  to  provide  helpful  answers, 

4.  Screening  Devices  in  the  form  of  questionnaires,  ratii^g  scales, 
checklists,  and  inventories  comprise  the  last  of  the  "quick  and  dirty" 
assessment  methods  (i-,e.,  methods  that  gather  data  in  a  hurr^,'  almost  in- 
variably  through  report).    As  with  the  previous  methods,  screening  devices  . 

*  4  '  '    '  " 

.1  * 

like  the  Behavior.  Problem  Checklist  and  the"  Self  Help  Skill  Assessment 
Checklist  are  efficient  instruments,  but  the  accuracy  o^^^th^  estimate  may 
vary  widely  depending*on  the  respondent's  skill  in  rating  as  well  as  the 
reliability  and  validity  of  the  device  itself. 
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3*    Norm-referenced  Tests  provide  samples- of  the  examinee  Is  behavior, 
usually  collected  in  an  optimal  settings  that  can  be  compared  to.  his  age* 
or  occupational  peers  in  some  specifiable  population.    Some  may  wish  to- 
classify  these  tests  as  "quick  and  dirty**,  much  as"  the  foregoing  imethods^ 
were  categorized.    The  charge  is  certainly  justified  in  many  ways,  but  all  ' 
such  instruments,  as  they  have  been  defined  here,  do  have  the  advantage 
that  the  estimate  is  the  direct  result  of  the  behavior  of  the  one  being     '  ' 
assessed  dhd  not  the  result  of  someone's  'opinion  about  the"  behavior.  ,  It 
must  also  be  recognized  that  the  terms,  norm-referenced  test  and  criterion- 
referenced  test,  in  this  sense,  are  hot 'mutually  exclusive.    The  Key Math 
Diagnostic  "Arithmetic  Test  clearly  shows  how  one  ir^trument  can ^dttempt 
to  serve  both  purposes.    Admittedly,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  two  types 
of  -tests  (i.e.,  one  stratifies  examinee's  scores  from  highest  to  lowest, 

the  other. seeks  to  determine  whether  or  not  objectives  have  been  mastered 

*  .        '  ^     -       *  ■  *     ■  ♦ 

by  the  examinee),  the  constructor  must  lean  heavily  toward  one  purpose  or' 

the  other.    Nevertheless,  it  is  presumably  not  useless  to  cfbtain  an  estimate 
of  how  the  child  faired  in  comparison  to  his  peers,  even  when  the  teat  is 
primarily  intended  to  estimate  absolute  mastery  of  objectives.    A  final 
advantage  of  norm-ref erencad  t^sta  is  that  they  offer  suggestions  for  mote 
pecific  assessment,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  seldom  say  much  about 
nctional  behavior  in  settings  within  the  natural  environment  (e.g.,  class- 
room), home,  community).    And,  like  the  other  methods  presented  so  far,  they 
are  efficient.  •  • 

6.    Criterion-referenced  Tegts  are  precisely  the  same  as  norm-referenced 
test»  but  for  two  characteristics;     (1)  they  do  no.t  have  normative  data 
that^  can  be  used  for  comparative  purposes;  (2)  they  are  often  developed  by  . 
individuals  wha  have  little  comnicrCence  in  test  construction.    While  the  first 
characteristic  is  not  a  serious  problem,  th^  second  is  an  insurmountable 

•  ,50^ 
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disadvantage.    Too  frequently,  advocates  of  cri'terion-ref erenced  tests  forget 

■o 

that  the  factors  which  govern  the  construction  of  such  tests  are  very  similar 

2 

to  those  by  which  norm-refefenced ' tests  are  jtidged  •    Depending  on  length 
and  the  specific  items  within  the  test,  they  may  attempt  to  measure  global 
domains  (e/g. ,  mathematics)  ;^or  very  precisely  stated  specif  ic  objectives. 
If  they  are  well  constructed,  criterion-referenced  tests  can  be  far  more- 
useful  for  some  purposes  than  the  best  norm-refetenc^d  test  available.  ^ 

7.     Systematic  Observation  refers  to  the  collection  of  assessment  data 
as'  the  behavior  to  be  measured  spontaneously  occurs,  usually  in  the  natural 
environment.    Although  global  inferences  about,  behavior  can  be  derived,  from, 
such  data  (e.g.,  classroom  climate),  the  recent  trend  has  been  toward  the 
observation  of  relatively  discrete  behavior  (e.g.,  out  of  seat,  palk  outs). 
Like  any  other  assessment  method,  observation  can  be  carelessly  done,  to 
the  point  that  '*data"  become  litple  mdre  than  anecdotal  nbtes  about  What" 
the  assessor  supposes  he  saw  occur.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  more  ap- 

'   propriate  name  of  the  method  used  is  screening,  device.    Other  sources  present 

a  tHorough  description  of  the  factors  that  govern  the  construction  of  useful 
.  observation  systems  (Bersoff,  1974;  Medley  &  Mitzel,  1963;  Wright,  1960); 

°    therefore,  these  factors  will  not  be  discussed  here.    However,  it  is  worth 
.  noting  that  systematic  observation,  as  an  assessment  method,  does  have  a 
well-developed" base  on  which  the  ef'ficacy  of  any  particular  observation 
system  may  be  judged.    Consequently,  the  assessor  should  have  a  firm  grasp 

^'^f  this  knowledge  base  before  attempting  the  wide  spread  use  of  the  method. 
.8.    Referral  (Request  for  Services)  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  if 

■  — '>  — ~' 

time  is  not  crucial.    Depending  on  the  person  whode  services  are  requested, 
any  of  the, other  methods  may  be  used  in  data  gathering.    For  instance,, a 

•  ■  *  • 

^c.f.  Gronlund  (1965)J  beCecco  (1966) 

r'  , 
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school  psychologist  might  be  asked  to  administer  a  general  achievement  test  ' 
or  a  colleague  might  be  requested  to  observe  systematically  to  obtain  in- 
.  formation  about  the  teacher's  qufi^ty  of  interactiotl  with  the  child.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  diversity  of  possible  requests,  estimates  derived  from 
this  assessment  methbd' will  vary  in  utility  according  to  the  specific 
procedure  or  technique  employed. 

From  Mush  Through  Melon  to  Rock    *       -  ; 
In  any  assessment  endeavor  that  purports  to  view  the  whole  child,  thfere 
exists  the  Immediate  problem  of  determining  how  to  do  so.    The  authors  have 
contendi^d  that  criterion-referenced  measures  are  not  the  total  answer.  Their 
major  strengths,  as  they  are  currently  presented  in  the  literature,  seem 
to  lie  in  the  fotmuratioti  of  enabling  objectives  far  the  child,  the  bottom 
line  of  assessment,  so  to  speak.    They  are  typically  far  too  inefficient 
to  accommxjdate  situations  in  which  one  knows  very  little  about  the  child, and 
his  circumstances'.     If^  we  cannot  realistically  assess  eyery  enabling 
objective  we  consider  desirable  for  Che  child's  future  well-being,  what 
alternative  do  we  have? 

The  answer  is  that  during  the  early  part  of  assessment  we  must  be 
willing  to  accept. evidence  of  relatively  low  power,  which' at  the  same, 
time  is  highly  efficient  in  terms  of  time,  effort,  and  expense  required 
to  collect  It.         assessment  progresses,  less  efficient  methods  can  he 
adopted,  that  provide  evidence  In  which  we  can  place  a  great  deal  of  confidence* 
This  view  is  similil^  to*  the  one  offered  by  Yarger  (1974).    Although -the 
orientation  of  this  paper  is  different,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  terms 
and  general  point  of  view. 

Figure  1  illustrates  a  scheme  for  the  estimation  of  the  quality  of 
evidence  gathered  during  the  assessment  of  the  child  and  his  environment. 
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Fig.  1    A  scheme  for  the  determination  of  the  absolute' quality  of  evidence 
gathered  during  the  assessment  of  the  child  and  his  environment. 

Adapted  from  Yarger,  1974 
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In  the  figure,  the  levels  of  quality  of  evidence  can  be  defined  as  fbl 

1.  Mush  7  evidence  that  may  be  rather  inaccurate^  usually 
sutnmative,  and  allows  only  tentative  conclusions  at  1  the 
attribute  level.  ^  ' 

2.  Melon  -  iavW.dence  that  is  moderately  accurate,  usually  either 
-summativgjjr  intermittently  formative,  and  allows  fairly -definite 

conclusions  concerning  attributes  and  broad  skills. 

3.  Rock  -  evidence  that  is  highly  accurate,  intermittently  or  contin- 
uously formative,  and  allowst  rather  precise  conclusions  regarding 

V    enabling  skills. 

The  levels  of  quality  actually  cut  across  the.  three  phases  of  assessment 
(i.e. ,  screening,  clinic  assessment,  follow-up  assessment).    By  tjils  it  is 
meant  that  any  level  of  quality  may  be  collected  during  any  phase  of  assess- 
ment in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  phase  is  characterized  hy.one  evldencia 
quality  level.     It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  terms  depicting ^he  three 
quality  levels         not  perjorat.ive  in  nature.    Yarger  was  right  in  his 
reference  to  research  an^eval^uation  activities  and  it  is  also  true  here 
that,  *'...no  claim  is  being  made  for  the  absolute  superiority  of  one  quality 
level  over  another.    Rather,  each  level  of  evidence  must  be  judged  by  the 
motivation  for  its  procurement  as  well  ^s  its  intended  use." 
Screening  (*Mush) 

Evidence  collected  during  screening^  is  farther  removed'  from  the  speci- 
ciflcatlon  of  enabling  objectives  than  any  other  data  collected  during 
assessment.    Its  main  purposes  are  to  uncover  the  views  of  those  who  have 
prior  knowledge  of  the  chiXd  and  his  work  and  to  gather  some  preliminary 
evidence  which  will  guide  later  assessment  decisions.    Screening  evidence 
is  characterized  by: 

1.  Its  use  of  opinions  and  prior  records  as  a  data  base. 

2.  Its  broad  scope,  which  includes  all  the  attribute  areas  previously 
listed.      (  * 

0 

^    3.  .  Its  use  of  informal  consultation,  structured  interviews,  inspection 
of  previously  collected  data,  and  screening  devices  as  assessment 
methods. 


4.  The  efficiency  with  which  data  are  collected. 

■      .  **  '  ' 

5.  The  tentativenebs  of  the . conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  most 
sources  of  i?nf ormation  (hence  the  term  ''mush*') . 

The  opportunity  provided  for  the  collection  of  environmental  .  • 

information  (e.g. ,  attitudes,  expectations,  prior  instructional  7^ 
strategies).  '■  ' 

Although  screening  evidence  is  often  "mushy"  with  respect  td  instructional 

decisions  that  can  be  made!  as  a  result,  it  does  possess  two  advantages  .which 

justify  its  use.    Fiiist,  it  provides  the  ^assessor  a  picture  of  those  resource 

people  who  have  had  the  most  contact  with  the  child  in  the  past.    Thus,  the 

realism  witl/ which  parents  view  their  child's  successes  or  failures  can  be 

observed,  ^he  skill  with  yhich  the  child's  former  teacher  selected  materials 

/ 

can  be  determined,  peer^'  attitudes  toward  the  child  may  be  polled,  and  so  on^ 
Second,;/ screening  heljps  to  generate  hypotheses  about  those  attributes  of  the 


/ 


child  which  are  mbst  irt-^iwfSrb^imprdvement  as  well^as  rule  in  or  rule  out 

some  attributes  as  candidates  for  intensive  :remiedial  help.    The  inspection 

of  previously  collected  data  frequently  serves  this  latter  function,  if  the 

^ata  is  of  the  "melon"  or  "rock"  variety. 

/         Screening  then,  results  in  two  lists.    The  first  list  contains  the 
/  '  ■ 

attributes  considered  to  be  strengths  concerning  the  child  and. his  environment, 

*  .  ''^ 

The  second  contains  those  attributes  considered  as  wealcnesses.    Of  course, 

many  of  the  designations  are  necessarily  tentative  at  this  stage  and*  require 
clinic  assessment  to  support  or  deny  them. 
Clinic  Assessment  (Melon) 

The  main  function  of  clinic  assessment  is  to  estimate- the  current  status 
of  the  attributes  that  were  tentatively  identified  as  strengths  and  weaknesses^ 
during  screening.    The  broad  skills  which  underly  these  attributes  are  assessed 
during  this  phase  as^well.    Clinic  Assessment  is  characterized  by: 


1.    Its  use  of*  direct  behavioral  data  as  opposed  to  the  opinions  of 
others.  ' 


.  2.*    Its  "telescopic"  narrowing,  down  of  possible  points  for  intervention 
later  on.  -    '  . 

3.    Its  use  of  referral  and  relatively  broad-based  norm-referenced 
tests,  criterion-referenced  tests,  and  systematic  observation  as 

assessment  methods.  .    •  % 

•        ■  ■  .   .  ;    ' ,  ^.  ^« 

4^    The  efficiency  with  which  the  data  is  collected. 

5^    Its  use  of  optimal  and  '•simulated"  environments  ^s  the  primary 
settings  for  data  collection. 

Clinic  Assessment  fills  an  intermediate  position 'between  the  three 

assessment  phases.    Although  the  data  are  generally  as  good  as  or  better  than 

those  collected  during  screening,  they  are  seldom  as  worthwhile  ins true tionally 

as  follow-up  assessment,  hence;  the  term  "melon".  "It  should  be  mentioned  here 

the  results  of  the  clinic  assessment  are  not  viewed  in  isolation;  rather,  the 

Interpretation  of -the  results  is  an  actuarial  proce&s  in  which  all  currently 

available  data  (including  those  gathered  during  screening)  are  taken  into 

account.    Thercfpre,  as  evidence  is  accumulated, ^'^^sh"  may  turn  Into  "atlon" 

and  "melon"  into  "rock". 

There  are  two.  major  outcomes  to  clinic  assessment.    First,  more  confidence 

can  be  placed  in  a  revised  list  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  (at  the  attribute 

level)  than  was  previously  possible.    Second,  important  evidence  Is  gatjiiered 

concerning  the  broad  skills  underlying  each  attribute.    Such  evidence  l^ads 

the  assessor  to  yet  more  specific  hypotheses  about  enabling  skills  to  be  tested 

during  follow-up  assessment. 

Follow-Up  Assessment  (Rock)  .  . 

'The  major  purpose  'of  this  phase  is  to  estimate  the  current  status  of  the 

enabling  skills  identified  as  potential  strengths  and  weaknesses  at  the  end 

bf  clinic  assessment.    It  is  very  important  at  this  stage  that  a  "Ibwest 

functional  level"  be  established  to  preclude  the  possibility  that  instruction 

will  begin  on  an  enabling  skill  that  is  beyond  reasonable  expectation  for  the 

one  who'  is  to  be  instructed*    Below  are  the  main  characteristics  of  follow-up 

aiiesament: 


1.  It  usek  diirect  behavioral  evidence  exclusively •  #' 

*    /  '  *= 

2.  It  documents  the  need  .for  Instruction  concetnlng  specific  enabling 
skills.  /  '  .  /  ' 

3,.^  It  uses/ only  precise  (narrow-based)  criterion-refetenced  tests  and 

observation  as  assessment  methods.  ~  ,  ^ 

»  ».,'*•/'  ■  '  . 

.      4,    '^.t:  is/relatively  inefficient-  in  terms  of  time,  effort,  and  expense* 

5,    Assessment'  d^ta  *>are  collact^d  solely  within  ^the  child's  natural  ; 
enmronraent,  -  . 

From  a  behavioral  point  of  vlew,^  data  collect;ed  during  follow-up 

assessment:  are  the  most  yalid  of  all*    This  is  because  behavior  is  assessed 

so  frequently  and  in  such  small  "bits"  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 

it  repy^esents 'the  construct  or  enabling  skill  it^  question  (DeCecco,  1968) • 

/  — ^1     ^  .      ■  ,  • 

Consequently,  such  evidence  can  usually  be^  considered  as  ''rock  hard**  in 

Yar^feer's  terms;.  ^  v 

The  most  important  outcome  of  the  follow-up  assipssment  is  a  profile  of 

:he  behavioral  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  child  and  his  environment* 

/ Weaknesses  can  then  be  strengthened  systematically^^iby  specifying  enabling 

.yY  objectives  for  each  weak  enabling  skill,  selecting  and  implementing  instructional 

/       strategies,  and  evaluating  th^eir  efficacy.    Follow-up  assessment  data  serve. 

/         a  valuable  function  during  evaluation  because  they  become  the  baseline  used 

./  '  for  comparison  with  formative  data  collected  during  instruction.    Used  this 

/  way,'^ta  for  evaluck^^ng  instructional  strategies  become  "rock"*  type  data 

instead  of  "melon"  or  "mush"  as  is  so  often  the  case. 

Nummary  ^ 

In  an  attempt  to  place  available  assessment  methods  In  perspective,  an 
alternative  assessment  model  was  presented.    This  model  effectively  allows 
the  assessor  to  winnow  the  multitude  of  attributes,  broad  skills,  and  en^' 
abling  skills  into  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  child  and  his,  environment. 
When  the  model  is  ,applied,  less  efficient  Assessment  methods  which  require 

4 

the  collection  of  formative  data  (e.g.,  criterion-referenced  tests  and 


systematic  observation)  are  used  only  for  those  attributes  and  broad  skills  = 
previously  shown  to  be  in  crucial  need  of  improvement  by  more  efficieat  ' 

»  ■ 

assessment  methods. 

^  Assessment  of  Visually  Impaired  Youngsters 

The  prevalence  estimate  of  visual  impairment  among  school-aged  children  . 

is  O.IS  (U*S.  Office  of  Education,  1975).    Since  there  are  sd  few  visually 

Impaired  children,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  there  exist  few  adequately 

*  constructed  'assessments  for  use  with  these  youngsters. 

« 

With  regard  to  norm-referenced  instruments,  there  are  two  major  problems 
to  overcome:     (a)    commonly  used  nonp-ref erenced  instruments  contain  many 
visually  "loaded"  items,  effectively  preventing  the  visually  impaired  from 
demonstrating  their  knowledge  and  skill;  (b)    available  instruments  rarely 
have 'norms  based  on  the  visually  .impaired  population*    Although  the  contrary 
^i^s^t  unheard  of,  psychometricians  generally  overconie  the  temptation  to 
apply  visujally  loaded  tests  to  visually  handicapped  children/   The  second 

problem  is  marr  commonly  abused' by  assessors.    'For  example,  although  there 

-        '  .  .> 

are  no  norms  collected  on  thfe  visually  impaired  population,  Bauman  (1972) 
comments,  "One  oi  the  best  illustrations  of  (a)  test  we  can  use  without  qhange, 
is  the  verbal  scale  of  the  We'chsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  .  .      and  in 
part  for  this  reason  is  the  most  used  of  all  the  mental  tnoaaurea  with  blind 
clients  (p.  219)."    According  to  the  Standards  for  Educational  and  Psycho- 
logical Tests  and  Manuals  published  jointly  by  the' American  Psychological 
Aiisociation,  the  American  Education  Research  Association,  and  the  National 
Council  on  Measurement  in  Education  (1&74) ,  such  practices  are  to  be  eschewed 
by  aaaesiora.    In  short,  tests  should  be  normed'  on  samples  of  individuals 
whose  characteristics  are  representative  of  the. individuals  who  will  be  assessed 
with  the  test  later  oh. 
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Selection  and  Use  of ■ Instructional 
Strategies  and  Mat^erlals 

A  great  deal  Is  known  about  how  children  learn  and  hoW  thejy.are 

motivated.    If  It  Is  true  that  education  has  been  unsuccessful  In 

training  youngsters  for  adult  achievement  and  happiness >  we  must  not 

claim  that  it  is  .because  we  know  too  little  about  learning  and  motiv.ation. 

Many  disciplines  (e.g.,  psychology,  child  development,  educational  psycho-^ 

logy>  education,  sociology)  have  contributed  to  our  understanding  of 

.learning  and  motivation;  res^^rch  efforts  by  some  investigators  date 

back  over  two  hundred  years  (Kanner,  1964).    Special  educators,  have 

added  to  our  knowledge  considerably,  exemplified  by  the  work  of  Blake 

(1974,  1976),  in  which  she  draws  together  what^  known  about  children's 

learning*    Behaviorists  (e.g.^  B.  F. ^Skinner  and  Albert  Bandura)  have 

laid  the  groundwork  which  explains  how  individuals  are  motivated  to  perform 

work  they  are  capable  or  doing.    Educators  and  special  educators  h^ve 

extended  that,  knowledge  (e.g. ,  N.  G.  Haring  and  Richard  Whelan) .    It  is 

the  author 5  position  that, ^  if  teachers  consistently  apply  what  is  already 

known  about  effective  teaching,  they  will  be  highly  successful,  in  preparing 

students  for  effective  adulthood. 

In  this  chapter  the  core  of  effective  teaching  will  be  described.  The 

description  will  come  in  two  parts:  .  general  conditions  which  influence 

learning  and  motivational  conditions  that  influence  performance. 

General  Conditions  Which  Influence 
"  Acc^uisition,  Retention,  and  Transfer 

Research  has  shown  that  there  are  some  conditions  which  influence 

the  acquisition,  retentiorj,  and  transfer  of  skills  similarly,  regardless 

of  the  specific  type  of  learning  involved.    Conditions  that  influence 

acquisition  are  diacufi^ed  first*. 


Acquisition  » 

J  ■    '■  ■        '  '.\  '      „  . 

Acquisition  refers  to  the*  learning  of  new  skills  (I.e. ,  original  V. 

'v  '     ■  ' 

.  learning).    The  generalizations  described  below  apply  whether  the  pupil 
is  learning  a  discrimination  task,  a  set  of  concepts,. -or  any  other  type 
of  learning.    Ten  conditions  will  be  presented  which  deal  with  acquisition. 
The  major  soiirce  of  these  conditions  and  all  those  to  follow  is  the  work 
of  Blake  (1974,  1976),  a  trailblazer  in  applying^ the  results  of  research 
in  the  classroom.  '  " 

Intentional  and  incidental^earnlng .    Children  learn  a  great  deal 
incidentally.     For  instance,  new  words  may  be  included  in  the  speech  vo- 
cabulary of  a  child  without  any  specific  awareness  or  any  intent  on  his 
part  to  learn  them.  -  Likewise,  when  children  play  games  (e.g.,  cowboys 
and  Indians,  hide  and  seek),  they  learn  skills  and  information  that  will 

be  useful  to  them  later.     It  is  fortuna.te  that  such  learning  occurs;  it 

» 

reduces  the  load  that  educators  must  bear  in  some  degree.    However,  learning 

incidentally  is  not  the  most  efficient  method  of  learning.    Children  attain 

/ 

■•  '      "  /  , 

mastery  levels  more  quickly  when  they  Interact  with  instruction  and  materials 

with  th^  intention  of  learning  the  infOnnapion  or  skill. 

In  -simplest  terms,  the  teacher  should  clearly  explicate  the  information 
the  pupil  is  expected  to  learn,    Comtne'nts  such  as,  "The  next  task  is  important 
be  sure  to  learn  it  well,"  are  quite  appropriate.    Another. way  to  insure  in ten 
tional  learning  is  the  preparatiotl  and  dissemination  of  objectives,  but  only 
when  it  is  certain  that  the  pupils  become  fatmiliar  with  the  information  con- 
tiiined  within  the  objectives.  /Therefore,  the  teacher  should  go  over  each 
objective  prior  to  the  initia/tion  of  instruction  on  that  objective. 

Expository  and  discove/y  methods ♦    When  expository  methods  are  used 
during  ins tructjLon,  the  tocher  sets  forth  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the, 
activity.    A  discourse  q/t  example  designed  to  explain  what  is  difficult  to 


understand  is  used.     In  short, 'an  effart  is  made  to  insure  that  the 
pupil  grasps  the  material' to  be  learned.    When  discovery  methods  are  used,  * 
the  pupil  is  told  what  must  be  learned.    Therefore,  the  pupil  learns 
intentionally.    However,  little  other  information  is  given.    He  is  forced  , 
to  determine  how  to  learn  the  task  and  under  what  conditions  the  skill 
can  be  applied.    In  addition,  he  may- have  to^ guess  where  to  go  in  order 
to  acquire  information  about  the  task.    Expository  methods  are  superior 
to  discovery  methods  when  the  intent  is  for  the  pupil  to  master  the  objec-  ♦ 
tive  as  quickly  as  possible.    Discovery .methods  increase  stress  and  frus- 
tration, but  do  not,  of  themselves,  help  the  pupii  learn  how  to  deal  with 
such  stress  and  frustration  (except  incidentally).    Consequently,  even  when 
teaching  hoWto  deal  with  the  negative  effects  that  result  from  stress  and 
frustration,  expository  methods  should  be  used, 

IiJhole  and  parts  methods.    In  the  whole  method,  the  task  is  taught  as 
a  unity.    There  is  no  attempt  "to  spiit  the'task  into  components.    In  the 
parts  method,  the  task  (as  a  whole)  is  divided  into  components,  or  enabling 
skills,  which,  taken  together,  comprise  the  whole.    These  components  are 
then  taught  separately,  usually  in  sequence,  until  the  whole  task  is  foastered. 
A  combination  of  these  two  approaches  is  generally  better  than  using  either 
one  in  isolation.    For  example,  here  is  a  descriptt5i^N^  a  parts-whole-parts 
method:     (a)    First,  the  pupil  learns  to  read  a  few  nouns,  verbs,  and 
modifiers  in  isolation  (a  part);  (b)  Next,  he  learns  to  read  these  words 
arranged  in  a  simple  story  (the  whole);  (c)  Then,  he  learns  more  words  in 
isolation  (another  part) ;  (d)  The  pupil  reads  more  brief  passages  including 
all  the  words  learned  so  far  (the  whole),  and  so  on.    The  progressive  parts 
method,  commonly  known  as  chaining  In  behavior  modification  literature, 
could  be  used  to  teach  a  pupil  to  alphabetize  using  the  first  letter  in 
a  list  of  words,  then  the  first  and  second  letter,  and  so  on. 


Although  combined  approaches  are  usually  superior,  the  teacher  must 
make  some  decisions  regarding  the  approach  co^use,    For  example,  if  the 
objective  states  that  an  extremely  generalized  concept  be  learned,  it 
is  aften  best  to  use  a  whole  approach.    This  would  make  sense  when  in- 
trod^icing  the  concept  of  the  universe  to  a  pupil.    Upon  initial  preaen-  , 
tation,  much  of  the  underlying  structure  of  'the  concept  would  be  too 
difficult  for  the  pupil  to  grasp,  not  to  mention  the  teacher's  inability 
to  divide  the  concept  into  discrete  parts^    In  add^btibjn,  there  is  probably 
a  point  of  diminishing  returns  with  regard  to  breaking  tasks  into  parts. 
In  theory,  even  small  parts  can  be  divided  into  siaaller  parts.    A  rule 
of  thumb  is  to  avoid  further  division  when^,  the  pupil  has  shown  that  he 
can  learn  efficiently  at  a  given  taxonomic  level.    In  other  words,  if  the 
pupil  can  learn  eff  iciently  at  the  broad  skills  level,  do  not  break  the 
task  into'  enabling  skills;  if  he  can  learn  at  the  enabling  skill  level,  do 
not  break  the  enabling  skills  into  specific  skills.  .  • 

Distribution  of  practice.    Massed  practice  and  spaced  practice  refer 
to  the  way  in  which  the  pupil's  study  for  mastery  is  spread  out  across  tiitoe. 
With  massed  practice,  the  pupil  studies  for  relatively  long  periods  of  time 
in  a  single  session,    t^en  pupils  "cram*-  f6r  an  examination,  they  use  massed 
practice.    With  spaced  practice,  the  pupil  studies  frequently  for  relatively 
shorter  periods  of  time. 

Research  on  distribution  of  practice  varies  with  the  task  and  charac-* 
teristics  of  the  pupil.    Motor  skills  are  not  learned  as  quickly  when  massed 
practice  is  ased.    On  the  other  hand,  vhen  the  task  involves  verbal  learning, 
the  findings  are  complex  and  may  indicate  no  significant  difference$  in  the 
effects  of  massed  versus  spaced  practice.    With  regard  to  the  learner, 
students  with  short , attention  spans  require  that  practice  be  spaced.  They 
ne*d  increased  variety  during  instructional  periods.    Other  pupils  3o  better 

Er|c  7^^  C7 


with  relatively  longer  practice  sessions  because  frequent  changes  in' task  * 

and  orientation  cause  them  confusion.    These  pupils  o'f ten  need  more  time 

to  wanri-up  for  a  task;  if  highly  spaced  practice  is  used,  the  taskmay 

*■  •  ^  '   *         '  ' 

change  jiist  as  they  are  ready  for  real  practice/   Still  other  pupils  are 

better  able  to  tolerate  rather  tedious,  mundane  tasks  and  can  benefit  from 

massed  practice^ 

Amount  of  material.  '  This  refers  to  the  aggregate  of  what  is  .to  be 
learned—the  total  number  of  elements  for  which  the  pupil  will  be  held 
accountable.    It  is  understood  that  longer  tasks  require  more  time  £or 
mastery;  it  is  not  common  knowledge • that,  as  tasks  become  longer,  they  be- 
come disproportionately  harder.    For  instance,  doubling  the  amiQunt  *of 
material  does  not  simply  double  the  number  o£  trials  required^for  mastery. 
It  more  than  doubles  the  number  of  trials  required  for  master/.  *^The  amount 
of  material  should  Jbe  minimized  to  the  extent  jsossible*    When  exigencies 
in  the  classroom  interfere,  more  time'  to  study  should  be  given  the  pupil 
than  would  have  been  necessary  if  the  material  were  learned' in  smaller  pieces 

Recitation.    Recitation  refers  to  practice  without  the  benefit  of 
instruction  or  materials.     It  i-^  the  repetition  of  responses  in  the  presence 
of  stimuli.    When  a  pupil  asks  a  friend  to  ask  him  a^  set  of  study  questions 
which  he  attempts  to  answer,  he  is  using*  recitation r 

Recitation^ greatly  facilitates  learning.    A  4:1  ratio  of  recitation 
to  reading  infdrmation  is  most  eff(ictive,  for  instance  (Blake,  1976).  In 
addition,  recitation  through  both  bral  and  visual  channels  is  superior  to 
oral  or  visual  recitation  alone.  *  .  , 

Oral  and  visual  presentation.  *  Instruction  can  proceed  through  visual 

media  (e.g.,  pictures,  printed  matter,  slidesh  oral  media  (e.g.,  lecture, 

oral  recitation,  records),  or  bpth  (e.g.*  television,  videotapes). 

•  » 


'     Wheh  researchers  have  investigated  the  relative  effects  of  these 
approaches,  they  have  found  them  to  be  similarly  effective. '  Consequently, 
tlie  teacher  should  look  to  thefiask  for  direction  in  preparing  instructional 
strategies.    Should  the  task  Jrend  itself  readily  to. the  visual  mode  (e.g., 
learning  colors),  dbviously,  visual  materials  would  be  emphasized.    If  the 
task  lends  itself  to  the  oral  mode  (e.g.,  discriminating  sounds),  rely  most 
heavily  on  oral  presentations.   .When  either  mode  seems  appropriate  and 

materials  are  available,  use  both. 

♦  •      •  .  '  I-  ' 

Orientation  and  attention!    Orientation  is  the  act  of  attaining  a 

learning  set.    It  is  getting  ready  to  respond  to  information  and  material. 

* 

Attention  is  focusing  on>  some  stimuli  in  a  setting  and  ignoring  others. 
Within  the  materials  to  be  learned,  attention  is  winnowing  the  total  set 
of  stimuli  and  concentrating  on  specific  stimuli. 

The  .importance  of  orientation  and  attention  to  learning  cannot  be  over*-' 
emphasized.    WJ.thout  them,  little  lear^Hftg:  can  take  place.    Wheti  pupils  dre 
passing  notes  about  a  weekend  party,  they-^re  not  orienting  and  attending ^to 
the  learning  task.    What  can  be  done  to  ensure  orientation  an4  attention? 
First,  allowing  pupils  to  survey  the  materials  they  will  learn  facilitates 
orientation.    The  teapher  can  ask  them  leading  questions  that  will  encourage 
then  to  view  particular  aspects  of  the  materials.    Telling  pupils  how  the, 
materials aWill  influence  their  ovm  later  success  increases  orientation. 
Finally,  instructing  pupils  to  *'get  ready  to  learn"  the  material  increases 
orientation,  as  does  telling  them  how  they  will  be  held  accountable  for  the 
material.    Attention  can  be  generated  through  direct  instruction  as  well: 
•'Look  at  Che  photograph  on  page  14."    In  addition,  coding  techniques  like 
underlining,  presenting  key  material  in  colors,  and  asking  lead  questions 
which  focus  attention  on  particular  elements  are  f acilitative.  These 
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t^qhniquea  naturally  isolate  material,  which^leads* to  more  efficient  learning. 
,  Knowledge  o'^f  results #    When  a  teacher  telU  a  pupil  about;  the  adeqtiacy 

of  hid  performance  on. some  task,  knowledge  of  results  is  .used.    A  common 
synonym  is  feeidback.    In  short,  the  teacher  informs  the-  pupil  about  responses 
that  are  correct  and  responses  that  are  incorrect.    For  incofrect  responses 
the  pupil  is  told  wher^t  he  went  wrong  and  how  to  correct  his  errors. 

Feedback  greatly  facilitates  learning;  without  it,  little  learning 
takes  place.    If  the  teacher  presents  feedback  which  has  Motional  connotations 
Ce.g.,  "Great  work,  Fred!")    motivation  as  well  as  learning  may  be  affected. 
While  positive  social  reinforcement  may  enhance  the  feedback,  averaive  moti- 
vational techniques  (e.g.,  negative  reinforcement,  positive  punishment,  response 
cost)  may  negate  the  beneficial  effects  of  feedback  concerning  errors  in  the 
child's  responges.    That  id,  the  pupil  may  focus  on  the  emotional  evaluation 
of  his  performance  and  not  on  the  feedback  which  tells  .him  how  to  correct 
his  performance.    Knowledge  of  results  should  be  viewed  as  used  by  the 

.    teacher  to  Influence  the  pupil -cognitively,  not  emotionally.    In  contrast, 

*  -  '  ^  •  •  -7.. 

if  the  teacher  wishes  to  influence  the  pupil  emotionally,  conditions  which 
.influence  motivation  should  be  usedr  Jslhichever  decision  is  made,  it  should 


r 


be  made  intentionally  by  the  teacher.  ^ 

Structure.    Structure  refers  to  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  the 
material  to  be  learned.    Structure  includes  how  the  elements  of  the  material 
are  related  to  one  another.    Below  is  a  fcrief  illustration  of  the  taxonomy 
or  structure  of  eritities: 
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Nonliving 


Entities 


Animal 
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Other  taxonomies  can  be  easily  conceptualized:   'city  govettiment ,  arithmetic 
skills,  English  gramm&.r,  ' 

^^hen  pupils  are  able  to  understand  how  elements  in  material  "fit 
together''  they  leant  better*.  Learning  the  same  number  of  d^isJsLToate.  elements 
tatces  more  time.    One  important  aspect  of  structure  concerns  the. fact  that  ^ 
it  allows  the  pupil  to  ^see  how  new  material. relates  topreviously  learned 
material  and  ultimately,  where  the  maC^erial  will  take  him  (e.g.,  qualifica- 
tion for  a  job,  entry  into  college,  improved  ability  to  grasp  current  events). 

Ail  knowledge  has  structure.    When  teachers  instruct  pupils  without 
reference  to  that  structure,  they  experience  less  success. in  imparting  o 
knowledge.    Partly,  it  is  because  pupils  have  more  difficulty  grasping  ; 
apparently  unrelated  elements,  but  partly,  it  is  because  the  teacher  is  also 
unclear  about  the  knowledge  to  be.  taught.    Therefor^,  it  behooves  the  teacher 
to  study  the  material  to  be  taught  and  present  it  in  a  structured,  organized 
fashion. 

At  the  highly  specific  level,  task  analysis  leads  the  teacher  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  the  skill  to  be  taught Indeed,  task 
analysis  is  usually  stressed  at  the  lowest  taxonomic  levels  (e.g.,  putting 
on  a  shirt,  tying  shoes) .    Teachers  should  apply  these  same  analytic  skills 
at  higher  taxonomic  level^^    For  instance,  they  should  analyze  domains  like 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing;- into  broad  skills,  enabling  skills,  and 
specific  skills  in  order  to  grasp  the  structure  of  the  material  they  teach 
more  thoroughly.    The  taxonomies  of  goals  and  objectives  included  in  thi's, 
book'  represent  the  product  of  such  an  endeavor^ 
Retention  » 

Retention  refers  to. the  amount  of  learned  material  which  is  preserved 
over  time.    Simply,  it  is  what  is  remembered.    Several  conditions  influence 
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the  degree  to  which  pupils  retain  inf omiation.  Four  of  these  conditions  are 
presented  below. 

fiegree  of  original  learnings    When  children  learn  material  extremely 
well  during  acquisition,,  they  are  much  more  likely  td  retain  'the  material 
across  time.    Children  who  experience  a  low  degree  of  original  learning  . 
-    are  much  more  prone  to  forget. 

To  illustrate,  consider  the  child  who  has  attained  mastery  level  / 
performance  on  the^tenth  trial  of  instruction  and  practice.  Assume  this 
to  be  the  objectives  .  ' 

Given  the  26  basic  Braille  letters  presented  in  random  order, 
the-  pupil  will  orally  name  each  sign  as  ^it  occurs  with  100% 
accuracy  at  a  rate  of  26  per  minute  or  better. 
In  order  to  ensure  retention  of  this  objective,  the  teacher  should  present 
the  child  with  five  to  ten  additional  trials  of  instruction  and  practice 
before  moving  to  new  and  different  types  of  objectives. 

Instructions  and  intent.    Like  accfuisition  learning,  in  which  pupils 
learn  material  or  skills  incidentally,  children  also  retain  information 
incidentally.    However,  -i^  instructioffs  are  used  which  direct  the  pupil  to 
the  specific  information  that  must/ be  retained  Ci»e.,  retention  with  intent) , 
the  pupil  will  remembe^that  material  more  readily.    Briefly,  Incidental 
retention  is  inf  priori  to '  instns5£ting  the  pupil  concerning  the  material  to 
be  retained.    In  tjie  ikxJi^ approach,  the  pupil  intentionally  focuses  on 
key  material  and  knows,  which  material  may  be  deemphasi:sed.    When  itiitructiilg 
for  retention  with  intent^  the  teacher  makes  such  comments  as:  "Remembtr 
what  I'm  going  to  gay  next'I"  or  ''Mote  the  raised  line  drawing  on  your  desk— • 
lt*8  on  your  objectives  Hot  for  tJiin  iiriit." 
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"Reminiscence.    Tfeis  is  a  phenomenon  that  occurs  followlhg  rest  after 

massed  practice i    Here  is  what  happens:^    G^)  ■  The  pup:{.l  is  given  a  long*:  * 

'•       '    .'     .    '  ■  \.  '  '  ,  ■     '  ■'  .  ■ 

ypractic.e  s BAM     pn  ^  skill  with  little -or  no  rest;  (b)  gradually  during  '.. 
the  practice  his  perfotmance  deteri'orates  as  a  result  of  fatigue,  hunger, 
boredom,  etc.     thus'  masking  (or  hiding)  what  the  .pupil  has  learned  and  ,  "  '  / 

retained;  (c)  the  pupil  ^is  given  a  jrest  period  which  allows  the  intetveniftg  .  ' 

'  ■    .    •  •  • .    ■  .  :  •  '  ■       ■  •■        .    '    \  '  ^   -  - 

factors  (i.e.,  fatigue,  boredom;  etc.)  to  dissipate;  (d)  the ^pupil  is  given 

''^Wn  evaluation  test  which  reveals,  his  true  retention.     If  the  pupil , had.  la e en  \ 

r^evaluated^,^,dr  retenti  end  of  the  practice  session, 

the  results  would  have  indicated  little  retention.    These  results  would  be  - 

invalid. "  That  is  because  the  intervening  factors  would  have  prevented  the 

child '.from  p-erformirig  at  his*  best  levelr   .  \  . 

When- teachers  evaluate  pupil's'  to  determii*ie. how  much  they  have  retained, 

they  should  be  .sure  the  pupils  are  well  rested.    Under  th^se  circumstances,''" 

•  .  '   ■   ■  -  ■  I  •       ■  "   "  J 

-  ■  .  C|  ,  » 

■  .  .  ■  ■    .  5        .  ■  .  ■    ■  .  .    ,-■  J  ■ 

actual  retention  of  the  material  will  be  revealed    ■  * 

Typ^  of  retention  measure.    There  are.  three  ba^sic  measures  of  retention. 

■  ■  '  ■  - " ■.  ■         '.-*■.'■-■'.'.■■         "  ■  ' 

They  axe (a)  Recognition,,  in  which  the  pupil  selects*  a  correct  response  on 

a  test  from  a  s^t  of.  plausi^p  alternatives;   (b)  structured  recall j  iii;  vrhich 

the  pupil .produces,  or  supplies  responses  on  a  test  (e.g.,  short  answer  and.  . 

essay  items)  ;  Cc)  rel^arning-  ot  -savings;,  in  which  the  pupil  studies  previously 

^  -     ^       •     ■      .      -      ■    '       '      >     •  .  ^        ■  -       '  '    ' . 

learned  material  .again  and- the  ,  time  or  ef f ort -requit.ed  to  reattain  mastery 
le^el  is  measured . 

■  .'■   •  ■     -.^  ^  :  \^  "    ^'    .  .       ■  . 

Different-  results  are  obtained  when  these  measures  are  applied  to  the 

same  objectives;  •  Recognition  is  easiest,  relearriing  is  harder,  and  structured 

■•   '  . .         '   .    •  '  '  Y'  \ 

recall  is  hardest.    This  generaliza.t ion    is  mitigated  somewhat  by  other 

■■■»■-'■•.*  .     '        ■  f  ■  '  ^ 

factors  (e.g.>  ^number' of- alternatives  dn  recognition  items),  but. is  valid 

■ '  ■  ft   ■  ■        •    .  • "  '     ♦  ■  "  • 

■«»'■•  ■  •  ■  .        ^  -  •     ,  • 

when  such  factors  are  controlled;  , 


^  Unforttirtateiy,  teachers  usually  choose  partidul^r  retention  measures^ 
for  the  wrong  reasons*    Some  teachers,  feel  more  comfortable  constructing  i 
tests  with  essay  items  which  require  structured  recall.    Such  m^sures  are' 
relatively  easy  to  constru£t7^ut.  difficult  to  score  reliably,  \  Other- 
teachers /'prefer  multiple  choice  tests,  beca^use  they. are  easily  scored,  - 
though  difficult  to  construct,    S.uch.  a  teachet  may  not  tru^t  his  ability 
to  make  reliable,  valid  judgments  on  aa  essay  test-    Releaming  has  seldom, 
beea  used  outside  the.  experimental  laboratory.    Teachers  seldom  use-  it  be-  ^ 
ise  they  are  unfamiliar  with  its  application, 

le  best  basis  to  use  when  choosing  how  retention  will  be  measured  is 
the  objectx^  which  is  to  he  evaluated.    GonSjLder  the  objectives  which  follow: 
Objective  1;    Given  three  brands  of  food  products  (e.g.,  canned  soup  *  ^ 
.  lunch  mj^at,  fruit)  vith  varying  prices,,  the  pupil  will 

choose  the  brand  with  the  lowest  price  with  95%  accuracy! 
■    Objective  2:    Given  a  pag^ of  problems  containing  the  100  basic 

mifeLtiplication  facts  presented  in  random  order,  the  . 
pupil  will  write  answers  to  jaacb  prbble^^  100% 
accuracy  at  a  rate  df  25  per  minute. 

Objective  3:  -  Given  .tax  forms  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  each 

„^  '  ■      '  ■ 

year,  the  pupil  will  complete  such  forms  accurately 

'.  \  •  ■  '  '      '  /  '    ^  ■  " 

and  maij  the  results  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 

'•'    '  •■  ■  •  >        -.    ■■      ■-  A'  ■  '  '■  ' 

Obj&tlve  1  requires-  selection  if  prices  are  presented  in  a  uniform  format. 
That  is,  if 'soup  A  is  20<;  for  an  eight  ounce  can,  and  soup  C  is  I95:  for  an 
eight ^unce  can,  then yche  pupil's  tasjk  is^  simiple  selection,    tor  such  an 
objective-,  the  use  of  a  test  which- req^^ired  structured  recall  or  releaming 
^J^ould  be  both  unneote  and  inappropriate. 


7^     .         ■  JJ 
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;  ■      :Ofe j^ectlrv^  2  requirea  struct^ured^  recall  • ; .  If  ^heVpupijt  was  'instructed 
to  "pick  the  rijghJt  <a:nswer"^^  from  a  gro:Up  of  four  alternatives^^  on  th^  test,  ' 
the  pupil  Vs  .score  on  the  v  test  could  not  be  used  td  -eyitiuate^^^^h^^^ 
.*'.thje^  objective,    That  is  because  the  objective  specif icallyVt^^  him  . 

to  supply  Cby  writing)  the  answer,     *  f>  , 

Objective  3  should  be  *eyaluateJ  by'inea^suring  relearning.    This  measure 
would  ptoyide  the  best  estimate  of  a  skill  previously  learned.     If  part  of 
the  material  lear.ned  previously^  is  retained,  it  should  be  evident  in'  the 
savings  accrued  in,;  the  time  required  for  complet^pn  of  the  task;  '  In  general, 
.^elearning  measures  long  tetm  retention,  - 

An  important  aspect  of  choosing  the  type  of  retention  measure  really^ 

■yi.-.  .  *     i,  *  ' 

concerns  the  writing  of  objectives  and,-  more  broadly,  the  development  of  . 
taatonomies  of  goals  &nd  objectives.    It  is  at  this  stage  of  teaching  that 
measurement  decisions  are  made  regarding  retention;  late^,  it  is  simply  a; 
matter. pf  interpreting  what  the  objective  describes*   'Hfe^^  important, 
aspect:    Objectives  should'^e  written  so  that  the  retention  me|^sur6 \^to  be 
used  is  the  same, one  required,  in  the  enyitonmerit  Outside  of  school.  For 
inatance,  when  an  individual  attempts ,  to  recalJL  the  facts  and  details  con-^ 
tained  in  the  President's  State  of  the  Union  Address,  he  does  riot  have 
the  luxury  of  iselecting  from  among  four  or  five  possib^Xe  altemativles*    He  . 
must  apply  structured  recall  to  produce  those  facts  and  details.  Con^ 
sequeritly,  testing  this  skill  yia  multiple  choice  tests  is  invalid.  In 
some  cases ^  the  real  world  environment  outside  of  school  requires  the 
individual  to  "picb  the  right  answer,''    Of  course,  selection  is  the  .reten- 
tion measure  to  use  in  such  cases,  .  Here  are  some  examples:     (a)  choosing  ; 
socks  that  match;   (b)  pick  c|:^^h^S--that  fit;  (c)  discriminating  denominations 
when  paying  for  purchases  in  a  store, ^ 


Trgiasfdr  is  tiae  'deigiB    to  which  ..a  pupil  applies  n^te^riai  or  skill  leamecl. 

one  sitviation  td  situations  which  differ  from  the  oiigihal  learn irig'^lsi 

.'■ '   .  ■..,*>.*•..'•■'•      .   •  ^       , .  ■  .  ■ 

tion..  \  Positive  transfer  oGcurs  when  the  pupil's  performance  in  the  new  sit;ua-: 

■  - '   .      •  '•      ^,  '   ■       .  * 

•- .     .  .  ■  '.  ■  ... 

jtion  is  added  by  what  he  learned  in  the  original  situation.    Negative  transfer 

occurs  when  the  pupil's  performance  is  inhibited  by  what  he  learned  in  the 

original  sitviatiion.    Teachers  want  to  facilitate  positive- transfer  and  inhibit 

^  negati've  transfer.    Three  conditions  which  accomplish  this  goal  are  presented 

below.  .  .  *  :         *  ■ 

.        Instructions  and  intent'.    AS  is  true  for  acquisition,  leafrhing  and  reten- 

tibn,  pupils  transfer. better  when  they  are  told  that  they  will  have  to  . transfer 

"  ■    '     •       ■   ■    ■         ,      ■  *  ,  >,  •  ^-  , 

■       •  -  «  ■  ■  • 

specific  information  and  skills.  .  It  Us- inportant  for.  them  also  'to  know  what  new  \, 
sitiiation^  will  require  th^  lase  of  the  information  and  skills. 

^  This  condition  is  easiXv  confused  with  another  condition  which  influences^  ♦ 

transfer:     similarity  relations  .1-  This  latter  condition  will  be  discxassed  later. 

h      ■  ■  .      •      •  I;       ^-  .  • 

InstruGtions  and  intent  is  distinctive  in' that  it^ -  focuses  on  infonni'ng  the 
pupil  that  h^  will  have  to.\use  the  skill  in  the*  future.  .  This  knowledge  secures  ' 
th^  pupil  's  awareness-  tod  attention,  j    /    *  ^  ;  > 

Degree  of  original  learning^  *  Ch il dren  who  ^filaster  io<aterial  at  o vsj^learhinij'  ; 
levels  not  only  retain  bettei^;  they  are  also  better  aHie« to  transfer  th 
material  than  pupils  who  do  not  acquire  thp  skill '^so  completely.    When  over*- 
learning  is  high  (e.g.,  practice  continues  100%  beyond  initial*  mastery), 
positj\ve  transfer  is  greatly  facilita*^^.    When  conditions  exist  which- are , 
favorable  for  negative  transfer,  a  high  degree  cif  overlearning  allows  pupils  , 
to  deal  with  those  conditions  mo  re**  effectively,  thereby  teducing  negative 
transfer.    Consequently ,  teachers  should  give  students- instruction  and 
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practice  which  allow  them  to  attain  high  levels  of  overlearning/ 

Similarity  relations ,  ,  "Similarity^  relations  ref  er  to  two  ways  ;tn  ~ ' 
which. situations  can  differ  when  the  pupil  must  transfer  from  the  original  .  : 
learning  situation  to  the  transfer  situation.    Each  difference  will  be  dls-  . 
cussed  separately..  ^  * 

First,  the  stimuli  in  the  two  situations. differ  but  the  responses 
remain  the  same ^    For  instance,  road  signs  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
have  recently  changed.     International  signs  are  now  used  which  allow  non-^ 
readers  aiid  f oreignei?'^^  to  readily  understand  their  meaning.     Individuals  who' 
originally  learned  under  the  old  system  must  transfer  the  very  same  responses 
to  new  and  different  stimuli.    .When  such  circumstances  exist,  the  teacher- 
must  point  but  to  the  pupil  how  the  stimuli  vary  from  the  otiginal  stimuli 
as  well  as  how  the  stimuli  remain  the  same  (eig.,  they  are  still  signs  found 
along  roads  which  provide    information  to  the  traveler) •    In  addition,  the 
teacher  must  inform  the  pupil  that  the  response  remains  the  sdme  even  though 
the  stimuli  differ  in  many  ways, 

Second,  the  stimuli ■ in  the  two  gituat ions  remain  the  same,  but  the 
responses  differ*    For  instance,  speaking  quietly  in  a  library  is.  important 
when  It  is  open  and  others  are  trying  to  concentrate,  Jbut  it  is  not  important 
after  hours  when  others  are  gone.    Using  relatively  heavy  pressure  is  appro- 
priate for  stopping  a  car  with  $>taridard  brakes,  but  inappropriate  for  the 
same  car.  which  is  equipped  with  power  brakes.    Although  thie  ordinary  water 
snake/and  the  water  moccasin  ate  nfearly  identical  in  appearance,,  only  the 
bite  of  the  latter  need  be  feared  because  it  is  poisonous.    When  such  cir* 
cumstances  exist,  the  teacher  must  p^oint  out  to  the  pupil  how  the  responses 
vary  even  though  the  stimuli  remain  essentially  the  same^ 


.In  both  cases  abovey  the  teacher'^  job  is.  to  instruct  the  pupil      '  . 
specifically  about  how  he  should  deal  with  varying  .stimuli  and  responses. 
The  pupil  should  be  made  aware  of  the  possibility  of  positive  and  negative 
transfer.    He  should  be  taught  how  to  avoid  the *effects6f  negative  trana'* 
fer  and  facilitate^  the  effects  of  positive  transfer  fox  spfecific,  common 
environmental  situations. 

Specific  conditions  which  influence  specific  types  of  learnings  It 
would  be  inappropriate  to  end  this  part  of  the  chapter  without  discussing 
conditions  whose  effect  is  specific  ts..-4i^t^^lar  types  of  learning.  Blake 
(1974)  described  34  conditions  which  variously  apply  to  discrimination 
learning,  concept  learning,  verbal  ^learning,  motor  learning-^  dealing  with 
connected  discourse,  and  problem  solving.     Some  conditions  are  more  power- 
ful in  their  effect  Chan  others,  but  all  have  support  for  their  use  derived 
from  basic  research  conducted  by  educational  psychologists,  experts  in 
child  development,  psychologists,  and  special  educators,    fallowing  is  a 
list  of  each  learning  type  and  the  conductions ''wjnich  influence  it.    The  "  ' 
reader  will  be  amply  reinforced  for  learning  and  applying  them  in  his  or  : 
her  classroom.    Unfortunately ,^ their  presentation  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  volnme. 

Motivational  Conditions 
Which  Influence  Per'fbmance  J 

Terms 

-         -  -  i 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  this  part  of  the  chapter  w^s  given  a 

title  which  is  at  variance  with  the  terms  currently  used  in  the  field  of 

special  education.    In  fact,  motivational  conditions  which  influence  performance 

is  simply  a  descriptive  phifase  that  is  synonymous  with  conditioning;  or  what  is 

commonly  called  behavior  modificatipn  in  today's  parlance.  ^ 


Th/ftre  are  several  reasons  be^hind  this  decision,  .  First,  the  title 

indicates  the  relationship  it  has  with  the,  first  part  of  the  chapter  Ci-e,, 

/  •        ■     *  .  *  • 

coi;^ltions  which  influence  learning)  •    Second,  the  title  Implies  that  there  ^ 

a^re  useful  distinctions  to  be  made  among  the  terms  used  to. separate  the 

•parts  of  the  chapter  (i.e.,  learning,  motivation,  and  performance) .  Thir^d, 

the  terms  used  in  this  section  are  not  new  terms.    Motivation  and  performance 

Ok 

are  conceipts  which  have  a  long  and  rich  history  in  the  st^dy  of  human  behavior. 
In  special  eduQation,  we  have  given  them  too  little  attention. 
Definition  of  Motivation  |,  ' 

A  motive  is  an  idea,  object,  or  event'that  causes  a  person  to  act  in 
a  part'icular  way.    Motivation  is  the  state  of  being  moved  to  act  by  the  ^ 
motive.    For  instance,  one  has  the  motivation  to  e^aj::.,  sleep,  learn,  achieve, 
etc.    In  naturally  occurring  situations,  we  seldom  know  the  specific  motive 
^ which  causes  a  person  to  act  in  a  particular  way.    But  in  the  classroom  we 
consciously  provide  children  with  motives  which  cause  them  to  act  in  ways 
we  deem  desirable*    Usually,  teachers  are  strongly  influenced  by  S9cietal 
values  when  they  choose  the  acts  they  motivate  pupils  to  perform.  Occasionally, 
school  officials  codify  such  values,  by  adopting  a  specific  curriculum  or  set 
of  social  standards  to^which  pupila'  behavior  is  compared.    This  part  of  » 
the  chapter  deals  with  conditions  which  influence  the  motivation  and  thus, 
the  performance  of  children.    First,  some  clarifying  comment^  are  needed. 
Need  for  Motivation  When  Learning 

A  reasonable  synonym  for  motivation  is  desire.    Consider -the^ pupil 
who  has.  no  desire  to  learn. objectives  which  are  relevant  to  school.  He 
is  likely  to  be  lethargic  when  presented  with  instructional  materials. 
Further,  he  may  be  easily  distracted  and  he  may  misbehave  frequently. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  conditions  presented  in  the  first  part  of 
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this  chapter  are  rendered  quite  irlef f ective.    The  conditions  whic^ 
learning  are  based  on  the^ssumption  that  the  child  is'^iinotivated  to  learn 
the  material  or  skill.    Wij^hbut  sUch  motivation,  he  wiUL. learn  only  inci- 

dentally,  which  we  know  to'^  an  ineffective  condition  fxjr  learning.  In 

■    V  ■    .  '  ■  ■   '       .  ^ 

short,  high  motivation  maxiii(iizes  the  effects  of  the  conditions  of  learning, 

'  .        ,i'  .  ' 

but  is  not,"  by  itself,  sufficient  to  ensure  d  high^^egr^e  of  learning. 

Even  the  most  motivated  youngster  will  not  learn  much  if  the  teacher  has 
failed  to  apply  the  conditions  which  influence  learning  appropriately.  Con- 
versely, the  extensive  and  appropriate  use. gf  the  conditions  of  learning  is 
not,  by  itself,  sufficient  to  ensure  a  high  degree  of  learning  elthet.  It 
is  the  effective  pairing  of  the  conditions  which  influence  learning  with 
the  motivational  conditions  which  JLnfluence  performance  that  ensures  a  high 
degree  of  learning.     .  * 

The  Distinction  Between  Learning  and  Performance 

In  practice,  when  educatojrs  want  to  estimate  lea.rning,'  they  usually 
mea-sure  the  child's  performance  on  a  test  after  a  period  of  instruction, 
assume  his  motivation  during  testing  to  be  ''normail"  Cvhatever  th^it  may  mean), 
and  infer  learning  on  the  basis  of  his  performance  on  the  test.    Such, a 
practice  is.  fraught  with  threats  to  its  validity.    Only  the  assumption  o|^^ 
"normal"  motivation  will  be  discussed  here  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  largely 
ignored  by  other  authors.    In  addition,  the  distinction  between  learning 
and  performance  hinges  on  this  assumption  to  a  great  extent.. 

Nearly  ^13,  tedts  whic'h "'might  be  used  to  estimate  learning  assume  that 
the  child  is^  motivated  to  "do  his  best"  on  the  test.    If  the '^assumption  is  ' 
true,  then  the  child's  ultimate  score  can  more  easily  be  ascribed  to  hip    .  - 
learning.    If  not,  the  score  may  be  a  funttion  of  learning  or  motivation 
or  a  combination  of  the  two  (not  to  mention  other  possibilitieg  which  have 
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have  been  widely  discussed,  Such  as  test  error  and  test  invalidity).  Con-, 

sider  three  children,  all  of  whom  have  learned  the  same  amount.    One  child 

exhibits  a  level  of  motivation  to  perforin  on  the  test  which  is  about  the 

same  as  most  other- children  for  whom  the  test  was  designed.    Another  child 

has  a  very  strong  motive  for  performing  well  on  the  test:    Perhaps  it  is  to 

rank  first  in  his  class  or  perhaps  a  highly  valued  scholarship  will  result' 

from  a  high  score/    A  third  child  has  a  low  Tevel  of  motivation  to  perform 

well  on  the  test:    Perhaps  the  test  administration  will  prevent  him  from 

taking  a  trip  with  his  parents  or  perhaps  it  will  interfere  with  his  worlf 

on  the  school  newspaper.    As  a  result  of  their  differences  in  motivation, 

it  is  very  likely  that  the  three  youngs td|t%^  will  obtain  scores  on  the  te^t 

which  are  quite  different  even  though  all  three  have  actually  learned 

the  same  amount.  '  " 

How  much  impact  does  variance  in  motivation  have  on  estimates  of  learning? 

This  is  an  Important,  albeit  rhetorical,  question  since  it  ha^  riot  been 

■  •      -        ■    ■  "      !  ■  . 

Studied  very  tftiich.    Indeed,  it  is  startling  to. realize  how, little  attention 

has  been  paid  this  crucial  variable  by  researchers.    Though  the  field  abounds 

with  measures  of  intellect  and  all  sorts  of  achievement,  there. exist  no 

generally  accepted  instruments  which  assess  motivation.    In  addition,  few  \ 

test  manuals  contain  more  than  a  paragraph  or  two  concerning  the  motivation 

of  the  examinee.    At  best,  vague  references  are  made  regarding  effective 

rapport  ^uilding  and  "reaching"  the  child.    Yet,  it  is  quite  logical  to  assume 

r  variations  in  motivation  can  lead  to  estimates  of  "learning"  which  vary  well 

beyond  standards  for  practical  significance.    It  is  important  to  point  out 

that  these  latter  variances  are  solely  the  result  of  motivational  differences 


and  have  nothing  to  do  with  learning. 


As  should  be  clear,  lea rrring  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
measure  directly.    In  addiction  to  more  reliable  and  valid  instruments, 
w^need  worthy  estimates  of  th^  child^s  level  of  motivation  during  impor-. 
tanlt  performances*    In  the  meantime,  it  is  most  important  to  recognize 
thati  a  child *s  behavior  on  a  test  (or -at  any  other  time)  is  simply  a 
measure  of  performance  during  "that  period  of  time..   Many  factors  contribute 
'to  this  performance  other  than  learnings  (not  the  least  of  which  is  mptivat ion) 
A  Comment  About  Learning  Ability,  Motivation  to  Perform,  atxd  Treatment  Approaches 

The  chief  importance  of  analyzing  performance  concerns  our  interest  in 
constructing  effective  treatment  approaches  for  pupils  placed  in  special 
education.     In  recent  history,  special  education  has  not  been  noted  for  its 
excellence  in  accomplishing  this  goal.     In  fact,  Dunn  (1968)  considered  many 
special  education  practices    ,uinjustif  iafcle. .  This  section  will  attempt  to  ^ 
cast  assessment  practices  into  a  model  which  leads  directly  to  the  construc- 
tion of  effective  treatment  approaches*  '  -  ^  , 

«  «     "  -■  »  • 

Consider  performance  deficits.     It  was  suggested  in  the  previous  section,  , 

and  it  is  hypothesissed  Here,  that  there  are  two  primary  persono logical*, vari-. 
ablea  which  account  for  performance  deficits:    low  learning  ability  and  low 
motivation  to  perform..    In  a  haphazard  way,  research  has  identified  two  treat- 
ment approaches  which  address  themselves  to  these  causes  of  performance 
deficits:    conditions  which  influence  learning  and  -eonditions  which  influence 
the  motivation  to  perform.    The  former  conditions  were  presented  in  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter.    The  latter  conditions  will  be  presented  after  this 
section. 

The  two  sets  of  'conditions  have  distinctive  features.    The  main  distinc- 
tive  feature  of  all  conditions  which  influence  learning  is  that  they  make 
the  acquisition  of  new  information  or  skills  easier.    They  do  so  clarifying 


the  material  for  the  pupil,  by  introducing  the  stfuctiire  of  the  material 
in  an:  understandable  manner ,  by  providing  usefu-l  feedback  on  correct  and 
incorrect ^responses,  and  ^o  on.    Notice  that  changes  in  motivational  levels 
come  only  as  a^side  product  of  these  conditions,  but  not  4s  a  central-  purpose • 
'The  main  distinctive  feature  of  motivational  conditions  is  that  all  such 
conditions  are  aimed  at  increasing  the  extent  to  which  the  pupil  wants  or 
desires  to  perform  the  tasks  at  hand/  Th-fey  do  so  by  promising  and  then 
delivering  a  valuable  pay-off  to  the  pupil  fot  successful  performance.  In 

'this  case,  notice  that  changes  in  learning' levels  come  only  as  a  side  product: 

<?  * 

of  the  co'ndit ions,  but  not  ag  the' central  purpose. 

If  the  relationships  discussed  above  are  true,  then  recommemdatibns  fpr 
the  practice    of  special  education  are  easily  determined.    We  must^  spend 
far  more  time  discriminating  the  reasons  for  the  performance  deficits  of 
individual  children  than  we  have  in  the  paat.    For  the  child  who  'exhibits  low 
learning  ability  (perhaps  the  classically  emotionally  disturbed  child),  the 
primary  treatment  approach  should  focus  on  the  conditions  which  influence 
the  motivation  to  perform.  , 

Some  readers  might  argue  that,  since  both  sets  of  conditions,  properly 
used,  lead  to  improved  performance,  both  sets  of  conditions  should  be  used 
regardless  of  the  causes  of  the^  pei^f ormance  deficit.    In  an  ideal  situation, 
the  argument  certainly  is  unasW  fotlowliig^'irrirths^^nmisl: 
force  us  to  search  Jor  the  treatments  which  are  most  benefJLcial  to  out 
clientele  while  deemphasizing  others: 

1.  Teacher/pupil  ratios  obviate  the  constraint  that  not  all  pro- 
pitious treatments  may  be  implemented  with  every  child. 

2.  Facilities  and  equipment  necessary  for  preparing  all  possible 
treatments  is  not  available  in  most  special  education  settings. • 
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3.    Teacher' training  programs  are  forced  to  matriculate  train*ee;s 

much  too  rapidly  to  expect  them  to  impart  all  possible  treatments 

to  all  trainees.     *  '  . 

Other  counter  arguments  could  be  added/  However,  "since  the  reconanen-^ 
*       ■  ■  .  .     ■  ■  ' 

datibns  in  this  section  are  based  on  variaFlSs  which  hypothetically  account 

for  performance  variance  among  children,  what  is  most  obviously  needed  to 

»  f  . 

resolve  argument  is  research  designed  to  test  .the  hypothesis**   Then,  if  such 

»  .  * '  ■  t 

differences  a&ong  children  are  verified,  research  must  be  done  to  determine  , 
"whether  treatments 'discussed  in  this  chapter  align  theitiselves . with  the 
learning/motivation  dichotomy  in  terms  of  instructional  outcomes.  Given 
positive  results,  the  field  of  special  edt^cation  can  begin  to  associate 
diagnosis  and  treatment  .with  assura|ice  that  positive  results  will  accrue. 
^Increasing  the  Strength  of  Existing  Behavior  1 

The  title  of  this  section,  which  uses  traditional  conditioning  termi- 
nology,  highlights  the  fact  that  motivational  conditions  apply  moat  effec- 
tively to  previously  learned .behavior .  .The  title  implies  that  the  purpose  Is 
to  give  the  pupil  reasons  for  wanting  to  perform  particular  types  of  ,b?thavior 
more  frequently,  with  more  intensity ,  for  longer  periods,  ett.    The  ipfoi^ed 
reader  will  note  two  differences  between  usual  texts  on  conditioning  and 
the  pages  which  follow.    First,  conditions  like  shaping,  chaining,  prompting, 


among  the  conditions  which  influence  learning.    For  instance,  shaping  and 
chaining  are  variations  of  the  wjt^ole  and  parts  methods.    They  are  motivational 
ohly  insofar  as  the  completion  of  any  task  is  reinforcing.    Their  key  elem'ejM:* 
conc«ni  the  fact  that  the  skills  or  information  are  leatned  more  readilyjby 
th«  pupil.    The  second  difference  is  that  conditions ^rdinarily  discussed 
only  briefly  insofar  as  they  apply  to  positive  reinforcement  or  negative 
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reinforcement  are  dealt  witl^^Tiere  moje  extensively.    Because  these  conditlDns 

...  „.„,..„.„..„.,.„,.,.,. 

correctly.  )  -  / 

Positive  reinf orcment .    An  increase  in  the  streijgth  of  a  behavior  which 

•  ^  '  ,f 

results  from  the  presentation  of  a  posit^ive  reinforc6r  is  known  as  positive 

♦  '    •  ,  '      \        .  ' 

reinforcement ♦    A  positive  reinforcef  is  any  object,  event,  or  idea  which 
strengthens  the  behavior  It  follows.    Examples  of  positive  reinforcers  commonly 
cited  in  thfe  ,!4.terature  are  types  of  food,  drink,  praise,  and  competition. 
Food  and  driwk,  are  considered  primary  reinforcers  because  an  organism^a  . 
need  for'chem  is  innate  or  at  least  learned  very  early  in  life.  Praise 

C-  •  ■ 

,and  competition  are  considered  as  examples  of  secondary  reinforcers  be-^ 
cause  they  are  clearly  not  ^inborn,  but  learned  later  in  life^ 

Positive  reinforcement  and  negative  reinforcement  Cto  be  discusaed  next) 
are  the  two  cornerstone  procedures/on  which  any  motivational  strategy ^depends 
If  a  behavior  is  to  be  strengthened.    Assuming  for' the  moment  that  all  other 
conditions  have  been  taken^into  accouat  properly,  ^the  teacher  simply  waits  for 
the  occurrence  of^he  bihavior  to  be  strengthened  and,  when  the  behavior  is 
observed,  presents  the  pupil  with  the  reinforcer.    Because  the  pupil  desires 
to  receive  the  rqlnforcer  (e.g.,  smile,  nickel,  e^jtra  recess),  the  behavior 
which  caused  the  relnforcer  to  be  presented  is  str^i^|thened.    It  is  this 
relationship  between  behavior  and  reinforcement  that  C£tuscs  many  Americans 

ti  V  .  *■ 

to  go  to. work  each  day*    Work  is  produced  in  order  to  gaitt-a  pay-off  (or 
relnforcer).    For  many  the  relnforcer  la  money, 'which  can  be  used  to  gain 
other  reinfprcers  (e.g.,  food,  shelter,  clothing,  entertainment) ^  The 
relationship  operates  in  the  same  way  in  the  classroom.    Behavior  which   '  ^ 
the  pupil  is  capable  of  performing  lo  likely  to  occur  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  pupil  is  motivated  to  perform  it. ^  Reinforcers  provide  such 
motivation. 


Nogativo  toin f or CQ me n t ..j".  An  increase  in  the  strength  of  a  l?eha"vlor  which 
results  from  the  cessation  ol  a  negative  reinforccr  is  known  as  negative  . 

re  in  f Q^<3G  me  n  t .    A  negative  ye  in  forcer  is  any  object,  event,  or  idea  whidi  * 

•     .  '  '-f ■  /         .  " 

whgn  r^ittoved  as  a  (consequence  of  "a  behavior,  strengthens  that  behavior,  A 
negative  re  in  forcer  is  an  avetsive  stimulus  jdiich  the  pupil  desires  to  have 

'A  '  '  ,  I  * 

removed  f ronii  hris  envij:onment|    His  motivatiojin  for  performing  the  behavior 
^to  be  strengthened  is  .to  cause  the  aversive /stimulus  to  be  removed.  Perhaps 
the  classic  example  of  a  prsjctical  use*  of  ^fegative  reinforcement  is  that  of 
the  mother  who  nc^gs  her  daughter  to  clean  jap  her  room.    Bie  nagging  continues 
more  or  losa  continuously  until  the  daughyfcer  cleans 'her  ,ix)om.    Then,  the 
nagging  otpps-    Jf  room  •cleaning  has  boo/n 'negatively  roinforeod,  tha  daughter 
is  nore.  1  ike :^y  fef^ keep  her  rbom  clean  in  the  future^    Here  are  throe  more, 
oxamploo  of  negative  roinforaors  and  tmo  behavior  they  reinforce:  (a)  hunger 
_,roxnfojreoo  oating;  (b)  fatigu^  roin^oyeea  al6ep;  (e)  an  alarm  eloek  rihgin-g 

roinforetiG  awakoning.  \ 

*■  ^  ■  '  ■  /  / 

The  teacher's  fole  In  usi^ng  rhjqatiyb  reinforeomont  successfully  is  to 

ensure  that  the  presentation  ©f negative  reinforeor  io  consistent  and  fcannot 

■  ■  ■  "     ^/     ■    -  '  ■  ■  - 

be  escaped  or  avoided  except  by  jfter forming  tl)e  doni rod  behavior.  <  Ihis' may  bo 
difficult,  in  ao  mucW  ao  otudoniiiS  may  fail  to  attend  elaosoo,  run  away,  or 
become  aggressive  when /nogative  reinforcement  io  used  too  muoh  of  the  timArin 

elaoo.-    A  good  rQlo  of |  thumb  whidi  will  ovoreomo  tliooo  negative  , side  cffOQtO/ 

■    )  • 

is  to  use  negative  roibforeement  ao  an  au>dliary  condition,  but  never  as  a 
central  theme  of  tho  cplas^'oroom  operation,    If  pooitive  reinforeers  are  used 

90%  of  tlio  time,  otudionts  soldqjn  come  to  view  the  classroom  or  teacher  as 

*  '  • 

generalised  avoroivo  stimuli.  '  •  *  . 

Type°  of  reinfprcer^.    Iho-re  are  tv;©  types  of  rt>inforcors:    primary  rein- 

f©rcertf',and  oo^ondary  ^^oinforcoro.    Primary  roinforcero  influoi^^o  behavior 

at  bi^tii;  they  need  not  be  le'arned  by  the  orgaYiiom-    Secondary  roinforeors, 
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which  arc  learned,  gain  their  reinforcing  value  from  primary  reinforcers. 
When  a  neutral  stimulus  is  repeatedly  paired  with  a  primary  reinforcer,  the 
neutral  stimulus  acquires  reinforcing  value  which  it  did  not  have  prior  to 
the  pairing*    Therefore,  mothers,  who  initially  are  neutral  stimuli  to  their 
babies,  take  On  secondary  reinforcing  value  when  their  presence  is  repeatedly 
paired  with  feeding,  a  primary  reinforcer  for  the  infant. 

Not  all  secondary  reinforcers  must  be  paired  with  primary  reinforcers 
in  order  to  gain  reinforcing  value,    Neutral  stimuli  may  become  secondary 
reinforcers  when  they  are  paired  with  powerful  secondary  reinforcers  as  well. 
Therefore,  money  Ca  secondary  reinforcer)  may  be  used  to  buy  a  ticket  (another 
secondary  reinforcer)  to  attend  a  movie  (a  third  secondary  reinf or<;er)  •  By 

the  time  he  reached  adulthood,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  hypothesize  the 

* 

chain  of  pairings  which  have  led  to  the  development  of  a  long  list  of  secondary 
reinforcers  for  any  given  individual. 

Specific  reinforcer  used.    There  are  many  generalized  reinforcers  in 
the  environment.    These  are  reinforcers  that  have  similar  positive  value  for 
most  human  beings.    For  example,  money,  a  smile,  a  pat  on  the  back,  and  a  high 
school  diploma  are  considered  as  generalized  reinforcers.    However,  it  is 
problematical  to  assume  that  individuals  value  any ^particular  generalized 
reinforcer  equally.    It  is  not  only  false  that  generalized  rginforcers  ate 
equally  valued,  it  is  also  fal^e  that  they  are  valued  at  all  by  some  indi- 
viduals*   Some  Children,  whose  reinforcement  histories  are  quite  different 
from  most  youngsters,  may  cring^  in  horror  if  their  teachers  attempted  to 

i 

hug  them.    For  kuch  children,  a  smile  and  a  pat  on  the  back  may  have  the  same 
effect  as  a  paddling  or  a  slap  id^  the  face. 

•^Too  often,  teachers  choose  specific  reinforcers  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  preferences,  assuming  that  what  is  *'good''  for  them  is  "good**  for  children. 
It  is  equally  inappropriate  for  teachers  to  select  a  specific  reinforcer 
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because  "most  third-graders  are  reinfprced  by  it.*'    ^Instead,  reinforcers  should 

I  ■ 

be  selected  as  an  actuarial  process:    Observe  the  ciiild  during  periods  of 
freedom  to  determine  what  objects,  events,  and  activities  he  is  attracted 
to.    By  all  means,  closely  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  selected  reinforcers 
and  use  6nly  those  that  are  maximally  effective,    finally,  pair  neutral 
stimuli  with  existing  primary  and  secondary  reinfojtcers  in  order  to  establish 
new  reinforcers  which  can  be  used  to  motivate  the  child. 

Delay  of  reinforcement.    The  longer  relnf orcfement  is  delayed  following 
a  desirable  behavior,  the  less  effect  the  relnforcer  will  have  on  the  behavior  - 
it  follows.    Consequently,  good  teachers  attempt  to  reinforce  children 
immediately  following  a  behavior  they  wish  to  Increase  in  strength  or 
frequency.    How  quickly  does  the  effectiveness  of  a  relnforcer  decrease  if 
its  delivery  to  the  pupil  is  delayed?    No  one  knows  precisely,  but  it  is  usually 
accepted  that  "seconds  count"  when  reinforcing  children.    It  is  likely  that 
the  effect  may  be  even  more  dramatic  when  handicapped  children  are  involved. 
That  is  why  some  special  educators  wear  aprons  or  pouches  containing  easily 
aceessible  reinforcers.    With  such  containers,  phey  have  a  ready  supply  of 
reinforcers  which  can  be  presented  to  the  pupil  almost  before  the  response 
is  demonstrated. 

Amount  of  reinforcement .    When  determining  the  amount  of  reinforcement 
to  use,  the  teacher  can  only  make  one  correct  choice;  however,  (s)he  can  make 
twa  serious  mistakes.    Ideally,  teachers  dispense  just  the  right  amount  of 
relnfprcement  to  maximize  motivation.    However,  it  is  e9^-  to  err  by  offering 
too  much  reinforcement.    Besides  being  inefficient  lA  ^i^jf*  ^Ws  costs  money 
and  effort  by  the  teacher.    Presumably,  it  could  also  be  ntrlmental  to  the 
pupil  because  he  might  learn  to  expect  too  much  from  his  tevironment .  Such 
Children  will  find  the  natural  world  outside  the  classrooijii  harsh  envlrdnment 
after  experiencing  such  a  reinforcement  history  in  the  clijlfairoom. 


The  second  mistake  Is  to  present  too  little  reinforcement  following  the 
desirable  behavior*    this  lis  probably  more  common  than  the  first  mistake  and 
leads  to  no  observable  Improvement  In  motivation  or  performance.    It  seems 
important  to  point  out  that  when  too  little  reinforcement  Is  dllBpensed«  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  specific  relnforcer  Ce«g«,  praise,  candy)  Is  wrong. 
Rather,  It  means  that  not  enough  of  the  relnforcer  Is  offered  In  order  to 
have  a  positive  result.    It  means  that,  If  more  vigorous  praise  were  used^ 
for  Instance,  or  If  two  M&M^s  were  given  Instead  of  one,  the  level  of  the 
behavior  measured  would  significantly  Increase,. 

Novelty  of  the  relnforcer.    Novel  relnforcers  have  not  often  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  child  before.    Since  they  are  new,  children  are  frequently 
motivated  to  perform  In  order  to  obtain  them.    Some  novel  relnforcers  are 
a  new  toy,  an  unusual  snack,  or  a  "surprise"  activity. .  Teachers  can  use 

novelty  as  a  means  to  motivate  children;  however,  novelty  dissipates,  often 

♦ 

rather  quickly.    Therefore,  most  novel  relnforcers  shovild  be  used  infrequently 
in  order  to  maintain  interest  and  variety  in  the  curriculum*    One  cannot 
legitimately  expect  them  to  carry  the  weight  of  a  motivational  program  in- 
definitely* 

^  schedule  of  reinforcement.    Reinforcement  schedules  vary  in  two  ways: 
(^)  the  ratio  of  behavior  to  reinforcement  may  change;  (}>)  the  time  between 
instances  of  reinforcement  may  change.    In  addition,  both  ratio  and  time, 
or  Interval,  schedules  may  be  either  fixed  or  variable.    There  are  four 

*  .7 

basic  schedules  of  reinforcement:    fixed  ratio,  variable  ratio,  fixed  inter*- 
val,  and  variable  interval.    Each  is  discussed  separately  below. 

*  The  simplest  type  of  fixed  ratio  schedule  is  the  fixed  rat 16;    1  schedule* 
It  is  also  known  as  the  continuous  schedule  of  reinforcement.    The  term, 
fixed  ratio:    1^  means  that  the  pupil  is  reinforced  for  every  identified 
desired  behavior  he  emits.    The  ratio  (i.e*,  one  reinforcement  for  every 


occurrence  of  the  desired  behavior)  is  fixed  because  it  doean^t  chanl^e  from 
inatance  to  instance •    The  ntmeral  in  the  term  indicates  how  many  occ^jirrences 
of  the  behavior  must  take  place  before  reinforcement  will  be  given/  Therefpre^ 
a  fixed  ratio:    7  schedule  means  that  reinforcement  will  recur  after  every 
seventh  occurrence  of  the  desired  behavior.    A  way  to  abbreviate  fixed  ratio 
schedules  is  to  use  only  the  first  letter  in  each  word^  a  colon,  and  the  appro- 
priate  numeral  Ce.g.,  FR;3,  FR:S>  FR;23). 

It  is  important  to  know  about  different  schedules  of  reinforcement  be- 
cause they  have  characteristic  effects  on  the  behavior  of  organisms*  These 
characteristics  and  others  to  be  discussed  present  the  teacher  with  particular 
advantages  and  disadvantages.    For  example,  consider  the  figures  below. 
Figure  1  illustrates  the  Improvement  in  performance  that  commottly  occurs  when 
an  FR:1  schedule  is  used.    In  particular,  note  how  steep  the  slope  of  Improve- 
ment is.    Also,  notice  that  at  no  point  does  the  slope  become  horizontal; 
this  would  indicate  that  the  organism  was  resting  Cl*e.,  that  no  Instincei 
of  the  desired  behavior  were  occurring).    How,  inspect  Figure  2  which  approx- 
imates the  improvement  in  performance  that  commonly  occurs  when  other  fixed 
ratio  schedules  are  used  Ce.g«,  FR:6,  FR:11).    Although  the  slope  of  improve- 
ment remains  steep,  it  is  not  as  steep  as  the  FR:1  schedule,  Indicating  slower 
improvement.    And  note  how  th^  organism  commonly  rests  or  takes  a  break  from 
producing  the  desired  behavior  immediately  following  reinforcement  CN*B.s 
reinforcement  is  indicated  by  the  short  diagonal  lines  extending  from  the 
slope) . 

The  advantages  of  the  FR:1  schedule  are  obvious.    It  leads  to  rapidly 
improved  performance  with  few,  if  any,  nonproductive  periods.    There  are  two 

main  disadvantages  in  using  the  FR:1  schedule.    First,  reinforcing  every 

I? 

occurrence  of  the  desired  behavior  is  extremely  time  consuming  for  the  teacher* 
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I         Fig.  1.    Cumulative  record  of  a  typical  continuous  rein-^ 
forcement  schedule. 


Clearly,  teachers  cannot^e  expected  to  continuously  reinforce  every  de* 

♦ 

alrable  act  emitted  by  every  child  In  the  classroom.  Second,  continuous 
reinforcement  rarely  occurs  In  nature*    Certainly,  It  does  not  occur  for 


common  acts  performed  in  the  classroom*    Consequently,  we  do  the  child  no 
favor  by  .encojuraglng  him  to  anticipate  continuous  reinforcement  In  the 
real  world  by  giving  It  to  him  In ^ the  classroom. 

The  extremely  attractive  advantages  of  the  rR:l  schedule  when  contrasted 
with  Its  decidedly  unattractive  disadvantages  leaves  many  teachers  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,    the  solution  it  to  use  the  inefficient  but  highly 
effective  FR:1  schedule  during  the  Initial  stages  of  Intervention  la  order  ^ 
to  generate  a  more  robust  behavioral  level.    A  rule  of  thumb  <pOre  Intuitive 
than  grounded  in  science)  is  to  employ  the  FRJl  schedule  until  the  behavioral  ^ 
level  is  approximately  one-half  of  the  ultimate  criterion  specified  in  the 
instructional  objective.    This  Insures  that  the  behavior  will  not  decrease  %hen 
an  intermittent  schedule  (as  contrasted  with  a  continuous  schedule)  replaces 

It.^ 

With  which  intermittent  schedule  should  the  continuous  schedule  be 
replaced?    Although  other  fixed  ratio  schedules  (e.g.,  rR:8,  FR:16)  lead 
to  high  response  rates,  it  will  be  recalled  that  they  also  generate  pauses 
after  reinforcement  when  the  ratio  requirements  are  high*    For  this  reason, 
it  is  recommended  that  teachers  not  use  intermittent  fixed  ratio  schedules 
in  interventions.    The  following  discussion  will  answer  the  question  posed  at 
the  beginning  of  ±hii  paragraph. 

In  using  a  variable  ratio  schedule,  the  teacher  continues  to  reinforce 
after  a  predetermined  number  of  occurrences  of  the  deiired  behavior*    However > 
the  number  in  the  abbreviation  Ce.g^  FR  5)  indicates  the  average  number  of 
occurrences  of  the  behavior  that  must  take  place  prior  to  reinforcement. 
For  any  given  instance,  of  reinforcement,  the  actual  number  Q|occurrences 


of  the  behavior  may  be  above  or  below  the^  nuAber  specified  in  the  abbreviation. 

/  / 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  implementation  of  a  FR:10  s/hedule, 

1.    Develop  a  list  of  numerals^hich  have  an  average  of  10*  For 

instance:    13,  6,  17,  8,  10,  13,  9,  5,  17,  12,  2,  1,  19,  8,  3,  15, 
11,  1,  20,  and  10. 

2^    At  some  logical  starting  point,  say  the  beginning  of  a  lesson, 
begin  counting  the  number  of  occurrences  of  the  desired  behavior 
Ce.g.,  completion  of  an  addition  fact)*    kmiediately  following  his 
Completion  of  the  13th  fact,  reinforce  the  child* 

3,  Begin  counting  the  number  of  occurrences  of  the  desired  behavior 
again.    When  the  child  has  completed  the    sixth  addition  fact 
following  the  last  reinforceftent,  provide  him  with  another  reinforcet* 

4.  Repeat  step  three,  moving  to  the  next  numeral  in  the  list  until 
all  of  the  numerals  are  used.    At  this  point,  the  average  ratio 

of  behavior  to  reinforcers  is  10: !•    This  comprises  a  complete  set 
of  trials  using  a  FR:10  schedule.    Its  use  can  be  extended  to  any 
number  of  trials  simply  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  li«t.  The 
only  stipulation  is  that  the  numerals  must  average  ten. 
Figure  3  shows  the  improvement  in  performance  that  commonly  results 
wh^n  a  variabU  ratio  schedule  is  used.    Note  that  the  slope  is  steep,  indi*- 
eating  relatively  high  response  rates  and  rapid  iaprovement .    Also,  note 
the  lack  of  pauses  following  reinforcement.    Because  the  organism  cannot 
know  in  advance  when  the  next  reinforcer  will  be  offered  C»«  it  can  when 
a  fixed  ratio  schedule  is  used),  it  is  encouraged  to  maintain  a -steady,  con- 
sistent rate  of  behavior.    The  advantage  for  the  teacher  Is  that  reinforcement 
need  not  occur  after  each  desired  response.    However,  the  teacher  must  count 
the  nuinbelf  of  the  desired  responses  emitted  and  the  improvement  in  perforaanc* 
is  not  as  steep  as  seen  in  the  FR:1  schedule.    These  are  clearly  disadvantage* 
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of  the  variable  ratio  schedule.    Nevertheless,  it  is  more  efficient  than 
the  FR:1  and  maintains  a  high  degree  of  effectiveness,    tor  these  reasons, 
it  is  recommended  that  teachers  shift  to  a  reasottable  variable  ratio  schedule 

when  applying  the  rule  of  thumb  for  FR:1  schedules.    Hov  long  should  the 

li  * 

variable  ratio  schedule  be  maintained?    An  intuitive  rule  of  thumb  is  to 
continue  applying  the  variable  ratio  schedule  until  initial  mastery  of  the 
instructional  objective  is  attained.    That  is,  if  the  criterion  in  the 
objective  indicates  95%  accuracy  as  the  mastery  level,  the  variable  ratio 
schedule  should  be  maintained  until  this  point. 

The  next  schedule  of  reinforceirtent  has  no  practicable  use  in  the 
classroom.    However,  since  it  is  sometimes  xanadvieirfily  used  by  teadhers 
it  will  be  discussed  here.    In  using  the  fixed  interval  schedule,  the 
teacher  reinforces  the  first  occurrence  of  the  desired  behavior  that  takes 
place  following  a  specified  time  interval.    For"  instance,  if  the  schedule 
were  on  FI:3  (minutes),  the  teacher  would  wait  until  three  minutes  had 
passed  since  the  last  reinforcement.    Then  Cs)he  would  wait  until  the  de- 
sired behavior  occurred.    Immediately  following  its  occurrence,  the  teacher 

♦ 

would  present  the  relnforcer.    Hext,  Cs)he  would  wait  three  more  minutes. 
When  three  minutes  had  passed,  Cs)he  would  reihforce  the  next  occurrence 
of  thf  desired  behavior,  and  so  on. 

Figure  4  illustrates  the  improvement  in  performance  that  commonly 
occurs  when  a  fixed  interval  schedule  is  used.    Not^  the  low  slope,  indi- 
cating a  slow  rate  of  improvement.    Also,  note  the  pauses  that  occur  iwae- 
4iately  following  reinforcement  (shown  as  scallop-like  lines) •    This  occurs 
because  the  organism  can  determine  when  the  next  reinforcement  can  occur. 
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Fig.  3.    Cumulative  record  of  a  typical  variable  ratio 
schedule  of  reinforcement. 
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Fig.  4.    Cumulative  record  of  a  typical  fixed  interval 
schedule  of  reinforcement. 


The  pupil  learns  that  he  will  not  be  telnforced  regardless  of  his  productivity 
until  the  fixed  amount  of  time  has  passed*    Consequently^  we  see  a  gradual 
Increase  in  the  desired  behavior  just  before  the  time  limit  is  passed* 
Obviously,  the  disadvantage  is  that  this  schedule  results  in  long,  unproductive 
periods  of  inactivity.    Taken  together  with  its  low  rate  of  improvement,  the 
schedule  should  not  be  purposefully  used  in  the  classroom. 

When  initial  mastery  of  an  objective  has  been  attained,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  last  schedule  of  reinforcement  be  applied.    The  variable  interval 
schedule,  though  it  is  difficult  for  teachers  to  grasp,  has  several  advantages 
to  promote  its  use»    First,  a  description  of  its  use  Is  in  order.    Like  the 
fixed  interval  schedule,  when  the  teacher  uses  a  Variable  interval  schedule, 
(s)he  reinforces  the  first  occurrence  of  the  desired  behavior  that  takes 
place  following  a  specified  time  interval.    The  difference  is  that  the  time 
interval  varies  from  trial  to  trial*    The  average  interval  across  a  series 
of  trials  is  equal  to  the  numeral  specified  in  the  abbreviation  used  to 
identify  the  schedule*    Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  implementation  of  a 
VI: 15  schedule: 

1.  Develop  a  list  of  numerals  which  have  an  average  of  15.  For 
instance:    19,  6,  29,  3,  25,  18,  20,  31,  22,  14,  19,  7,  11, 
9,  8,  17,  15,  12,  13,  and  2. 

« 

2.  At  some  logical  starting  point  such  as  the  beginning  of  a  lesson, 
begin  measuring  a  19  minute  interval.    When  the  interval  has  passed, 
observe  the  child.    Immediately  following  the  first  occurrence  of 

V    the  desired  behavior  (e.g.,  makes  an  appropriate  contribution 
in  a  class  discussion),  reinforce  the  child. 
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3.  laaediately  following  reinforcement,  begin  meeeuring  «  6  ainute 
interval  (the  second  interval  in  the  list) .    Whexi  6  minutes  h«vp 
passed,  observe  the  child.    Reinforce  the  first  occurrence  of 
the  desired  behavior  following  the  6  minute  interval. 

4.  Repeat  step  three,  moving  to  the  next  Intervals  In  the  list 
until  all  of  the  intervals  have  been  used.    At  this  point  the  . 
average  interval  measured  will  be  15  minutes*    This  comprises  a 
complete  set  of  trials  using  a  VI: 15  schedule^    Its  use  can  be 
extended  to  any  number  of  trials  simply  by  increasing  the  number 
of  intervals  in  the  list*    The  only  stipulation  is^ that  the  inter- 
vals must  average  15.^ 

•  The  main  irror  teachers  make  when  applying  a  variable  interval  schedule 

is  to  reinforce  at  the  end  of  the  time  interval  without  waiting  for  the 

occurrence  of  the  desired  behavior.    Obviously,  this  amounts  to  noncontdbagcnt 

reinforcement  and  of ten  leads  to  superstitious  behavior  in  the  pupil.  He 

Biay  repeat  whatever  behavior  he  performed  just  prior  to  reinforcement. 

Although  that  behavior  may  increase  in  strength,  it  is  almost  certain  that 

tha  desired  behavior  will  remain  unaffected. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  conceptualize,  the  variable  interval  schedula 

is  among  the  easiest  to  Implement.    Figure  5  illustrates  the  l«provi««nt  In 

perforniance  that  commonly  occurs  when  a  variable  interval  schedule  is  used. 

I 

Although  the  slope  is  characteristically  low,  again  indicating  a  slow  rate  of 
improvement,  it  is  not  a  disadvantage  becaus*  the  criterion  Itfvel  of  behavior 
has  already  l>een  reached  before  the  variable  interval  s6h«dule  is  implemented. 
Therefore,  improved  performance  is  unnecessary*    Notice  thiit  unproduct;ive 
pauses  do  not  occur  and  that  the  rate  of  behavior  is  stable,    tn  addition, 
friable  interval  schedules  are  highly  resistant  to  extinction  and  elosely 
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approxlsMlte  contlngtncles  found  In  the  natural  environment*    teachers  who 

use  variable  Interval  schedulf i  find  that  such  schedulet  are  tlmllAr  to 

♦    ■       ■  •■ 
^Molng  what  comea  neturally/*    Xhla  Is  also  advantageous  fbr  the  child* 

* 

When  the  skill  has  been  learned  to  overlearnlng  levels,  his  expectancies 
for  relnforceaettt  are  very  much  illgned  with  what  he  can  genuinely  expect 
from  the  real  world  outside  the  classroom* 

Figure  6  comprises  a  model  for  using  schedules  of  reinforcement  in  an 

instructional  strategy*    In  effect,  it  summarizes  the  foregoing  discussion* 

♦  « 

Briefly,  a  continuous,  or  schedule  la  used  until  ebout  50%  of  tlie 

luistery  level  Is  at'tilned.    Then  a  variable  ratio  schedule  Is  icplcacnted 
until  Initial  mastery  Is  reached,    Finally,  a  variable  interval  schedule 
is  used  during,  the  phase  intended  to  Insure  overlearnlng.    Since  these  rules 
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Fig.  5.    Cumulacive  record  of  a  typical  variable  interval 
schedule  of  reinforcement.  » 
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of  thumb  are  not  based  on  empirical  evidence,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  ex-» 
periment  with  other  rules.    For  instance,  positive  results  may  accrue  even  . 
when  continuous  reinforcement  is  stopped  at  25%  af  mastery.    Then,  (s)he  can 
.  move  on  to  a  more  efficient  variable  ratio  schedule.    However,  she  should 
remember  that  variable  ratio  schedules  are  less  effective  than  the  Fft:l 
schedtile  and  the  rate  of  Improvement  can  be  expected  to  be  slower. 

Deprivation  and  satiation.    Deprivation  is' a  reduction  in  the  availability 
of  reinforcement  which  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  fein- 
forcemei^t.    Satiation  is  the  opposite.    That  is,  satiation  is  an  overabundance 
of  .reinforcement  which  leads  to  a  decrease  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  re-  ^ 
inf^rcement.    Deprivation  is  the  state  in  which  a  hungry,  thirsty,  or  popr 
person  finds  himself.    That  individual  may  perform  tasks  willingly  that  he 
would  ordinarily  eschew  in  order  to  obtain  the  food,  water,  or  money  of  which 

he  has  b6e^  deprived.    Sometimes  people  "get  too  much  of  a  good  thing."  * 
The  over-eater  and  over-drinker  may  become  physically  ill  in  such  a  state 
of  satiation,  while  the  wealthy  individual^ay  lose  interest  in  accumulating 
more  money.    When  .teachers  are  interested  in  increasing  the  strength  of  a 
behavior,  it  is  important  that  the  pupil  not  reach  a  state  of  satiation 
with  regard  to  the  reinforcer.    If  satiation  is  attained,  further  attempts  ^ 
to  strengthen  the  behavior  will  fail,  at  least  until  a  state  of  deprivation  i» 
reinstituted.    The'  tule  of  thumb  for  the  teacher  is  to  use  a  variety  of  re- 
inforcers  when  motivating  children.  ,In  consequence,  pupils  maintain  4  more 
or  less  constant  state  of  mild  deprivation. 

Use  of  significant  others,    llhen  a  pupil  admires  attributes  or  charac- 
.teristics  embodied  by  his  teacher,  at  least  two  positive  effects  occur: 
(a)  the  pupii  is  more  likely  to  desire  to  perform  tasks  asked  of  him  by 
his  teacher;  (b)  the  pupil  ia  more-  likely  to  imitate  the  performances  of 
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the  teacher.      The  same  is  true  of  other  individuals  who  bjecome  significant 
for  the  pupil*    These  facts  can  be  used  to  good  effect  by Jjihe  teacher.  For 
example,  if  the  class  leader  supports  the  notion  of  produCi?.ng  a  ^lass  play 
or  newspaper,  the  probability  is  that  other  children  in  cla|ss  wiil  be 
supportive.    In  another  vein,  time  spent  with  a  signif icann  othe^  may  be  used 
as  a  reinforcer  for  improved  school  performance.    Significant  othpri  who 
perform  tasks  proficiently  that  the  pupil  finds  particularl^fr  undeiirable  may 
effect  a  change  in  the  child's  motivation  to  perform  the  t^<|^'    ^f*  teacher 
should  consciously  look  f|?r  ways  to  use  the  significant  othets  of  |^  child 
when  developing  a  motivational  strategy.  I 

Premack  Principle.    The  Premack  Principle  states  that,  flor  anf  two 
activities  in  which  an  individual  can  engage,  the  activity  with  th|[  higher 
probability  of  occurrence  can  be  used  to  reinforce  the  activity  the 
lower  probability  of  occurrence.    Jhere  are  many  opportunities  to  apply 

this  principle  in  schools.    For  instance,  the  viewing  of  a  favored  film 
Oxigh  probability  behavior)  may  be  made  contingent  upon  completion  of  an 
^Undesirable  or  monotonous  seat  work  assignment  (low  probability  behavior). 
A  special  treat  after  lunch  may  be  made  cpntingent  upon  the  use  of  good 
table  manners  during  lunch.    Such  high  and  low  probability  behaviors  are 
not  hard  to  discover.    However,  as  in  the  use  of  significant  others,  the 
teacher  must  consciously  look  for  high  St  low  probability  behavior  and  organize 
her  class  in  a  way  that  will  make  use  of  the  Premack  Principle.  Implementa- 
tion is  easy  after  the  initial  groundwork  is  accomplished. 

Token  economy  or  token  system.    The  token  economy  is  not  a  condition 
of  motivation,  per  se.    Rather,  it  is  a  complex  combination  of  motivational 
conditions  organized  in  such  a  way  that  predetermined  behavior  is  reinforced 
secondarily  on  a  predetermined  schedule.    Other  conditions  like  amount  of 
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reinforcement  I  type  of  relnforcer,  and  delay  of  reinforcement  are  spelled 
out  in  advance  as  well.    It  is  a  motivational  strategy  which  can  be  applied 
to  several  children  bec^ause  its  very  structure  allows  children  to  indivi- 
dualize  in  terms  of  the  specific  reinforcers  obtained.    This  is  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  tokens,  which  may  take  the  form  of  poker  chips,  holes 
punched  in  a  token  card,  or  checks  made  by  the  teacher  on  a  token  card.  Many 
other  creative  tokens  have  been  usod* 

Tokens  are  analogous  to  the  currency  used  in  the  U.S,  Monetary  System, 
Pupils  earn  tokens  by  performing  various  work  desired  of  schoipl  children. 
They  a«(|  paid  for  the  work  with  tokens.    The  tokens  are  then  used  as  money 
to  purchase  goods  and  services  which  are  available  in  the  economy.    The  goodis 
and  services  are  known  as  "back-ups*'  in  token  economy  parlance.  Back-ups 
should  be  available  in  many  levels  of  value*    That  Is^  pupils  should  have 

low  priced,  back-ups  as  well  as  moderate  and  high  priced  back-ups.  This 

_  f     ■  .  " 

will  allow  pupils  who  earn  '"low  wages*'  to  be  reinforced  a  smfll  amount  even 

jthough  they  have  not  worked  proficiently;  on  the  othjir  hand,  it  encourages 
ihlgh  '*wage  earners"  to  learn  and  practice  saving  for  more  expensive  back-ups, 
|Low  'Vage  earners"  often  observe  the  contrast  between  their  buying  power  and 
j  that  of  '*high  wage  earners"  and  become  motivated  to  earn  more  tokens  by 
attaining  higher  performance  levels.  < 

What  kinds  of  back-ups  are  to  be  used?    They  should  be  appropriate  to 
the  age  pf  the  youngsters  in  class  in  the  first  place.    For  instance,  teen- 
agers will  seldom  pay  to  be  first  in  line  or  finger  paint.    These  back--up« 
would  probably  be  very  appropriate  in  a  first  grade  class,  Jtiowever,  Second, 
the  back-ups  ought  to  be  selected  with  the  relnforcer  preferences  of  indi- 
vidual pupils  in  mind.    For  example,  if  Carl  has  an  unusual  interest  in 
sutHOarines  and  airplanes,  the  teacher  should  ensure  that  such  high  probability 
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behavior  is  available  as  a  back«»ip«    The  teacher  might  identify  these  back-xps 
specifically  with  Carl  in  mind:     (a)  age  appropriate  stories  about  pilots, 
aviation,  and  the  s\±)marine  service;   (b)  30  minutes  in  the  library;  (c) 
model  aixplanes  and  sxi^marines;  \d)  photographs  or  drawings  of  airplanes 
and  submarines «    An  expensive  zeference  book  on  aviation  might  be  a  back-^tp 
which  Carl  could  only  earn  by  saving  all  year.    In  sunmary,  the  back-xps 
should  be  selected  with  great  care.    i£  those  selected  are  not  greatly  de-  ^ 
sired  by  the  children  in  a  class,  the  token  economy  will  certednly  fail. 

Mow  are  the  desired  tasks  identified,  the  coitpletion  of  \diich  will 
require  reinforcement  by  the  teacher?    Like  the  selection  of  back-tps,  two  _^ 
methods  are  losed.    Firsts  determine  those  important  tasks  which  conform 
with  the  role  of  the  appropriately  behaved  pipil.    Prestamably,  they  would 
include  such  tasks  as  participation  in  class  discussions,  accurate  completion 
of  seatwork  and  homework  assignments,  acquiring  permission  to  engage  in 
some  types  of  behavior,  and  so  forth.    Since  the  teacher  cannot  reinforce 
every  appropriate  behavior  of  every  pupil,  nor  even  intermittently  reinforce 
Stlch  behavior,   (s)he  should  focus  on  those  which  require  iitprovement  amDng 
the  class  in  general.     Therefore^  if  scores  on  tests  are  lower  than  desirable, 
the  teacher  mi^t  award  tokens  for  improve^  test  scores.    Ohe  second  method 
of  selecting  reinforceable  tasks  is  to  key  the  selections  to  individual 
children,    Iherefore,  Sam  might  be  reinforced  for  legible  handwriting,  Sally 
for  iitiproved  grooming,  and  Jake  for  keeping  his  desk  neat.    Other  i^upils 
would  not  be  reinforced  with  tokens  for  such  behavior  since  they  do  not 
represent  weaknesses  for  other  children.    Of  course ,  the- children  are^  in- 
termittently reinforced  through  praise,  high  marks  on  report  cards,  positive 
notes  to  the  child's  parents,  etc* 
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A  major  difficulty  faced  by  teachers  -developing  token  eoonoinics  is 
the  inatdiing  of  pay-offs  (or  the  nuicber  of  tokens  given  for  a  particular 
desized  behavior)  to  the  prices  for  back-ups*    Obviously,  the  aitomt  of  rein* 
forcement  should  be  large  enough  to  have  a  motivating  effect^  but  not  so  large 
as  to  "bankrupt*'  the  teacher.    These  difficulties  can  be  minimized  simply  by 
knowing  the  diildren  well.     Belatively  higher  'Vages**  should  be  paid  for 
behavior  which  is  more  resistant  to  change^  while  lower  par^-offs  should 
be  paid  for  behavior  which  is  less  resistant  to  iitprovement.    Errors  in  pre- 
dicting such  relationships  can  lead  to  une^juitable  wages  among  the  children 
and  ultimately  a  chaotic  monetary  system.    Since  some  errors  are  likely  to  be 
made,  even  when  teachers  are  good  predictors  of  the  effects  of  pay-offs, 
teachers  should  be  aware  that  changes  are  necessary  in  the  system  in  order 
to  make  adjustments  when  inequities  occur.    This  remains  true  throughout  the 
course  of  the  inplementation  of  token  economy.    For  instance,  when  Sam, 
referred  to  earlier,  habitually  maintains  a  clean  desk,  the  logic  for  paying 
him  for  the  behavior  no  longer  applies*    In  fact,  if  scheduling  the  rein- 
forcement and  the  frequency  of  reinforcement  have  been  handled  correctly,  the 
frequency  of  reinforcement  will  have  been  redtjced  very  gradually  to  a  level 
which  is  consistent  with  life  in  the  world  outside  the  classroom.    Some  teachers 
are  surprised  to  learn  that  dhildren  almost  always  understand  the  logic  of  eventually 
eliminating  pay-offs  for  behavior.    They  readily  accept  the  fact^^at  the  skills  for 
which  they  receive  tokens  in  the  third  grade  will  not  qualify  for  a  pay^-^off  in 
fourth  or  fifth  grade. 

Before  now,  the  reader  has  probably  wondered  how  the  teacher  pays  for  a 
token  economy.    It  is  obvious  that  back-ups  often  cost  money.    The  answer  is 
not  sinple.    Much  of  the  cost  can  be  offset  by  paying  close  attention  to 
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the  possibility  of  selecting  bade -\t>s  which  are  free.    Hene  are  8b?»  back-q?« 
%#hich  cost  nathing  in  terms  of  money:    Receive  free  time  to  play  a  gime^'invite  ^ 
a  friend  to  luich,  view  film  oh  Friday,  run  errands,  lead  a  claws  digbussion, 
.  feed  fish,  pop  milk  cartons,  organize  a  bulletin  board,  and  make  a  phone  call. 
For  ^omg  diildren,  these  possibilities  can  greatly  assjuage  costs;  it  is  more 
difficult  where  older  youngsters  are  concerned* 

In  order  to  obtain  back-ups  which  would  ordinarily  cost  money,  the  ♦ 
teacher  siust  be  more  creative.    For  instance,  some  businesses,  in  return  for 
publicity  or  siitply  for  good  public  relations,  will  provide  back-vps.  Here 
are  some  businesses  to  consider:    theatre  (free  tickets) ,  quick  food  restaurant* 
(hamburgers,  french  fries,  etc.),  hobby  shops  (models,  puzzles,  tropical  fish), 
department  stores  (toys^  tools,  stockings,  clothing,  record  stores,  bowling 
alleys  (free  tickets),  and  horseback  riding  stablefe  (free  ridtes)  .  Another 
possibility,  jaarticularly  when  a  badc-iip  is  intended  for  a  specific  child 
and  is  costly!  involves  separate  contracting  with  the  parents  of  pvpils.  Many 
parents  are  more  than  willing  to  provide  a  new  bicycle  for  their  child  in  return 
for  significantly  iitproved  school  performance.    One  must  be  careful  when  approaching 
parents,  however.    First,  there  may  be  legal  or  administrative  problems  involvBd. 
Iherefore,  the  teacher  should  consult  with  administrative  officials  beforehand. 
Second,  many  parents  are  diametrically  opposed  ta  'blcibing"  children  for  adeqtiate 
school  performance.    It  is  possible  to  overcome  such  attitudes,  but  the  task  must 
be  approached  with  diplomacy.    In  summary,  the  teacher  must  innovate  by  c6nsidering 
circumstances  in  the  community  when  trying  to  obtain  financial  sippoxrt  for  badk-txps. 

With  a  little  thought  and  problem  solving,  many  ideas  will  present  thAmselves 

■I 

(e.g.,  obtain  out-dated  books  from  the  city  library  Qr  school  system)  . 
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A«  may  be  surmised  from  the  preceding  p^ar«grsph»  token  economies  are 
controversial.    In  this  section,  some  of  the , reasons  for  the  controversy  vill 
be  discussed r    The  reader  will  be  left  to  judge  the  viability  of  Implementing 
a  token  economy  In  his/her  own  classroom,    oiie  should  keep  In  ndnd  however ^  that 
circumventing  some  of  the  controversial  Issues  may  simply  lead  to^a  token 
economy  which  Is  too  distorted  to  have  a  powerful  effect.    For  instance,  the 
avoidance  of  all  relnforcers  which  cost  money  will  probably  lead  to  a  system 
which  is  more  trouble  than  It  is  worth. 

Proponents  of  token  economies  point  out  their  many  advantages.  For 
example,  tokens  avoid  the  ocqurrence  of  satiation  effects  during  a  lesson. 
In  effect,  they  take  the  place  of  the  many  M&M's  that  might  have  been  dispensed 
if  tokens  were  not  used.    In  addition,  tokens  allow  the  teacher  to  maintain 
a  more  or  less  constant  state  of  deprivation  during  the  lesson.    Since  tokens 
can  only  be  spent  during  predetermined  periods,  the  child  must  wait  for  the 
ultimate  reinforcer  for  which  he  is  working.    However,  the  tokens  effectively 
provide  the  pupil  with  powerful  secondary  reinforcement  in  the  meantime. 
Tokens  are  easier  to  dispense  than  most  other  relnforcers  except"  verbal 
praise.    However,  by  their  very  nature,  token  economies  tend  to  increase 
the  amount  of  praise  given  by  forcing  the  teacher  to  pay  attention  to  good 
behavior.    The  frequent  pairing  of  token  reinforcement  with  verbal  praise 
usually  increases  the  secondary  reinforcing  effect  of  the  praise 4    It  also 

makes  the  job  of  "weaning  away''  the  tokens  easier  when  mastery  levels  and 
overlearning  are  attained*    An  important  advantage  of  token  economies  is 
tiUt  they  can  Include  every  pupil  in  class,  but  at  the  same  time  provide 
each  student  with  individualized  back-ups. 

Token  economies  do^  involve  some  problems  (e.g.,  note  the  discussion 

on  financial  support).    For  instance,  token  economies  take  time  for  children 

.* 
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to  learn.  Thl«,„of  coura«,  is  tine  that  might  otherwiaa  bfc  apent  on  more 
traditional  learning  objective*.  However,  when  one  conaidera  that  pupi|a 
are  learning  how  a  money  ays tern  can  work  (one  which  is  similar  to  the  oiia 

they  will  live  with  as  an  adult)  and  how  to  save  for  deaired  gooda  andjL 

i 

commoditiea,  the  problem  of  time  investment  seem*  less  severe.    Under  kpecial 

'  ♦  J  ' 

circumstances,  some  teachers  have  been  able  to  uae  real  currency,  whidh  makaa 

the  learning  much  more  functional.    Tranafer  of  training  ia  ipart  of  t^e 
learning  proceaa  itstflf.  *  I 

Critics  have  called  the  use  of  tokens  an  academic  form, of  bribeyy. 

However,  bribery  is  defined  aa  payment  to  an  individual  for  performifig 

I 

an  unlawful,  unethical,  or  immoral  act.    Certainly  token  edonomiea  d^  not 
aerve  thia  function;  rather,  children  are  paid  forjp^forming  lawful',  ethical 
moral  acta.    In  fact,  the  situation  is  very  simila?  to  that  of  the  ijdult  who 
ia  paid  for  his  productive  work  on  the  job.    Parenta  often  reapond  to  auch 
rebuttal  that  children  should  nol  expect  to  be  paid  for  the  work  th^y  do  at 
achool.    This  fa  a  philoaophical  issue  which  will  not  be  conaidered 
However,  tke  fallowing  line  of  thought  would  argue  for,  the  practice 

1 

paying  children  for  their  work.    Token  economiea  do  not  provide  children  with 

a  pay-off  for  un-challenging  work.    In  fact,  a  concerted  effort  ia  njade  to  iden- 

%  ....  I 

tify  only  those  tasks  which  are  difficult  for  the  child  to  perform  (jeither  for 

cognitive  or  affective  reaaona) .    While  it  ia  true  that  adulta  do  not  generally 

expect  to  be  paid  for  eaay  taaks  (e.g.,  dressing),  f«r  adulta  would  ^ork  for 

1, 

long  at  challenging  taaka  without  pay  or  the  expectation  of  ultlmatej lucra- 
tive pay  (e.g.,  aa  when  adulta  pay  to  attend  college). 

Token  economiea  provide  pupila  with  unuaual  and  undaairable  opportunltiea 
and  temptations  to  engage  in  theft.    When  ordinary  poker  chipa  or  bottle  cap* 
are  used  aa  tokena,  children  aometlaes  steal  from  one  another.    In  addition, 
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pupil*  may  brinjg  "counterfeit  money"  into  the  system  by  raiding  an  available 
soft  drink  machine  for  bottle  caps.    To  the  extent  that  the  selection  of 
common  objects  as  tokens  creates  an  "open  invitation"  for  "theft  and  counter- 
feiting, such  a  circumstance  is  clearly  undesirable.    However,  the  circumatanc* 
doea  provide  the  teacher  with  an  opportunity  to  show  how  fiat  money ^inflatea 
the  money  supply  and  demeans  the  value  of  all  the  money  in  the  system. 

This  beneficial  outcome  does  not  nearly  overcome  the  negative  effect 
of  having  to  deal  with  the  inappropriate  behavior,  of  course.    In  any  caae, 
teachers  can  avoid  the  situation  altogether  by^  selecting  rare  object*  a* 
tokens  (e.g.,  buttons  of  a  particular  type)  or  by  using  a  hole  punch  in**a 
shape  which  pupils  are  unable  to  duplicate  (e.g.,  diamond,  star). 

A*  can  be  determined  from  the  foregoing  discussion,  token  economies  ara 
complex  systems  for  managing  the  behavior  of  children.    Teachers  with  only 
textbook  knowledge  of  their  use  can  expect  to  face  difficult  problem*  when 
they  attempt  to  imptement  such  a  system.    With  thoughtful  judgment,  the 
problems  can  be  resolved  with  the  result  that  classroom  management  becomes 
more  effective* 

Maintaining  the  Strength  of  Existing  Behavior 

Assuming  the  teacher  is  successful  in  increasing  the  ^strength  of 
a  behavior  to  a  point  which  is  considered  satisfactory,  how  can  that  level 
of  strength  be  maintained  across  time?    If  the  behavior,  when  it  occurs,  is 
entirely  ignored,  the  answer  is  that  the  behivior  will  not  be  maintained. 
Eventually,  It  will  cease  to  be  seen  entirely.    Learned  behavior  must  continue 

to  receive  some  degree  of  reinforcement  if  it  is  to  be  maintained.  The 
primary  method  for  ensuring  that  a  behavior  continues  to  be  reinforced,  and 
thus  maintained,  following  instruction  is  known  as  ^'thinning  the  schedule" 
or  reinforcement  fading.    This  method  and  three  secondary  methods  will  be 
described  in  the  following  sections. 
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Thinning  thi>  schedule.    This  te^o^ref ers  to  the  process  of  decrjeasing 
the  frequency  with  which  A  behavior  is  reinforced.    A  variable  ratio  schedule 
might  be  thinned  from  one  reinforcement  for  every  three  responses  on  the 
average  Ci,e*,  VR:3>  to  one  reinforcement  fdr  every  five  responses  on  the\ 
average  (VR^5)*    A  variable  interval  schedule  might  be  thinned  from  a  VI:10 
to  a  VI:12.    Such  small  changes  in  the  ratio  or  timing  of  reinforcement  are 
not  detectable  by  most  children.    Behavior  is  maintained  or  actually  acce- 
lerated as  a  result.    After  repeatedly  thinning  the  schedule  In  this  way, 
the  provision  of  reinforcement  becomes  progressively  easier  for  the  teacher 
and  even  more  beneficial ♦  .the  schedule  becomes  more  similar  to  the  levels 
available  in  the  natural  environment.:   If  verbal  reinforcement  has  been  con** 

sistently  paired  with  the  scheduled  reinforcer,  it  is  possible  for  the  verbal 

I' 

reinforcers  to  carry  the  load  of  maintaining  the  behavior,    tjany  teachers  are 
able  to  intuit  how  quickly  to  shift  from  relatively  "rich**  schedules-^  thitttler 
schedules.    Teachers  who  are  inexperienced  with  this  process  should, | however, 
be  more  systematic,  perhaps  recording  the  timing  or  ratio  explicitly  to  en- 
^ipure-  that  they  are  '*on  schedule.*'    This  is  important  because,  if  a  schedule 
is  thinned  too  quickly,  the  current  level  of  performance  may  not  be  njaintained, 
or  worse,  the  behavior  may  cease  to  occur  entirely.    The  rule  of  thum|>*isr 
If  error  is  unavoidable,  be  certain  that  the  er;ror  results  in  thinning  the 

schedule  too  gradually  and  not  too  quickly.  | 

i 

Limited  hold.    This  process  adds  one  requirement  to  the  usukl  int|BrvaX 

schedule.    It  requires  that  the  first  desired  behavior  following  a  timkd 

I 

interval  occur  within  a  specified  period  of  time.    Therefore,  if  the  df^sired  , 
behavior  Ce.g.,  writing  a  correct  answer  to  an  addition  fact)  did  not  o<fcur  ^ 

within  say,  30  seconds  following  the  required  interval  Ce.g* ,  seven  tninu^s 

\ 

on  a  VI:4  schedule),  no  reinforcement  would  occur  on  that  trial.    A  new  :| 
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interval  would  be  started  and  following  the  termination  of  that  interval,  * 
if  the  behavior  did  occur  within  30  secoticj^,  the  behavior  would  be  rein- 
forced.   Although  the  example  deals  with  a  Vt  schedule,  the  process  can 
ht  used  for  naturally  occurring  fixed  interval  schedules,  such  as  due?  dates 
for  term  papers  and  the  like* 

Differential  reinforcement  of  high  rates.    Some  classrojoa  behavior 
emitted  by  students  is  appropriate  and  well  Established,  but  occurs'  at  fre*- 
quencles  considered  £00  low  for  successful  functioxUng*    Or,  behavior  which 
wai  previously  exhibited  at  a  level  considered  acceptable  falls  to  an  un^ 
accet>.table  level.    In  eitlier  case,  diff eretitial  reinforcMftent  of  high  rates 
(DRH)  may  be  used  to  maintain  the  behavior  at  a  more  desirable  level*  Sou 
children  perform  highly  accurate  seatwork,  but  work  at  a  speed  which  would 
not  allow  them  to. succeed  in  years  to  follow,  for  example*    The  teacher  might 
withhold  reinforcement  for  accurate  w<Jrk  and  begin  to  reinforce  only  accurate 
work  which  is  accomplished  more  quickly  (I.e.,  at  a  higher  rate).  Other 
children  dawdle  when  preparing  to  go  to  lunch, or  recess,  forcing  other 
children  to  wait.    The  teacher  might  reinforce  such  a  child  only  On  those 
occasions  when  he  was  fully  prepared  within  two  minutes. 

Differential  reinforcement  of  low  rates.    This  operation  is  the  reci- 
procal of  t\e  one  described  above.    Differential  reinforcement  of  low  rates 
(DRL)  is  used  when  a  child  performs  an  appropriate  behavior,  but  at  too  high 
a  rate  for  sud'cess*    An  example  would  be  the  child  who  talks  so  much  he 
literally  *'takes  over**  any  discussion  in  which  he  engages.    Willingness  to 
talk  is  certainly  an  activity  we  want  to  encourage  in  children,  but  the 
behavior  can  be  carried  too  far.    If  a  DRL  schedule  were  used,  the  teacher 
would  reinfprce  the  pupil  for  talking  only  if  he  produced  say,  40  words  per 
minute  or  fewer  during  a  class  discussion #    Other  behavior  which  might  be 
reinforced  with  a  DRL  schedule  follows:    over-*eating,  over^assertion,  an4^ 
'•gushy'*  politeness^ 
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Redoclng  the  Strength  of^  Existing  Behavior 

^       Decreasing  the  strength  of  undesirable  behavior  is,  unfortunately, 
also  part  of  a  teacher *s  job^    When  children  oiisbehave;  it  is  importat^t 
for  the  teacher  to  know  how  to 'use  techniques  wKich  have  proven  effective- 
ness.   In  the  following  sections,  six  conditions  are  discussed  which  lead 
to  the  reduced  strength  of  undesirable 4>shaViQt«  < 

Positive  punishment .    A  decrease  in  the  strength  of  a  behavibt  which  ' 
results  from  the  presentation  of  a  positive  punisher  is  known  as  positive 
punishment.    A  positive  punisher  is  any  object,  event,  or  idea  which  reduces 
the  strength  of  the  behavior  it  follows.    Examples  of  positive  punishers 
commonly  cited  in  the  literature  are  spanking,  public  ridicule,  electrical 
Shock,  and  angry  reprimands.    These  examples  probably  do  represent  generalised 
positive  punishers  Ci*e.,  punishers  which  have  similar  effects  on  most  of 
the  population),  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  they  are  punishers 
for  all  children.    The  author  has  observed  children  ^ho  did  not.  ''bat  an  eye** 

when  paddled  vigorously- by  authority  figures.    The  reader  may  know  of  children 

*  ■ 

for  whom  public  ridicule  has  no  apparent  effect.    Other  disclaimers  could  be 
presented.    However,  the  conclusion  which  must  be  reached  is  that  positive 
punishers  (and  negative  puni;ihers  which  will  be  discussed  nnxt)  may  only  be 
determined  by  observing  their  effects  on  the  behavior  they  follow.  Therefore, 
it  is  possible  to  find  that  some  children  are  effectively  punished  when 
given  public  commendations  for  their  scholarly  work  or  good  cltiasenship. 

*  In  ordet  to  use  positive  punishment,  the  teacher  simply  waits  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  behavior  to  be  reduced  in  strength  and,  when  the  behavior 
is  observed,  presents  the  pupil  with  the  punisher.    Because  the  pupil  wishes 
to  avoid  the  punisher  (e.g-t  a  on  the  handi,  an  angry  look)  in  the 

future,  the  behavior  which  cauied  the  positive  punisher  to  be  presented  is 
reduced  in  strength  (i.e.,  less  likely  to  occur  in  the  future). 
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The  U.  S,  legal  system  is  based  on  a  system  of  punishment.    One  reason 
•  *  ,   .  ■  , 

why  many  people  conform  to  the  lay.^  is  to  avoid  punishment  for  breaking'  the 
,\  •  .  „      '        *         '  " 

law.    One  type  of  punishment^ invoked  against  law  breakers  is  a  jail  sentence. 

J.  ■    •  "' 

Should  the  law  breaker  confbrm  to  the  law  Allowing  his  sentence,  positive 

punishment  has  occurred.    That  Is  because  the  punisher,  a  jail  sentence, 

was  added,  to  the  environment  foUoT^lng  the  behavior  {i.e.,  bxreaking  the 

law).    And^er  kind  of  punishment  is  also  invoked  in  O'^^^^^^l^al  system.' 

is  called  ne^a£ive  puni.g^gient  or  response  cost.    It  occurs  when  a  behavior 


is  reduced  in  strength  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  a  positive  rcinforcer 
from  the  individual's  environment.    Court  judges  use  respon&e  cost  when 
they  fine  a  person  for  breaking  the  law. 

Teachers ►use  similar  conditions  in  the  classroom.    Children  who  mis- 
behave may  be  given  extra  homework,  sent  to  "^the  principal's  office  for 
disciplinary  action,  or  scolded.    Such„  management  practices  are  intended  to 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  misbehavior  which  preceded  them. 

Negative  punishment  (response  cost)  .    This  motivational  condition  la 
the  decrease  in  the  strength  of  a  behavior  Which  results^  from  the  removal 
of  a  positive  relnforcer  from  an  individual.    A  negative  -punisher  is  any 
object  or  event  which,  when  taken  away -from  an  individual  as  a  consequence 
of  a  behavior »  reduces  the  strength  of  that  behavior.'    It, is  Important  to 
emphasize  the  term,  removal,  in  the  definition.    In  negative  punishment,  a 
valued  oijject  or  eyent  is  taken  away  from  the  child.    This  implies  that  the 
child  is  in  possession  pf  the  positive  relnforcer  immediately  prior  to  punish- 
ment.   This  condition  may  easily  be  confused  with  extinction,  in  which  a 
normally  presented  positive  relnforcer  is  withheld.    In  this  Instance,  the 
child  does  not  actually  possess  the  positive  relnforcer  at  the  time  the 
behavior  occurs;  since  the  positive  relnforcer  is  withheld,  the  child  aever 
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does  possess  the  relnforcer.    When  a  teacher  confiscates  a  child's  comic 
book  because,  he  read  It  during  a  math  assignment,  the  condition *used  Is 
negative  reinforcement.    Here  are  other  examples  of  negative  reinforcement: 
Ca)  a  parent  who  fines  a  youngster  $3.00  for  staying  out  past  curfew;  (b)  a 
teacher  who  takes  away  points  on  an  assignment  because  the  work  was  performed 

'it  '  , 

%  * 

sloppily;   Cc)  the  teacher  who  takes  away  a  child's  lunchtlme  dessert  because 
he  used  profanity i  (d)  the  preschool  teacher  who  turns  off  the  lights  In 
the  classroom  when  children  are  misbehaving. 

Negative  punishment  Is  most  ef*fectlvely  used  In  conjunction  with  a 
token  economy  Csee  presentation  above).    When  children  behave  well,  they 
are  reinforced  positively  with  the  presentation  of  tokens.    In  contrast,  when 
they  behave  inappropriately,  tokens  may  be  taken  away.    In  many  classrooms 
which  do  not  use  a  token  economy,  the^chlldren  possess  few  objects  or  events 
which  m^y  be  legitimately  taken  away. 

Extinction^  'This  is  the  reduction  in  the  strength  of  a  behavior  which 

occurs  when  reinforcement  for  a  previously  .reinforced  behavior  is  discontinued 

or  withheld.    Assume  that  Americans  suddenly  stopped  receiving  paychecks  for 

their  productive  work.    Following  laquiries,  they  were  told  that,  for  an 

indefinite  period,  employees  would  receive  no  pay  for  their  work.    It  is 

very  likely  that  many  Mericana  would  choose  to  stop  working.    Although  we 

would  not  wish  to  reduce  productive  behavior  (as  in  the  example),  extinction 

^  >        "      -.  * 

can  be  used  efficaciously  to  reduce  nonproductive  or  undesirable  behavior. 

In  the  classroom,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  students  who  are  either 
positively  or  negatively  reinforced  as  a  consequence. pf  undesirable  behavior. 
For  Instance,  teachers  may  unconsciously  positively  reinforce  a  pupil  for 
pretending  to  be' ill  by  sympathizing  and  ministering  to  his  "difficulties." 
When  other  pupils  laugh  at  a  pupil's  undesirable  antics,  he  may  be  reinforced 
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by  their  laughter.    When  children  goad  a  pupil  to  perform  dome  misbehavior 
Ce.g.,  .draw  on  a  bathroom  wall),  such  goading  may  constitute  an  averslve 
stimulus  and  negative  relnforcettent  may  ^result,    ^pne  way  to  reduce  such 
mlsbeha,vlor  Is  to  extinguish  It  (l.e«,  wlthhpld  further  reinforcement 

'  following  Its  occurrence) «  - 

<* 

It  may  be  difficult  to  use  extlncl:lon  effectively.    First,  the  teacher 

Is  seldom  aware  that  the  pupil  Is  being  reinforced  for  misbehavior.    Of ten» 

..  *  ■ 

when  the  teacher  Is  the  one  reinforcing  the  undesirable  behavior,  an  external^ 
objective  observer  must  be  brought  Into  the  classroom  Iti  an  attempt  to  un- 
cover  the  conseqtiences  In  effect.    Second^  whea  pupils  are  themselves 
reinforcing  undesirable  beliavlor,  such  pupils*  cooperation  must  be  enlisted 
by  the  teacher.    That  Is,  they  must  be  willing  to  discontinue  their  rein-* 
f orcement^    Sometimes  students  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  cooperate.  Third, 
extinctipn  leads  to  reactions  in  the  pupil  which  may  be  demoralizing  for. 
the  teacher.    For  instance,  misbehavior  often  becomes  ^inflated  Immediately 
following  the  institution  of  extinction.    It  is  as  if  the  pupil  assumes  that 
no  one  has  noticed  his  misbehavior  and  therefore,  tries  harder  to  obtain 
reinforcement.    In  addition,  if  the  misbehavior  was  on  a  variable  interval  ' 
schedule  of  reinforcement,  it  may  Ake  a  long  time  for  extinction  to  take 
effect.    It  will  be  recalled  that  intermittent  schedules  tend  to  be  more 
resistant  to  extinction  than  continuous  schedules.    In  stimmary,  although 
teachers  like  to  use  extinction  Cit  assuages  the  need  to  focus  on  the  ui^e-^ 
sirable  behavior),  the  condition  is  usually  less  influential  than  other 

conditions  dis:cussed  in  this  section. 

Type  of  punisher.    Whether  or  not ^there  exist  types  of  punishers  which 
are  analogous  to  the  types  of  reinforcers  discussed  earlier  Ci-e.,  primary 
and  secondary)  has  not  been  considered  in  the  literature.  Hypothetically, 
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such  "primary"  punishers  Ce.g,,  physical  pain)  and  "secondary"  punishers 
, (e^g.,  frowns,  verbal  rebuke)  should  exist  and  may  effect  behavior  in  ways 
reciprocal  to  primary  and  secondary  reinforcers.    "Secondary"  punishers 
might  be  learned  as  secondary  reinforcers  are  learned  C±.e.^  through 
repetitious  pairing  with  "primary"  punishers) •    In  any  case,  manipulation 
of  such  hypothetical  conditions  as  these  is  not  supported  by  research. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  such  conditions  do  not  exist;  It  simply  means  that 
such  research  has  not  been  undertaken • 

Specific  punlsher  used*    This  condition  was  brief ly* considered  in  the 
introduction  to  this  section.    The  main  idea  is  that,  while  there  are  many 
generalized  punishers  Ce.g.,  paddling,  fines),  each  individual  is  affected 
by  specific  punishers  in  unique  ways.    The  variation  of  affects  is  wide. 
Consequently,  teachers  must  pay  close  attention  to  the  punishers  selected 
to  reduce  behavior.    They  should  be  matched  to  the  individual  characteristics 
of  the  child.    In  order  to  determine  what  punishers  are  most  effective 
in  influencing  a  particular  child's  motivation,  the  best  method  is  to 
observe  the  effects  of  various  punishers  on  the  pupil's  behavior. 

In  America,  we  are  interested  in  preserving  the  hximan  rights  of  our 
citizens,  including  not  only  adults,  but  children  as  well.    Obviously,  the 
selection  of  punishers  may  impinge  on  these  human  rights.    Although  it  would 

comforting  to  assume  that  all  teachers  in  our  country  maintain  a  high 
regard  for  their  pupils'  human  rights,  this  is  probably  a  fallacious  assump- 
tion.   The  wise  teacher  actively  Consults  with  significant  others  in  the 
child 'b  environment  and  obtains  contractual  agreement  before  implementing 
punishing  contingencies  in  the  classroom*    This  includes  such  individuals 
as  the  child's  parents,  administrators,  and  not  least,,  the  child  himself* 
This  effectively  precludes  the  probability  that  the  teacher  will  knowingly  ^ 
or  unknowingly  violate  a  child's  rights  as  a  human  being. 
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Delay  of  punishment*    Presumably,  thej  longer  punishment  is  delayed 
following  the  misbehavior,  the  less  effective  is  the  punishment,    Unfortu-  ^ 

nately,  such  a  phenomenon  has  not  been  widely  investigated.    The  teacher  Should 

*     -  * 

consider  this  fact  before  deciding  how  swiftly  punishment  should  be  meted  out 
as  a  result  of  misbehavior.  ' 

Severity  of  punishment.    Research  has  shown  that  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  used  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  behavior  it  follows.  Briefly, 
the  rule  bf  thumb  is:    The  more  severe  the  punishment,  the  greater  the  reduc- 
tion  In  the  misbehavior.    This  is  another  instance  in  which  the  teacher  can 
make  only  one  correct  choice,  but  can  err  in  two  ways.    If  the  punishment 
is  top  mild,  the  pupil  will  be  unaffected  by  it«    If  the  punishment. is  too 
severe,  a  profound  reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  misbehavior  may  result, 
but  anger  and  hostility  are  likely  to  result  as  side  effects.    The  "ideal" 
level  of  severity  is  difficult  to  achieve,  particularly  when  one  considers 
the  fact  that  the  same  punishers  have  different  effects  on  different 
individuals. 

Because  of  the  problematical  nature «of  this  condition,  the  wise 

teacher  consults  with  others  to  arrive  at  an  acceptable  solution.  This 

group  should  include  the  parents,  administrators,  and  the  child  at  a 

minimum.    The  agreement  should  be  formalized  contractually..   If  s^ch  agree-* 

ment  cannot  be  reached,  other  conditions  must  be  used.  « 

Satiation  (Negative  Practice;  Beta  Method) .    This  condition  was  discussed 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  * 

at  some  length  In  the  section  on  increasing  the*  strength  of  existing  behavior. 
As  will  be  recalled,  ih  that  context,  satiation  was  to  be  avoided.  However, 

"undesirable  behavior  can  be  successfully  reduced  in  strength  by  consciously 
using  the  satiation  effect.    For  example,  when  a  father  catt:her  his  son 
smoking  a  cigarette  and  then  forces  the  child  to  smoke  an  enitire  pack  with- 
out  stopping,  generally,  satiation  will  occur.    Often,  especially  if  nausea 
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occurs,  tmoklng  cigarettes  Is  eliminated  permanently.      Children  who  have 
gotten  sick  eating  gpeen  apt^lea  seldom  repeat  the  episode*    In  some  respects » 
satiation  resembles  another  condition  called  overcorrection^    When  over- 

4  ,, 

correction  is  used,  the  pup^ll  ^*corrects*^  his  misbehavior  to  an  extreme 
degtee.    For  instance,  when  a  pupil  is  discovered  sticking  chewing  gum  to 
the  bottom  of  his  desk,  the  teacher  might  demand  that  he  remove  the  gum, 
not  only  from  his  own  desk,  but  from  every  desk  in  the  school.    For  both 
conditions,  an  important  feature  is  that,  to  bfs  maximally  effective,  the 
behavior  must  be  repeated  to  a  fairly  extreme  degree.    The  child  who  smokes 
pnlybN©  cigarettes  in  a  rdw  may  not  be  jituch  affected;  he  may  well  surrepti*^ 
tiously  smoke  again.    The  same  would  be  true  for  other  .examples. 

Differential  reinf orcemen^ -of  incompatible  behavior  and  differential 
reinforcement  of  other  behavior.    Under  some  conditions,  it  la  possible  to 
decrease  the  strength  of  an  undesirable  behavior  by  increasing  the  strength 
of  another,  incompatible  behavior.    This"  is  an  example  of  differential  rein- 
forcement of  incompatible  behavior  (DRI) :    When  Johnny  began  to  spend  too 
much  stime  out  of  his  seat,  wandering  around  the  room,  his  teacher  began  to 
reinforce  him  whenever  ghe  noticed  that  he  was  in  his  seat*    Obviously,  if 
the  child  increases  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  his  aeat,  then  out  of  seat 
time ^necessarily  decreases.    The  great  advantage  of  DRI  is  that  the  focus 
of  attention  is  on  a  desirable  behavior •    Thus,  the  negative  side  effects 
of  punishing  contingencies  (e.g.,  anger,  dislike,  hostility,  vengertce)  ate 
eliminated* 

Another  conditi^on  which  is  positive  in  nature  and  may  serve  to  reduce 
the  frequency  of  an  undesirable  behavior  is  called  differential  reinforcement 
of  other  behavior  (DRO) •    For  Instance j    When  Johnny  began  to  talk  out  too 
often  in  class  without  permission,  his  teacher  began  reinforcing  him  whenever 
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he ■ raised  his  hand  for  permission  to  talk.    Notice  that  when  DRO  i^  used,  it 
is  possible  that  the  behavior  reinforced  will  increase  in* frequency  without 
an  accompanying  decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  undesirable  behavior.  In 
the  example  above,  Johnny  may'' raise  his  hand  for  permission  to  talk  more  often 
but  he  may  maintain  the  same  level  of  talking  out  as  was  true  prior  to  taple- 
mentation  of  DRO.    For  this  reason,  teachers  .should  carefuUy  measure  changes 
in  the  undesirable  behavior  and  avoid  the  mistake  of  assuming  that,  because 
the  "other"  behaVior  increases  in  strength,  the  misbehavior  automatically  de-^ 
creases  in  strength. 

Here  is  an  important  rule  of  thumb  to  keep  in  mind  when  either  Of  these 
conditions  is  used:    Use  DRI  or  DRO  when  the  undesirable  behavior  is  not  ex- 
treme (e.g.,  disruptive)..  When  the  behavior  is  extreme,  use  DRI  or  mO  in 
conjuxiction  with  some  other •condition  ie.g.,  positive  punishment,  response  ,  , 
cost)  which  ditectly  influences  the  misbehavior.    When  such  a  dual  system 
is  used,  the  student  receives  feedback  which  helps  him  understand  what  not 
to  do  and  what  to  do  instead* 

A  final  word  on  punishing  contingencies.    In  educational  circles,  the 
use  of  punishment  has  received  poor  reviews.    Professors  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  caution  trainees  to *aVoid  punishment  at  all  costs.  Teachers 
in  the  field  are  made  to  feel  guilty  on  those  occasdbons  when  they  fciplement 
punishing  consequences.    Yet,  it  is  a  rare  teacher  ^ho  never  considers 
punishment  as  the  most  viable  motivational  consequence  in  some  circumstance. 
Rarer  still  is  the  teacher  who  has  never  used  punishment  to  influence  children* 
motivation. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  author  that,  with  due  regard  for  the  real 
dangers  involved,  the  use  of  punishment  should  be  once  again  accepted  as  an 
effective  method  of  managing  the  behavior  of  growing,  maturing  youngsters  iii 
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the  schools «    I  do  not  deny  the  value  derived  from  ;pesearch  which  has.  shown 
tis  how  punishnient  can  do  great  harm  to  the  jquallty  of  hiaian  lives-.  But 
pexhaps  it  is  now  time  to  realize  that,  pun :j^shment  is  not  entirely  heino\is 
and  may  in  fact  have  soxaid  attriHiites. 

As  educators^  we  do  handicapped  chiljdren  no  fawrs  when  we  allow  them 
to  maintain  and  even  escalate*  their  levels  of  ab\isive  behavior,  toward 

T 

themselves  and  toward  others.    When  teadifers  allow  children  to  believe  (through 

f   ^  .        -  ■ 

exsutple)  that  the  world  at  large  will  rei,'nforce  them  for  socially  acoept^le  * 
behavior  and  ignore  *  unacceptable  behavioi:,  they  do  childttn  a  great  disservice  •  '^ 
If  sudi  a  world  could  ftinction  successfujlly ,  perhaps  we  would  all  enjoy  more   *  ' 
comfortable  lives.    But  the  truth  is,  such  a  world  coul^  not  exist,:   Even  if 
an  individual  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit,  far  from  the  nearest  ffJLlow  human,  t 
nature  would  ptmish  him  for  failing  to  conduct  his  life  in  a  manner  consistent 
vdth  ecological  rules* 

What  we  should  be  striving  for  in  edxication  is  a  consistent  reduction 

in  the  need  for  punishment,  not  prohibition  of  it,   .Sucii  an  approach  has  no 

"  '  »•         "         ^  ^ 

possibility  for  sxJCcess.  *' /  - 
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Broad  SklllsV  Enabling  Skills, 

Specific  Skilis,  and  Record  Sheet 

i 

Arithmetic  Domain 


The  Arithmetic  Domain  j  / 

In  this  chapter  and  those  to  follow,  materials  are  presentjed  / 

in  a  particular  sequence.    Here  is  the  sequence:    (a)  Broad  skillir^ 
enabling  skills,  specific  skills,  and  record  sheet  for  pupil  at tain*- 
ment  of  the  skills;  (b)  Taxonomy  of  goals  atid  objectives;  (c)  Instruc- 
tional strategies. 

Broad  skills,  enabling^ skills,  and  specific  skills  are  simply 
"shorthand"  terms  which  allow  the  teacher  a  quick  reference  and 
guide  to  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  domain*    Each  skill 
is  more  thoroughly  defined  in  its  objective  in  the  taxonomy  of  goals 
and  objectives.    Both  skills  and  their  corresponding  objectives  ate 
tagged  with  identical  ntimerals  for  easy  cross-referencing.  Each 
skill  listed  has  a  convenient  space  which  allows  the  teacher  to  re- 
cord a  pupil *s  pre-  and  post-test  scores  on  a  test  designed  to  MBeBB 
mastery  of  the  objective. 

The  taxonomy  of  goals  and  objectives,  as  noted  above,  is  in-' 
tended  to  define  precisely  what  is  peant  by  the  more  Jtmbiguous  "short 
hand"  terms  known  as  skills.    For  example,  the  first  Skiff  in  the 
arithmetic  domain,  an  enabling  skill  called,  "write  numerals,  0-10," 
is  defined  this  way  in  the  taxonomy  of  goals  and  objectives: 

Given  pencil  and  paper,  the  student  will  write  within  thirty 

seconds  the  ntunerals  zero  (0)  through  ten  (10)  in  sequence 

without  assistance. 
Notice  that  the  objective  s);>ecifies  an  observable  behavior  (i*e., 
.0*^  will  write..."),  Important  conditions  under  which  the  behavior 
will  occur  (i«e.,  "Given  pencil  and  paper  «•.,"  "•••  without  assis- 
tance"), and  a  criterion  for  minimally  acceptable  performance  (i.e., 

within  thirty  seconds. •«") •    Although  the  specification  of 
these  three  components  was  not  possible  for  every  domain,  an  earnest 

 .  ii!  m  


Attempt  was  made  to  reduce  ambiguity  in  each  objective  specified. 

This  allows  substitute  and  new  teachers  to  better  graj^p  the  material 

to  be  imparted  to  pupils.    When  possible,  taxonomies  and  skills  were 

roughly  partitid^i  Intro  levels. 

The  final  part  of  the  sequence,  that  is,  the  instructional  stra- 

tifegifyp,*  are  necessarily  Incomplete.    Only  a  selection  of  sttateglei 

for  each  doraairt       presented  in  order  to  give  the  reader  exaamles  of 

how  the  conditions  of  learning  and  motivation  may  be  built  into  a 

lesson  plan  which  the  teacher  ""can  use  in  the  classroom.    The  reader 

should  be  aware  that  the  conditions  which  Influence  learning  and 

motlvatibn  can  be  combined* in  an  infinite  ntimber  of  ways.  Clearly, 

•       "  ** 
'any  of  the  strategies  presented  could  be  Itktproved  upon  If  the  tea- 

Cher  has  information  about  the  characteristics  of  the  child ^tOK whom 

the  lesson  wiil  be  presented. 
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TAXONOMY  OF  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 
ARITHMETIC  DOMAIN 


LeVELl  frc  .  fost    .U)tW«iltll-4  NWIFRATION 
Te«t  Test 


(rrc  tost  (2)orcKAnous 
iTcjit  Test 


136. 


l.l.l      Write  Huner.ils. 

1. 1.1.1  R<cU*? 
Numb«*rs,  I-IO 

1.1.1. 2  Axiioctacc 
/  Numbers 

Olct'iteJ  w/O-lO 

1^1.2     Write  Numerals 
/Dots:  0-10 

1.1.2.1  V^rballxi 
Numbirrs/Plctured 
Objects,  0^10 

1.1.2.2  Associate 
Numbers  Dictated 

1.1.2.3  Associate 
Numorals  w/DoCs, 
0-10 


2.1.1      Write  Numerals, 

0-  20  ^  i 

2.1.1.1  Recite  Numbers, 

1-  20 


2.1.1.2  Assoc  1 .1  te 
Numbcis 
Dictated  w/ 
Numer.ils,  0-20 

2.1.2      WrltL-  Nuiter^ls/ 
Dot*i,  0-20 


i.1.3      WricD  Numerals', 
O-lOo' 

2.1.1.1  Recite  Numbers, 
O-lOO 


2. 1.3.2  Asrocldtc 
"  Numbers  Dic- 

tated w/ 
NiAmerals,  0-100 


1.2.1  Combine 
Objects, 
1*10 

1.2.2  SeiMrate 
Objects, 
I-IO 
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iili'lliffilffiiffTlMI 


2.2.1  Add/Sums 
to  6 

2.2.2  Subtract/ 
Mlnui'iiJs 
to  6 

2.2.3  Add/Sums 
to  10 


2.2.4  Subtract  2 

1  Digit/ 
HInuetids  t 
10 

2.2.5  Add  3,  1  ' 
Olfit/No 
Regroup  (iif. 

2.2.6  Add  2 
Digits  &  1 
Digit  Sums 
to  20 

2.2*7  Subtract  I 
DlRlt  from 

2  DlRltsy 
Minuends 

2.1.  a  to  20 

2. 2.  a  Add  3 

Digits/ 
Sums  to 
20 


UVl 


vtit  font   (Dmnmcft  4  wuiuiratioh 

Iciit  TcAt 


 3.1.1  Identify  OrJlnaiU 


3.1.2  Write,  lO'lOU 
by  lO's 


3.1.3  As!«ociatc  f.jc- 
ponded  Notation 
w/iU^s  i  l'« 

3.1.4  An^oclate  Numerals 
W  Extiarided 
Notation,  lO's 

«  I's 

J.l.S  ANSocl.^tt*  Unit 
Fr-iLtlons  w/ 
Plctxircd 
Dlaj^rams 


4.1.1  Write,  5-100  by 
5*s 


fre  rost  (2)0PE-\TiaSS  ft.  fost  (3)MtASUHfcMFNT, 
Tcat  Test  Ixttt  Tmnt        CEOMEm.  4 

KELATIONS 


iPrc  rost  (4)rilOBLEII 
|Tc«t  Tt^t  SOLViUC 
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4.1.2  Wrlt««  2-100  by 
2'» 


4*1.3  As9ncfat«  Expan^td 
Notdtlon  w/iO'« 
4 

4*1.4  IdAfitftfy  ExpaAdAd 
llotiitlun/3  Digit* 


3.2.1  Writ* 

Addition 
Facts/ 

TlNicd 


3.2.2 


3.2.3 


  3.2.4 


3.2.5 


3.2.4 


4.2.1 


4.2.2 


4.2*3 


4.2.4 


Add  2, 
2  Digits 

/Regroup 


Add  2. 
3  Digits 
/•«»group 


A«ia  3.  2 

Digits/ 
Regroup 

Subtract 


3.3.1  Identify 
Coin 
Value/ 
Words 


3.3.2  Identity 
Tlmti/lir . , 
h  br. 


3.3.3  Use 
Arbitrary 
Heasuremcnt 

3.3.4  Measure 
Inches 


3.3*5  Measi^e 

Centimeters  I 


3.3.6  Identify 
lleavier. 
Lighter 
Objects 

3.3.7  Identify 
Itot,  Cold, 

—  E9  


4.3.1  Identify 
Honey/ 
Words 


4.3.2 


4.3.3 


Identity 
Sequence 
/Huisber, 
^a*«  vk*, 
•0*,  yr. 
Identify 
Ti»e/V  hr. 


3.4.1  Iden- 
tify 
Facts  4 
Opera- 
tions/ 
One-^tci 
Word 
Pro hi en 

3.4.2  Solve 
One>Ste| 
Word 
Prodlem 


4.4.1 


4.3.4  Identify 
tisie/, 


Iden- 
tify 
Facts4 
Opera- 
tions/ 
One*Ster 
Word 
ProbleMS 
4*4*2  Estiskite 
/One- 
seep 
Wor4 
Pr^bl 
4.4*3  Solve 

One-Step 
Word 
Problisis 


Frc    fost    (5)Taot.S  4 
r<*Ht  Test  REUTfOtlS 


3*5*1  Use 

Cilculator 


4*5.1  Use 

Huitiplir 

cation 

Division 
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LEVEL 


Post 
TcsL  Test 


(DHl'fUIER  4  NUMERATION 


00 


IttO 


^•1.5  Associate  rractlon 
v/  SImiI&J  Regions 

4*1  ♦fi  tJutitIfy  Ftjctloits 


fee  Post  (2)0fERAri0f<S 
Test  Test 
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*.2.5  Subtract 


2*  3 

Olgits/ 

  4.2.6 

Regroup 

Write 

HultlpU 

cation 

facts/ 

5k12/ 

Timed 

  4.2.7 

Wtlte 

Division 

Facts/ 

6o;5/ 

TlmeJ 

  4.2.8 

HuUlply 

2  Digits 

by  I 

Digit/No 

Regroup 

<n» 

____  4.2.9 

Divhie  3 

Dibits 

by  I 

Dlglt/|jo 

Regroup- 

ing 

.            4.2.10  OlvMi;  2 

Dlglen 

by  I 

DIglt/Ke* 

•lalntlcr 

 4.2.U 

Adi] 

Proper 

Fr.^ctlons 

/Mke 

Denomina- 

tors 

  4.2.12 

Subtr>ict 

ftoptt 
^Fractlonf 
/Like 
Otnomtn 
•  tors 


►re    Post  (3)HEASURrM{NT» 
Test  Test         CEOMHTRV/  4 
REUrifMfS 


4.3.5  Measure 
Inches* 
H  In. 

4*3*6  Identify 
Eoutv* 
in.,  ft. 


_   4#3. 7  Heasure 
■wt. ,  cm. 


4. 3. a  WcntUy 
Equly. 
w<i . ,  cm , 


4.3.9  Rttd 

Thctfiio* 
meters* 


4.3.10  Rciil 

Thiittiw* 
meters* 
C9 

4.)«U  IdcnttCy 
Weight  on 
Pictured 
Scales 

Standard 
Hetric) 
4.3.12  IdcntKy 
Equlv* 
ox.,  lb. 


4.3.13  IdentUy 
'  E^ulv. 

4.3.14  Identify 
E^mIv. 


Pre  Post  C4)rR0flLEH 
Test  Test  SOLVING 


fTe    Post    (5}100LS  i 
rest  Test  RELATIUtiS 
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4 


(DllUNtrit  4  MOIiriUTIOM 


1^  5 


5aa  identify  CKp^na«(J 
llotai;lan/4  Digits 


frit  font  ^  <2)orEMTlOtlS 
Teit  Tift  * 


5.1*2  IdcMt Uy  HamctHtot 
or  Ottnomlnator 
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5*2*2 


5.2-3 


5.2*4 


5.2.5 


5.2.6 


5.2.7 


5.2*1 


5*2. f 


Writt 

Haiti* 
racts/ 
iOitl2/ 


Vtitft 

Oiviildn 

12QiiO/ 
Tijnca 
Htiitlply 
2  Uigits 

by  I 

Dlglt/Kt 

group 

H«itlj*ly 

Digits/ 

It  tf  group 
OlvliU 

2  Digits 

by  I 

Digit/ 

Kegioiip 

OiviJe 

3  Digits 
by  I 
Digit/ 
Rtgroup 
DiviJtt 
3-4 

Digits 

by  2 

Digits/ 

Mgroup 

AilJ  2 

Froptr 

rta«ttons 

/Siuna 

<!/ 

A44  2 
Hi)it4 
FfSctions 
/Mo  if 


llCUTtCKI.5 


4.3«I5  t^tiitiCy 

1»  U. 
4.3ai  Idtntlfy 
Circtt/ 

MctShgit, 
Trianglt 
v/  Nan* 


5.3.1  Add, 

Subtract 

Ikincy/ 

icgroup 


^5.3.2  IdeiitUy 
TliM«/)ir. , 
•in.,  sac. 


5.3.3 


5.3.4 


5.3.5 


5.3*5 


5.3.( 


5*3.1 


idaiitify 
Ec|Uivai€nt 

y<l.  /  mi. 

Identify 
Eiflitivalarit 

WW  •  f   CM . y 

identify 
ti|uivaltnt 
o«.,  lb., 
fractional 
1%. 

Ucntify 
Equlvaiant 
ot.i  lb.* 
fractional 

lb. 

Idtntify 
Ei|uivalant 
c.  pt., 
^t..  tal. 


Co«iputa 

r«riii»cttri 

polygons 

Standard 
•M<trlc> 


l*ro  Pout 
toat  Ttst 


(4)rjtOlllCH 
SOI.VtNC 


5.4.1 


5.4/2 


iden- 
tity 
ractaft 
Opera- 
tlon»/ 
Two^Step 
Word 
rroblcms 
CatiMtt 

Tvo-St«K 
Word 
Pcobleais 


5.4.3  Solve 

Tvo*Ste|: 
Word 
f  robtcmf 

\ 


Pre  pout  (5)TiK> 
Trer  Te^t  Ut\,i 


5.5.1  IiHtrprtt 
flicttire 
Craplm 
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leva 


o 


14 


Tist  test 


^^^^rt  rost  (2)orr.itATiaNS 


to  Ten  HllUons 


fr^ttidris  to 


6a»5  Cli.in|t«  HliteJ 
FMCtlons  to 
Improft^r  rrJctJunt 


6*1*6  Identify  tupon* 
tntlnl  Kot4tlon 
/HUllons 


S*2*I0  Subtract 
Hived 
Frectlnntf 
/Ho  Itt 

"  /Heduwt 
S«2,U  ideiitJCy 
frnpertle 
ol  Wtmlt 


6*2*1    Add  5, 
5  or 
More 
Olftlts/ 


6*2.2  Subtract 
2,  5 
Dl^lt«/ 

I 


.    6*2*J  Huttlply 

Dlj|lt«/ 
Rtgrouft 

**2*ji  Olvldft 
3  or 
Hora 
Digits 
b4  2 
Digits/ 
Remainder 

(^2*5  Add  2  I 
froper  . 
rmctiont 
/Convert 

Reduce 
^*2*6   Add  2 
tlU 
llUcd 
Tracllonn 
/itrgroup 
/Htdiict 
•♦2*2    Subtract  . 
tlli« 
Mlittd 
fractlene 


fre  rost  P)HrASUII£Mfrr, 
Test  Test        CEOHCm,  6 

ReuTintis 


rre  rost  (4)rii0Bt»i 

I  Test  Test  SOLVUK; 


6*3*1 


^kittJ(i|y 

Ifoney/ 

Begrouii 


*^  3*2 


6*3*3 


6*3*4 


6*3*S 


  6*3*6 


^   6,3.l 


Ideittlfy 

S^tiU* 

rreceiaii* 
•I  T. 


rre  rpst 
t6st  Test 


(S)roi>i.s  6 


Add,  Sub- 
trtct 

sec*,  min*^\ 
la.,  d»i*, 
wk*,  no, 
yr*/Re- 

Interpret! 
Dlm^ntton^ 
Sc^ie 
Drawing 
Add^  Sub* 
tract  in., 
tt.,  yd., 
Al./fte- 
troMp 


Add,  Sub- 
tract iMN*, 
cm*.  «*. 

kiii*/llc* 
group 

Re*id 
TlierMu* 
tieter 
F0»  C« 


6.4.1  Idcii-  * 
tlfy 
racts4 

Oiura* 
tlon«/ 
TMO'-Stei* 
Moid 
rroblcms 
^♦^♦2  Estimate 
Two *Step 
Wo  id 

fti^MciMS 


6*4*3  Solve 

TiAi^Step 
Word 
rrMblQM<i 


6*5*1  Intt^rpr 
ljr  Cra 
/Sli.i|*tc 
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tf  rost  (DHUtinCK  4  HUMKMTIUM 
T«iit  1ft 


Dec  Im.  I  Is 


1*1* a  ClwiftM  r ructions 
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$«2.S    AOil  2 
Unlike 
Frdctlofls 

i*2»^  StibUAct 
UnlUc 
frjctloit« 

$*2*I0  ArfU  2 
Unllkt 
HU«d 
fractions 
/HctJuct 


«.2*n  Subtract 
Ufillkie 

Fractions 
KtUuct 
i*2.12  HuUlply 

fractions 
/KeUuct 
6*2*13  Multiply 
2  rroptr  . 
fractions 
/KcUuce 


7.2*1 


1*2*2 


DIvldt 

3  or 

hiirt 

Olnlts 

hf  3  or 

Mor« 

Digits/ 

friction 

R^iMlndtr 

HultlMf 

2  HUsd 

fractions 

/HsilMCt 


fre  fost 
tent  Tsst 


(3)M£ASUIti:NCNT» 


$*3*t    AdJ  Sub- 
tract 
P«*»  U*, 
T*/Hs- 
frniip 
AiJU,  Sub- 
tract 
kg*/M^ 
group 
3*10  Sub- 
tract c«« 
ft*.  ^t*# 
gsl*/M- 
group 


6«3«11  AUil,  Sub* 
tract  sil«« 
1*,  klj 
Mgroup 

6*3*12  Computs 

fsrli^«ter 

fat^illsl^ 

egrasis 

(U*  S* 

StanUarJ 

Httric) 


1^.3*1 


DIvlda 
Monty/ 
Rsgroii^ 


1*3*1 


Nsnilly 

Malvalcnt 

tap** 

It.. 

Ml* 


rrs  rost  (i)r«oitEH 

Ttat  Ttst  SOI.VfMC 


7A. 


1  idsii- 

tlly 
factsi 

tlons/ 
Two-Strf 
UQr4 
froblsms 


7*4«2  Cstlsiat* 
/T«»- 

Sl«f 
Wor4 
frtblMi 


rrs  rust  (5)Toats 

tsst  Test  IteUTlONS 


n 

ONS  I 


7«5*1  Intifrpr«t 
iar  Cr<iphs 
/Conpoumt 


7*S«2  CoMfutt 
Avsraga 
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c 


7  (CoiUM) 


<l)NUHPni  I.  HUtirKATtON 


(2)omATlONS 


7.1.3  lilvntlfy  OgcimviU 

/it  INI*  A 
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7.2.3  Dlvl^f 
Wholt 
Numbtri 

fractions 

7*2.4  Ulvidt 

fractions 
by  Wtiolt 
NuRibtrs 
/KoUoct 


7*2.5  DlviUt 

2  rro(itir 
frjctluus 

/MiltltS 


7. 2. ft    Dlvltk  2 
fr«ctloiis 

7*2.7   AcKI,  Sulf« 
trAct 

/mtUn 
7^2.1  iluUlply 

Dtclmdls 
7.2.9  DUliU 

Hlxtil 

OtCtlMtS 

by  W|H)|e 
NuiNbrrn 

7»2.10  Oivlilt 
VltoU 
Huitbtrt 
by  Hlntil 
Di'clmnit 

7.2.11  0l¥lil« 
Dtc  liMls 
A  Olglu 
by  2 
Oiuus 


rrt  Post  (3)HrA$UKEflENT» 
Test  T«»t         CEOfiem,  ft 


Pr«  Post  (ft)ritOSLEH 
Tett  Ttst'  SOtVlNC 


7.3.3  I<l#ntlfy 
^  Lln*t, 

Anglts, 

llsys» 

tint 

ft«KAittnts 
7.3*4"^  Computt 
Arta/ 
Squsrt,  ^ 
Clrclt,  / 
Tr1sn(lt^ 
Ksctsii|lt 
(U*$. 
StsttJ^rd 
-Htttrle) 
7.3*5  Cowputa 
CIrctm- 
ftttenc« 
(U*S. 
Stsrtdard 
-Htttclc) 


Prt    Post    (5)T(H)IS  4 

Tcst^Ttst  iti:uttotis 


7.4.3  Solvt 

tvo*Stt)^ 

Probltfmi 
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rr«  Ml   (DmiHiM  .4  kumemtion 

Tcfft  Test 


8^*1.1  Identify, Equiv- 
alent Decimals 
/rerccttcs 


  8.1.2  l<iencfify  Equiv-^ 

•lettc  Perctinttt/ 

reactions 

  .  8.l.i  Identify  Equlv- 

,  elisnc  Mlx«id  or 

CQRimon  fractions 
/fcr cents 


fre  fost  (2)OKKATIOr4S 
Test  Test  ^ 


7.2.12  Divide 

PlRits 
l^y  2 
OiKUs 
(Wttole 
Nttmburs) 
/Remain- 
der to  ' 
lOOOths 


8.2.1  Identify 
X  ot  % 

Number 


■  8.2.2  Identify 
Number 
from  X 
Itite 

8*2.)  "  tdcntfify 
Z  One 
Number  is 
of 

Another 
§.3. A .  Compute 
Volumes 
y  So  I  id 
Geometric 
Shapes 
(U.S.  ' 
Standard 
'Kctric) 


Pre    rost  (3)MEnSUREMENT» 
Test  Test         CEOflCTRY,  4 
ItEUTfONS 


fre  rost  (4)rK0aLEH 
Test  Test  SOtVINC 


fre  fost 
Tesr  Test 


(5)TnoLS  4 
ItElwliTlOriS 


8.3.1 


8.). 2 


8.3.) 


fre  Test 


fost  Test 


Ideittlfy 
Equivalent 
Tears, 
Centuries* 

Decades 


Identify 
Time  Zones 
/U.S. 


Identify 
Geometric 
Figures 
v/  N«mes 


tND  CQAl 


8.4.1 


8.4.2 


8.4.3 


Iden*- 
tlfy 
ract$4 
Oper- 
ations/ 
Two-StC| 
Word 
f rublcmr 
Estimate 
/two- 
Step 
Word 
ftoblcm^ 
Solve 
T**o*Ste| 
Word 
fcoblvmn 


8.5.1  lntor|*cet 
tine 
Graphs/ 
Simple 


8.5.?  tntoiprct 
title 

Or  stl-  / 

8.5.)  Interpret 
Circle 
Ctaplt^ 
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I£VEL  i  • 
TOPlfc  1:     NUMBER  AND  NUMERATION 

The  student  will  write  the  numerals  zero  (0)  through  ten  (10) 
in  seqxienoe. 

Given  pencil,  and  paper,,  the  student  Will  writ:e  wi^in  thirty  (30) 
seconds  the  niuterals  zero  (O)  through  ten  (10)  in  seqxienoe  without 
assistance • 

Minimum:     11  ^ 

The  student  will  recite  the  numbers  one  (1)  through  ten  (10)  in 
sequence. 

The  student  will  recite  within  ten  (10)  sedonds  the  numbers  one^ 
through  terj.  (1-10)  in  sequence  without  assistance. 

Minimum:    10  * 

Ihe  student  will  associate  the  dictated  nunber  zero  -  ten  (0-10) 
with  the  written  numeral,       •  * 

Given  ten  (10)  dictated -nxitibers  zero  -  ten  (0-10)  and  four  (4) 
choices  for^each,  the  student  will  circle  the  correct  numeral. 

Minimxam:     11  ^ 

The  student  will  write  the  numeral  for  ea<di  set  of  dote. 

Given  ten  (10)  sets  of  dots,  each  with  zero  (0)  te  ten  (10)  dote, 
the  student  will  count  the  nvmber  of  dots  and  write  the  correct 
numeral  for  eadi  set.         .  - 

Minimum:  10 

The  student  will  tell  the  cardinal  niimber  zero  -  ten  (0-10)  of 
pictured  objects.  ^ 

Given  tpn  (10)  groups  of  pictured  objects,  thd  student  will  tell 
the  cardinal  nuirfcer  for  each  groi^).  1 

Minimiiim:  10 
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The  student  .will  associate  a  dictated  nunber  Aero  -  ten 
(0-10)  with  the  cardinal  niamber, 

Giwn  ten  (10)  dictated  numbers  zero  -  ten  (0-10) ,  each 
with  three  (3)  sets  of  dots  representing  cardiaal.  htisbers, 
the  student  will  select  the  set  of  dots  represented  by 
each  dictated  ntiiii:>er. 

*  4 

Minimum:  10 

'*  * 
The  student  will  cissociate  the  numerals  zero 
with  the  cardinal  nxairtber. 

Given  ten*  (10)  ntunerals,  eadi*  with  three  (3)  sets  of  dots 
representing  cardinal  nuni>ers,  the  student  will  select  the 
sets  of  dots  represented  by  each  numeral.  . 


TOPIC  2:  OPERATIONS 


Ihe  student  will  combine  groups  of  objects  one  -  ten  (1-10). 

Given  ten  (10)  groups  of  objects,  two  groups  at  a  time,  the 
student  will  combine  th6  groi;qps  into  one  grbvqp. 

Minimum:  5 

The  student  will  separate  grovqps  of  objects  one  -  ten  (1-10) 

Given  five  (5)  ^groups  of  objects,  on^  grovp  at  a  time,  the 
student  will  separate  each  group  to  foxm  two  (2)  groups* 

Minimum:  5 


-  ten  (0-10) 
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LEVEL  2 


TOPIC*!:  -NUMBER  AND  NUhJE RATION 


^The  stuctent  will  write  the  n\3inerals  zero  (0)  throu?^ 
twenty  (20)  in 'sequence. 

Given  pencil  and  paper,  the  student  will  write,  within 
ninety  (90)  seconds,  the  ntorBrals  zero  throu^  twenty 
(0-20)  in  seqijence  without*  assistance. 

Minimum:  21 

*  •  ., 

Ihe  student  will  recite  the  nurpbers  one  through  twenty 
(1-20)  in  sequence. 

The  student  will  recite,  within  twpnty-five  (25)  seconds  the 
nunbers  one  through  twenty  (1-20)  in  sequence  without  * 
assistance. 

Minimum:    20  - 

The  student  will  associate  a  r£mdom  selection  of  dicta^d 
nxanbers  zero  throu^^i  twenty  (0-20)  with  the  written  numerals. 

Given  ten  (10)  dictated  nuittoers  zero  through  twenty  (0-20) 
and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  circle  the 
numeral  heard. 

Minimum:  10 

The  student  will  write  the  numeral  for  each  set  of  dots^ 

Given  twenty  (^0)  sets  of  dots,  each  with  zero  (0)  to  twenty 
(20)  dots^  the  student  will  count  the  nuirber  of  dots  and  write 
the  n;:^ral  for  each  set* 

Minimum:  18 

Ihe  stuitent  will  write  numerals  from  zero,  to  one  hundred 
(0-100)  J| 

f 

Given  a  matrix  (form),  the  student  will  write  the  numerals 

from  zero  to  one  hundred  (Q7IOO)  in  sequence  without  assistance, 

using  one'numeral  per  box  within  the  matrix, 

\   .  ,  •■ 

Minimum:  95 
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Ohe  student  will  recite  the  numbers  one-htndred  (1-100)  • 

Ihe  student  will  recite  within  two  minutes  the  ntmfcers  ^ 
one-hijndred  (1-100)  in  sequence  without  assistance. 

Minimxim:    98  ^ 

Bie  iStudent  will  associate  the  dictated  nurober  zero- 
hundred  (0-100)  with  the* written  niaineral. 

Given  twenty  (20)  dictated  nunbers,  and  four  (4)  written 
dioices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct 
answer. 

Minimum:     18  »  * 

TOPIC  2:  OPERAMONS 

'ihe  student  will  add  two  (2)  niaxrbers  having\um6  less, 
than  six  (6)  .  ^ 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  problems  ^  the  student  will  conpute^ 
and  write  the  correct  sum  for  each  problem. 

..  .  t* 

Minimum:  9 

The  student  will  subtract  two  (2)  nvimbers  having  minuends 
less  than  six  (6)  .  ^ 

Given  ten  (10)  stabtraction  problems,  the  student  will  confute 
and  write  the  correct  ditference  for  each  problem* 

Minimum:    9  ^  - 

Die  studeat  will  adf)  two  nimnbers  having  sums  less  than  ten 
(10)  • 

Given  ten  (10)  addition -probleihs ,  the  student  will  compute 
and  write  the  correct  sm  for  eac^x  problem. 

Minimum:  9 

Ohe  student  will  subtract  two  (2)  nui*ers  having  minuends 
less  than  ten  (10) . 

Given  ten  (10)  subtraction,  problems,  the  student  will  compute 
and  write  the  correct  difference  for  each  problem^ 

Minimum:  9 
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2.2.5  The  student  will  add  three  (3)  single  digit  hunbers  having 
*    sums  less  than  ten  (10)  ♦ 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  problems,  the  student  will  coc^pute 
and  write  tihie  correct  sxim  for  each  problem* 

■'  ■  *  • 

Minimum:  9 

2.2.6  the  student  will  add  two  (2)  nunbers  having  suins  less  than 
twenty* (20) . 

Given  ten  (10) ,  addition  problems,  the  student  will  cdntpute 
and  write  the  correct  sum  for  each  problem. 

Minimum:  9 

2*2.7  The  student  will  subtract  two  (2)  numbers  having  mintiends 

less  than  twenty  (20)  • 

Given  ten  (10)  subtraction  problems,  the  student  will  conpute 
and  write  tlie  correct  diffejnence  from  each  problem. 

^    Minimum:    9  .  '  * 

2. 2*8  The  student  will  add  three  (3)  single  digit  nxarbers  having 

sums  less  than  twenty  (20)* 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  problems,  the  student  will  conpute 
and  wr:^te  the  correct  sum  for  each  problem. 

Minimum:  9 

TOPIC  3:     MEASUREMENT,  GEOMETfOT,  AND  RELATIONS 

2.3.1  The  student  will  write,  the  total  numerical  value  of  pictured 

coin  coirbinations. 

Given  five  (5)  pictured  coirbinations  of  coins,  the  student  will 
write  the  valxie  of  each  combination. 

Minimum:  5 
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ERIC 


Joe 


2*4.1 


2.4.2 


TOPIC  4:  PROBX^  SOLVING 
The  student  will  write  facts  frc)m  pictured  problems. 


Giveh'five  (5)  pictured  problems,  the  student  will  write  the 
facts. 

Minimum:  5 

The  student  will  solve  word  problems  requiring  addition  of 
two  (2)  numbers  having  sums  less  than  ten  (10*) . 

Given  five  (5)  word  problems #  the  student  will  write  the  correct 
answer  for  each  problem.  " 

Minimum:  5 
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LEVEL  3 


TOPIC  1:     NUMBER  AND  NUMBftATION 

The  Student  will  identify  ordinal  numbers  from  first  through 
tenth. 

Given  ten  (10)  sets  of  ten  (10)  dots,  eUch  with  one  dot 
designated,  and  four  (4)  dioices  for  each,  tbe  student  will 
select  the  correct  ordinal  nuzrber  for  ^e  designated  dot. 

Minimum:  10 

* 

Utie  sttident  will  write  the  numerals  to  c»ie  hundred  (100) 
by  tens  (lO's),  beginning  with  ten  (10). 

Ihe  student  will  write  within  one  (1)  minute  the  numerals 
to  one  hxmdred  (100)  by  tens  (10»s)  in  sequence  without 
assistance. 

Minimum:    10  * 

The  student  will  associate  numbers  in  expanded  notation  form 
with  the  numeral  (tens  and  ones)  . 

Given  ten  (10)  nurrbcrs  in  expanded  notation*  form,  and  four 
(4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  cdrxect 
numeral  for  the  expanded  fonn. 

Minimum:    9  * 

Ihe  student  will  associate  a  numeral  with  its  esqpanded  notatioo 
form  (tens  and  ones) . 

Given  ten  (10)  numerals,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the 
student  will  select  the  correct  expanded  form  for  the  numeral. 

Minimum:  9 

The  sttident  will  associate  a  unit  fraction  with  a  pictured  diagram. 

Given  ten  (10)  diagram^/  each  indicating  a  unit  fraction,  and  four 
(4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  txnit 
fraction  for  the  diagram* 

Minimum:  9 
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TOPIC  2:  OPERATIONS 


The  student  will  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  addition  facts. 

Given  forty-ei^t  (48)  facts,  the  student  will^write  within 
two  and  one  half  (2h)  minutes  the  correct  sum  for  each 
addition  fact, 

Minimixm:  46 

The  student  will  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  subtraction  facts. 

Given  forty  (40)  facts,  the  student  will  write  within  two 
and  half  (2%)  minutes  the  correct  difference  for  each 
stab  traction  fact* 

Minimum:   .38  * 

The  student  will  add  two  (2) ,  two  (2)  digit  addends  with  no 
regrovping  required. 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  problems,  and  four  (4)  dioioes  for 
each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  cortect  answer 
for  eadi  problem. 

Minimum:    -  ^  ^ 

Utie  student  will  siabtract  two  (2) ,  two  (2)  digit  nimfcers  with 
no  regrouping  required. 

Given  ten  (10)  subtraction  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  ibr 
eadi,  the  student  will  conpute  and  select  the  correct  answer 
for  eadh  problem. 

Minimum:  9 

Bie  student  will  add  a  one  (1)  digit  addend  to  a  two  (2)  digit 
addend  with  regrouping  required. 

Given  teji  (10)  addition  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each^  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer 
for  each  problem. 

Minimum:  9 


Ihe  student  will  subtract  a  one  (1)  digit  nvmtoer  from  a  two  (2) 
digit  number  with  regroi^)ing  required^ 

Given  ten  (10)  subtraction  problems,  and  four  (4)  dioices  for 
each,  the  student  will  cdnpute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for 
each  problem* 

Minimum:  9 
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TOPIC  3:     MEASOjREMENT,  GEOMETRf,  6  RELATICNS 


The  student  will  -Identify  the  nunerical  value  of  coin 
coirbinations  from  words* 

Given  five  (5)  coin  contoinations  in  word  forin,  and  four 
(4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct 
niunerical  value* 

Minimum:  5 

'ttie^  student  will  identify  time  notation  by  the  hour  and 
half  hour. 

Given  five  (5*)  pictured  clocks  with  settings  on  the  hour  ind 
half -hour,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will 
select  the  correct  time  notation  for  each  setting. 

Mnimum:  5 

Ihe  student  wilt  xise  arbitrary  vmits  of  measure. 


Given  five  (5)  classroom  items  ^  the  student  will  measure  the 
items record  the  measurements  and  indicate  the  .units  lased* 

Minimum:  5 

^  '"V. 

Ihe  student  will  measure  length  in  inches. 

Given  four  (4)  line  segments,  a  twelve  (12)  inch  ruler,  and  ^ 
four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  measure  the  line 
segments  and  select  the  correct  length. 

Minimum:  4 

Ihe  student  will  measure  length  in  centimeters*  (Metric) 

Given  five  (5)  line  sigments^  a  metric  ruler,  and  four  (4) 
choices  for  each,  the  student  will  measure  the  line  segments 
and  select  the  correct  length. 

Minimum:  4 

Ihe  student  will  determine  weight  as  being  heavier  or  lighter 
by  lifting  objects. 

Given  five  (5)  sets  of  two  (2)  objects,  eadi  varying  in  weic^t, 
the  student  will  tell  v^ich  is  heavier  or  lifter* 

Minimum:  5 
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Hie  student  vdll  identify  ten^perature  readings  below  forty 
degrees  (40)  as  cold  and  above  ninety  (90)  as  hot  on  a 
pictured  Fahrenheit  thennoineter. 

Given  four  (4)  pictured  Fahrenheit  therwoweters,  each  with 
a  teniperature  reading  of  forty  degrees  (40)  and  below,  or 
ninety  (90)  and  above ,  and  two  (2)  choices  for  each,  the 
student  will  select  hot  or  cold  for  each  teirperature  residing. 

Minimum:  4 


The  student  will  identify  the  facts  and  operations  required 
to  solve  one  step  wqrd  problems. 

Given  five  (5)  word  problems,  amd  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  student  will  select  the  correct  answer  for  each  problem. 

Minimum:  5 

♦ 

Ihe  student  will  solve  one  (1)  step  word  problems, 

Givei)  ten  (10)  one  step  word  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem. 

Minimum:  9 


TOPIC  4: 


PROBLEM  SOLVING 
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TOPIC  2:  OPERATIONS 


The  student  will  add  two  (2)  ^  two  (2)  digit  addens  with 
regroii)ing  required* 


Given  ten  (10)  addition  problems,  and  four  (4)  dioioes 
for  each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct 
answer  for  eadi  problem* 

Minimum:  9 

Ihe  student  will  add  two  (2) ,  three  (3)  digit  addends  with 
regrouping  required* 


Given  ten  (10)  addition  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
eadi,  the  student  will  conpute  and  select:  thm  oorrect  answer 
for  each  problem* 

Hinimumi    9  -  . 

The  student  will  add  three  (3) ,  two  (2)  digit  addends  with 
regrouping  required. 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer 
for  each  prpblem* 

Minimum:  9 

♦ 

Bie  student  will  subtract  two  (2),  two  (2)  digit  nuabers  with 
regrouping  required* 


Given  ten  (10)  subtraction  prcA)lems,^  and  four  (4)  dioices  for 
each^  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer 
for  each  problem. 

Minimum:  9 


The  student  will  subtract  two  (2),  three  (3)  digit  nunbers  with 
regrovping  required* 

Given  ten  (10)  sttotraction  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  anawer 
for  each  problem* 

Min  imum  J  9 
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The  student  will  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  imaltiplication 
facts  through  five  times  twelve  (5x12) » 

Given  forty  (40)  facts ^  the  student  will  write  within  two  (2) 
minutes  the  correct  product  for  eadi  multiplication  fact, 

Miniimjro:  39 

Ihe  student  will  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  division  facts 
through  sixty  divided  by  five  (60v5)  . 

Given  forty-five  (45)  facts,  the  student  will  write  wjlthin  two 
and  one-half  (2^)  minutes  the  correct  quotient  fer  each  division 
fact. 

Minimum:  43 

Ihe  student  will  multiply  a  two  (2)  digit  factor  by  a  one  (l) 
digit  factor  with  no  regroupings  retired. 

Given  ten  (lO)  multiplication  problems ^  4hd  four  (4)  dhoiees 
for  each,  the  student  will  conpute  and  select  the  oortect  answer 
for  each  problem. 

Minimum:  9 

*  The  stiKJent  will  divide  a  ^ree  (3)  digit  dividend  by  a  one 
(1)  digit  divisor  to  obtain  a  two  (2)  digit  quotient  and  no 
remainder^ 

Given  ten  (10)  division  problems^  and  four  U)  choices  for  each ^ 
the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem. 

Minimum:  9 

Ohe  student  will  divide  a  two  (2)  digit  di^^dend  by  one  (1) 
digit  divisor  and  obtain  a  one  (1)  digit  qiK>tient  and  remaindsr. 

Given  ten  (10)  division  problems,  and  four  (4)  dioices  for  each# 
the  student  will  cons)ute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem. 

Minimum:  9 


Ihe  sttadent  will  add  two  (2)  proper  fractions  with  like  denominators «  , 

Given  len  (10)  addition  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each/ 
the  stxident  will  coit$>ute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem, 

♦  .-, 

Mi  ni  mum  8  9 
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The  student*  will  subtract  two  (2)  proper  fractions  with 
like  denoinina.tors.- 


Given  ten  (10)  siabtraction' problems,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  eadh,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct 
answer  for  each  problem. 

■i- ' 

Minimum;  »  9  ^  - 


TOPIC  3:-    ME/ioUREMENT,  GEO^TRY,  AKD  RELATIONS 


The  student;.wil  1  identify  money  notat^iorj  in  dollars  and 
^j^^nts"  from  the  word  forms.  .       "  . 

Given  te'h  (10)   araOun|:s  of  money  in  word  form,  and  four 
(4)  choices  for  each/  the.  student  will  select' the  correct 
notation. V 

Minimim:    9  ^ 

The  student  will  identify  the  correct  seqioence  of  the  days 
and. months,  and  the  number  of  days,  weeks  and  months  in  a 
year» 

Part  I 


Given  the  days  of  tlie  week  in  random  order,  tbe  student  will 
order  the  days  in  correct  sequence.  • 

Part  II      .  •   '    *  , 


;*  Given  the  months  of  the  year  in  random  order,  the  student  will 
order  the  months  in  correct  sequence. 

■  .    \  B 

Part  III  •  '        ^  .  * 

—     —    ■  . 

%  ..  ... 

Given  four  (4)  questions  about  the'^year-,  arid  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  answer. 

Minimum:     Part  1  7  ^ 

Part  II  12 
Part  III         4  ' . 

The  student  will  identify  time 'notation  By  the  xjuarter  hour.  . 

Given  if  ive  (5)  pictured  clocks  with  settings  on  the  quarte^jt 
{h)  hour,  and  four  (4)   choices  for- each,  the  student  will 
select  the  coxrect  time  notation  for  each  setting. 

Minimum:    5  * 


■         '  ■  -     '  '  —  ^ 


4.3*4  Ihe  student  will  identify  tine  notation  in  hours  and  multiples 

of  five  (5)  minutes.  I 

Given  five  (5)  pictuted  clocks  ;with  settings  on  hours  and 
multiples  of  five  (5)  ininutes^  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  student  will  select  the  correct  time  notation  for  each  , 
setting. 

Minimiam:     5  '  ^ 

4.3.5  The  stuc3eht  will  ite^ure  length  in-  inches  and/or  half  inches.. 

Given  five  (5)  line  segments.,  a  twelve  (12)  inch  ruler,  and 

four  (4)  choices  for  each,  tiie  student  will  measure  each  line 
and  select  the  correct  length. 

Minimym:     5  ♦  . 

4.3.6  Ihe  student  will  identify  equivalent  linear  measures  in. inches 
and  feet. 

*       *  ,  '     ■  ' 

Given  five  (5)  lin^iar  measures,  and  foxir  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  student  will* select  the  correct  equivalent  measure. 

Minimxam:,   5  \ 

4.3.7  Ihe  student  *vill  ineasure  length  in  millimeters  and  centimeters* 
(Metric)       ^*  . 

Given  five  (5)  line  segments,  a  metric  ruler,  and  four  (4)  cJioices 
for  each,  the  studej>t  will  measure  each  line  segment  amd  select 
the  correct  length. 

Minimum: '4 

«,  *  •(  ■ 

4.3.8  The  student  will  identify  equivalent  linear  measures  in  millimeters 
and  centimeters.  (I-tetric) 

(I 

Given  ten  (10)  linear  measures,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the 
student  will  select  the  correct  equivalent  measure. 

Minimum:     9  ^ci.rj^ 

4.3.9  The  student  will  read  (?)  pictured  Fahrenheit  thermometers  with 

*  different  temperature  readings,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the 
student  will  select  the  correct  temperature  for  each  thermometer. 

Minimum:     5  -  ■ 
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The  student  will  read  ai  pictured  Gelsixas  thenrometer . 
(Centigrade) 

♦ 

Given  five  (5)  pictured  Celsitis  thermometers  witii  different 

temperature  readings,  and  four, (4)  choices  for  each,  the 

student  will  select  the  correct  temperat\i»  for  each  thermometer. 

Minimum:     5  ^.  -  ^ 

The  student  will  identify  the  weight  measure  of  an  unknown 
object  in  ounces,  pounds,  grains,  and  kilograms  as  indicated 
on  pictured  scales. 

Given  five^  (5).  pictured  scales,  each  with  the  wei^t  of  an 
object  indicated,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the  student 
will  select  the  correct  weight  for  each  object. 

Minimum:  5 

Hhe  student  will  identify  equivalent  weight  measures  in  ounces 
and  pomds. 

Given  ten  (10)  weight  units,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  eadh,  the  ^ 
stxident  will  select  the  correct  equivalent  weight  itieasur'e. 

I  *  : 

Minimum:     9  «  - 

The  student  will  identify  equivalent,  weight  measures  in  grams'' 
and  kilograms •     (Metric)  ^ 

Given  ten  (10)  weight  units  and  four  '.(4)  choices  for  each,  tjie 
student  will  select  the  correct  equivalent  wei^t. 

Minimum:  9 

*  -  ,, 

The  student  will  identify  equivalent  liquid  measures  in  cxjpB , 
pints  /  cuid  quarts.       •  ^ 

Given  ten  (10)  liquid  measure  units,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  equivalent  Jneasure. 

Minimum:  9 
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Hie  student  will  identify  equivalent  liquid  itieasures  in  liters 
kiloliters.  (Metric) 

Given  ten  (10)  liquid  measure  units,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each,  -the  student  will*  select  the  correct  equivalent  meaifeuine. 

Minimum:  $ 

,,The  student  will  identify  pictured  plane  (2D)  geometric  shapes, 
(circles,  square*,  redtangl^,  triangle) 

Given  four  (4)  names  of  plane  (2D)  geometric  shapes,  and  five  * 
(5)  geometric  drawings,  the  student  will  select  the  correct 
drawing  for  each  geometric  name. 

Minimum:     4  * 

TOPIt  4,:     PROBLEM  SOLVING  . 

V.  ' 

The  student  will  identify  the  facts  and  operations  required  to 

solve  one  (1)  step  word  problems. 

-      *■ '  ■*  ■  ^ 

Given  ten  (10)  one  (1)  step  word  proibleifte,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  eadi,  the  student  will  select  the  cdrrect  answer  for  each 
rpibblem. 

♦ 

Minimum:  ^ 

Ihe  student  will  estimate  the  solution  for  one  (1)  step  word 
problems. 

■  * 

Given  tan  (10)  ,  one  <1)  step  word  problems,'  and  four  <4)  choices 
for  eadi,  the  student' will  estimate  and  select  the  corre:Ct  answer 
for  each  prdblem.  ^ 

Minimtun:    9  . 

Ihe  student  will  solve  one  step  word  problems.  . 

'Given  ten  (10)  ,  one  (1)  'step  word  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices 

for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem. 

Minimum:  9  , 
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TOPIC/5:     TOOLS  AND  FELATIONS 


4.5 •!  The  student  will  oasie     muTtipliciation  -  division  grid. 


Given  a  multiplication  ^  division  grid,  five  (5)  probleinB, 
and  four  (4)  dioices  for  eadi,  the  student  will  select  the 
correct  answer  for  each  problem. 

*  * 

Minimum:  5 
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LEVEL  5^ 

TOPIC  It     NUMBER  AND  NOMEFAtlON 

Hie  stu^gnt^will  identify  expanded  notation  from  four  (4) 
digit  numbers. 

Given  ten  (10)  ,  four  (4)  digit  nuitfcers,  and  four  (4)  choices  ?S 
for  each^  the  student  will  select  thd  correct  e^qpanded  form  v4 
for  each  numeral, 

Minimtim:    9  '  * 

Ihe  student  will  identify  equivalent  common  fractions. 

Given  10  pairs  of  fractions  /  one  with  a  missing  numerator  or 
denominator,  and  4  choices  for  esLch,  the  student  will  select 
the  correct  numerator  or  denominator  which  makes  the  fractions 
equivalent. 

Minimum:  9 

Ih6  student  will  reduce  fractions  to  lowest  terms 

Given  10  fractions  and  4  choices  for  each,  the  student  Will 
select  the  equivalent  fraction  in  lowest  terms. 


Minimum:  9 


TOPIC  2:  OPERATIONS 


The  student  will  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  multiplication 
facts  through  ten  times  twelve  (10  x  12). 

Given  thirty-five  (35)  facts,  the  student  will  write  within 
two  (2)  minutes  the  correct  product  for  each  multiplication 
fact.  .  * 

Minimum:  34 

The  student  will  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  division  facts 
through  one  hundred  twenty  divided  by  ten  (120      10)  ♦ 

Given  forty  (40)  facts,  the  student  will  write  within  two 
(2)  minutes  the  correct  quotient^'^or  each  division  fact* 

Minimum:     39      '  * 

The  student  will  multiply  a  two  (2)  digit  factor  by  a  one  \ 
(1)  digit  factor  with  regrouping  required. 

Given  ten  (10)  multiplication  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct 
answer  for  each  problem. 

Minimum:    9  * 

The  student  will  multiply  two  (2) ,  two  (2)* digit  factors  with 
regrouping  required. 

Given  ten  (10)  multiplication  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct 
answer  for  each  problem. 

Minimum:*  9 

The  student  will  divide  a  two  (2)  digit  dividend  by  a  one  (1) 
digit  divisor  with  regrouping  required. 

Given  ten  (10)  division  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each 
the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem* 

tlinimum:  9 


1 7u  • 


The  student  will  divide  a  three  (3)  digit  dividend  by  a  one  (1) 
digit  divisor  with  regrouping  required. 

G^Ven  ten  (10)  division  problems  and  four  (4)  choices,  for  each, 
the  stAident  will  conqpute  and  select  the  correct  jwiswer  for  each 
probleft. 

Minimunv:  9 

The  student  will  divide  a  three  (3)  or  four  (4)  digit  dividend 
by  a  two  (2)  digit  divisor  with  regroxaping  required. 

Given  ten  (10)  division  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem: 

Minimum:  9 

Hie  student  will  add  two  (2)  like  proper  fractions  having  a  s\fin 
which  is  less  than  one  (1)  and  reduce  the  sxm  to  lowest  terms. 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  student  will  confute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem.  '  , 

Minimum:  9 

The  student  will  add  two  (2)  mixed  fractions  with  no  regrouping 
required  and  reduce  the  sum  to  lowest  terms,  ^ 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  problems^  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  student  will  coti?)utc  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem. 

Minimum:  9 

The  student  will  subtract  two  (2)  mixed  fractions  with  rto  regroi^jing 
required  and  reduce  the  sum  to  lowest  terms* 

Given  ten  (10)  subtraction  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem. 

* 

Minimum:  9 
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5* 2. 11        The  student  will  identify  properties  of  whole  numbers. 

Given  ten  (10)  equations,  and  five  (5)  names  of  properties* 
the  student  will  match  the  correct  name  with  the  correct 
equation. 

Minimum:  9 


TOPIC  3:     MEASUREMENT,  GEOMETRY,  AND  RELATIONS 

5*  3*1  The  student  will  add  and  stabtract  money  with  regrouping 

required. 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  and  stabtraction  problems,  and 
four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the 
correct  answer  for  each  problem. 

Minimum;  9 

5*3#2  The  student  will  identify  time  notation  in  hours,  minutes 

and  seconds. 

Given  ten  (10)  pictured  clocks  with  lettings  on  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the 
student  will  ©elect  the    correct  time  notation  for  each 
setting.  * 

Minimum:    9  * 

5.3.3  The  student  will  identify' equivalent  linear  measures  for 

inches,  feet,  yards,  and  miles. 

*   Given  ten  (10)  linear  measures,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  equivalent 
measure. 

Minimum:  9 
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5#3.4  The  student  will  identify  equivalent  linear  measures  in 

millimeters,  centimeters ,  meters r  and  kilometers.  (Metric) 

♦  * 

Given  ten  (10)  linear  measures,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 

each,  the  student  wijl  select  the  correct  equivalent  measure « 

t   

Minimums  9 

5.3.5  The  student  will  identify  equivalent  weight  measures  in 

ounces,  pounds,  and  fractional  pounds. 

Given  ten  (10)  weight  units,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  ^ach# 
the  student  will  select  the  correct  equivalent  measures. 

Minimum:  9 

5 #3.6  The  student  will  identify  equivalent  fiquid  measures  in 

cups^  pints,  quarts,  and  gallons. 

Given  ten  (10)  liquid  measure  units,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  equivalent 
measures. 

Minimum:  9 

5.3.7  The  student  will  identify  equivalent  liquid  measures  in 
milliliters,  liters,  and  kiloliters.  (Metric) 

Given  ten  (10)  liquid  meastire  units,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  corr]pct  equivalent 
measure.*  -  _/ 

Minimum:  9 

5.3.8  The  student  will  compute  the  pe^rimeters  of  polygon!!, 
(U*S.  Standard  Metric) 

Given  ten  (10)  drawings  of ^polygons  with  the  length  of  the 
signs  labeled,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will 
select  the  correct  perimeter  for  each  polygon. 

Minimum:  9 
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TOPIC  4:    PROBLEM  SOLVING         .  * 

•  ■■  ♦ 

5.4*1  The  student  will  identify  the  facts  and  operations 

required  to  solve  two  (2)  step  word  problems. 

Given  ten  (10)  ,  two  (2)  step  word  problems^  and  four  (4) 
choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct 
^  answer  for  each  problejo. 

Minimum:  9 

*■ 

5.4.2  The    student  will  estimate  the  solution  for  two  (2) 
step  word  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the 
student  will  estimate  and  select  the  correct  answer  for 
each  problem.  * 

Minimum:  9 

5.4.3  The  student  will  solve  two  (2)  *word  problems. 

Given  ten  (10),  two (2)  step  word  problems,  and  four  (4) 
choices  for  each,  the  student  w^ll  select  the  correct 
answer  for  each  problem. 

Minimum:  9 

TOPIC  5:     TOOLS  AND  RELATIONS 


5.5.1         The  student  will  interpret  picture  graph 

Given  one  (1)  picture  gjfaph,  five  (5)  questions,  and 
four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the 
correct  answer  for  each  question. 

Minimum:  5 
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LEVEL  6 


The  student  will  associate  numerals  with  number  names  to  ten 
millions. 

Given  ten  (10)  number  names ,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  student  will  select  the  cprrect  numeral  for  each  number 
name, 

.  * 

Minimum:  9 

The  student  will  compare  common  fractions. 

Given  ten  (10)  pairs  of  fractions^  the  student  will  select  ,the 
fraction  which  has  the  greater  value  in  each  paiV. 

♦ 

Minimum:    9  * 

The  student  will  identify  the  least  common  denominator  for 
fractions.       ^  ,  ^ 

Given  ten  (10)  pairs  of  fractioriSi  and  four  (4)  choices  for 

each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  least  common  denominator 

fot  each  pair. 

Minimum:  9 

..The  student  will  change  improper  fractions  to  mixed  fractions. 

Given  ten  (10)  improper*  fractions^  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each/ 
the  student  will  select  the  correct  mixed  fraction  for  each  improper 
fraction*  ^  * 

Mir^pum:    9  .  *       "  ' 

The  student  will  change  ihixed  frac^tions  to  improper  fractions. 

Given  ten  (10)  mixed  fractions^  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  student  will  select  the  correct  imp.roper  fraction  for  each 
mixed  fraction. 


Minimum:  9 


The  student  will  identify  numerals  to  millions  in  exponential 
notation* 

Given  five  (5)  numerals  to  millions^  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each^  the  student  will  select  the  correct  notation  for  each 
numeral. 

Minimum:  4 
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TOPIC  2:  OPERATIONS 


The  student  will  add  ^ive  (S) ,  five  (5)  or  more  digit  addends 
with  regrouping  required • 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  problems ,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  student  will  coifipute  and  select  the  correct  answer  fot  each 
problem. 

Minimum:    9  "  .  , 

The  student  will  subtract  a.  five  (5)  digit  subtrahend  from  a 
five  (5)  digit  minuend  with  regrouping  required. 

Given  ten  (10)  subtraction  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer 
for  each  problem.  * 

Minimum:  9 

The  student  will  multiply  two  (2) ,  three  (3)  digit  factors  with 
regrouping  required. 

Given  ten  (10)  multiplication  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer 
for  each  problem. 

Minimum:  9 

The  student  will  divide  a  three  (3)  or  more  digit  dividend 

by  a  two  (2)  digit  dlvisoi%  and  express  the  remainder  as  a  fraction 

in  lowest  terms* 

Given  ten  (10)  division  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  iof  each, 
the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  remainder  for  each 
problem* 

Minimum:  9 

The  student  will  add  two  (2)  proper  fractions  having  a  sum  which 
is  greater  than  one  (1) #  change  the  sum  to  a  mixed  fraction  dr 
whole  number  and  reduce  ta  lowest  terms* 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 

the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 

problem.  .  ^  > 

*  ^ 

Minimum:  9 
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6.2.6  The  student  will  add  two  (2)  like  mixed  fractions  with  regrouping 
required  and  reduce  the  sum  to  lowest  terms. 

Given  ten  {10)  addition  problems^  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem.  * 

ftinimum:    9  *     ^  * 

6.2.7  The  student  will  subtract  like  mixed  fractions  with  regrouping 
required  and  reduce  the  difference  to  lowest  terms. 

Given  ten  (10)  subtraction  prqblems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  * 
each #  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for 
each  problem. 

Minimum:    9  ,  ^  * 

6.2.8  ,^     The  student  will  add  two  (2)  proper  unlilce  fractions  and  reduce* 

the  sum  to  lowest  terms. 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  problems*  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each# 
the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem. 

♦ 

Minimum:  9 

6.2*9        The  student  will  subtract  two  (2)  proper  unlike  fractions  and 
reduce  the  difference  to  lowest  terms. 

Given  ten  (10)  subtraction  problems*  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  f6r 
each  problem,  ^  ♦ 

Minimum:    9  ^  ^ 

6.2.10      The  student  will  add  two  (2)  unlik<y  mixed  fractions  and  reduce 
the  sum  to  lowest  terms. 


Given  (10)  addition  problems*  and vtour  (4)  choices  for  each*  the 
student  will  compute  \nd  selectyOie  correct  answer  for  each  problem. 

Minimum:  9 
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The  student  will  subtract  two  (2)  unlike  mixed  fractions  with 
regrouping  required  and  reduce  the  difference  to  lowest  terms* 

Given  ten  (10)  subtraction  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each,  the  si;udent  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  , 
for  each  problem.  . 

Minimiom:     9  / 

The  student  will  multiply  a  whole  nvunbet  by  a  fraction  and 
reduce  the  product  to  lowest  terms. 

- "  ■  ■•*  *  '  ' 

Given  ten  (10)  multiplication  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices 

for  each/  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer 

fof  each  problem* 

Minimi 

J* 

The  student  will  multiply  two  (2)  pr^pper  fractions  and  reduce  , 
the  product  to  lowest  terms.  \ 

Given  ten  (10).  multiplication*  problem^,  and  four  .(4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer 
for  each  problem^  .  \ 

Minimum:     9  -  \    .  ^ 

TOPIC  3:     MEASUREMENT,  GEOMETRY  A  AND  RELATIONS 

The  student  will  multiply  money  units  with  regrouping  required^ 

A  -  ^-^ 

Given  t^n^  (10)  multiplicatiqn  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem.  -  ^ 

Minimum:  9 

The  student  will  add  and  subt:i:act  time  units  in  seconds,  minutes 
hour^,  days,  weeks,  months  and  years,  with  regrouping  required. 


Given  ten  (10)  addition  and  -subtraction  problems,  and  four  (4) 
choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  answer 'for 
each  problem. 

Minimum:-  9 
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The  student  will  interpret  and  dimension  scale  drawing* 


Given  a  scale  drawing  (1"  =  6M  with  seven  (7)  unknown 
dimensions,  a  twelve  inch  (12")  ruler,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each  dimension,  the  student  will  measure  the  line  and 
selerctV  the  correct  answer  f^r  each  dimensipn*  " 


Minimum!  jc 


The  student  will  add  and  subtract  linear  measure  in  inches, 
feet,  ydrds,  and  miles  with  regrouping  required. 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  and  {Subtraction  problents^^^ttd^four 
(4)  oHoices  for  each,  the  s^tudent  will  select  tiie  coprect 
?r  for  each  problem. 


The  studtK^t  will  add  and  subtract  linear  measures  in  millimeters, 
centimeter sT^eters,  and  kilometers  with  regrouping  required. 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  and  subtraction  problems,  and  four  (4) 
choices  for  each,  the  studertVill  select  the  correct  answer 
for  each  problem.  *  ;    /  ^ 

Minimxam:     9  , 

The  student  will  read  ^  combinat^ion  Fahrenheit^Celsius 
(centigrade)  thermometer. 

Given  five  (5)  pictured  Fahrenheit-Celsius  thermometers, 
and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the 
correct  reading  for  each  thermometer. 

Minimiam:     5   ,  * 

The  student  will  identify  equivalent  weight  measures  in  pounds, 
ton^T-  and  fractions  of  tons* 

Gi'^eri  ten  (10)  weight  units,  and  four  (^t)  choioes  for  each,  the 
student  will  select  the  corr-ect  equi valient  weight  measure ♦ 

Minimjom;    9       \  ^  ' 

The  student  will  add  and  subtract  weight  measures  in  ounces^ 
pounds,  and  tons  with  regrouping  required: 


Given  ten  (10)  addition  and  subtraction  problems,  and  four 
(4)  choices  for  each,  *the  student  will  select  the  correct  answer 
^ff^^ch  problem. 

Minimum: :  9  ,  ' 
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.3.9         The  student  will  add  and  subtract  weight  measures  in  grains  , 
and  kilogirants  with  regrouping  required.  (Metric) 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  and  subtraction  problems,  ancl  four 
^    (4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct 
^  ^answer  for  each  problem.  ^ 

*        Minimum:     9  *  * 

.3.10       The  student  will  add  and  subtract  liquid  measures "in^ cups, 
pint^S/  quarts  and  gallons  with  regrouping  required. 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  an^,  subtraction  problem^,  and  four 
(4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct 
answer  for  each  problem.  ^ 

Minimum:  9 

.3*11       The  student  will  add  and  subtract  li^SS^  meai^ures  in  milliliters, 
liters,  and  kiloliters  with  regrouping  required.     (^^ptric)  , 

;    Given  ten  (10)  addition  and  subtraction  problems >  and  four  ^ 

(4)  choices  for  each,  the  s*tudent  will  select  the  correct  ainswer 
for  each  problem.  *  ^ 

♦ 

Minimum;     9  *  ^  " 

■* 

.3.12       The  student  will  compute  the  perimeter- of  parallelograms.    '  ^J"^ 

(U.S.  Standard  -  Metric)  ' 

»,  '       ■■■  > 

Given  ten  (10)  drawings  of  parallelograms  with  the  -length 

of  the  sides  labeled,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the 

student  will  select  the  correct  perimeter  f or ^6ach  parallelogram. 

Minimiam:  9 

TOPIC  4:     PROBLEM  SOLVING  ^  ^ 

•4.1         The  student  will  identify  the  facts  and  operations  required  to 
solve  two  (2)  step  word  problems.  , 

Given  ten  (10),  two  (2)  step  word  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem. 

Minimtimj  9 
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6.4.2  ^  The  Student  will  estimate  the  solution  for  two  (2)  step  wotd 
.  problems. 

Given  ten  (10) , .  two  (2)  step  word  problems  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  estimate  and  select  the  correct  answer 
for  each  problem.  < 

Minimum:     9  ,  . 

6.4.3  The  student  will  solve  two  (2)  step  word  problems. 

Given  ten  (10) ,  two  (2)  step  word  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem.  - 

\  Minimum:     9  •  .  ^ 


TOPIC  5:     TOOLS  AND  RELATIONS 

6u5.1<        The  student  will  interpret  simple  bar  graphs. 

Given  one  (1)  simple  bar  graph,  fivel  (5)  questions, 
•   and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the 
correct  answer  for  each  qviestioni 

Minimum:  %  5 
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I.EVEL  2 

TOPIC  1:     NUMBER  AND  NUMERATION 


The  student  will  identify  equiva'lent  CQmmon  fractions  and 
decimals,  , 

Given  ten  (10)  fractions  or  decimals,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  fraction  for  each 
decimal  and  the  correct  decimal  for  each  fraction • 

Minimum:    9  ^  . 

The  student  will  change  a  common  fraction  to  a' decimal. 

Given  ten  (,10)  common  fractions,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  decimal  for  each  • 
fr  auction. 

Minimum;    9  * 
♦ 

The  student  will  associate  decimal  numerals  with  the  number 
n£unes.     {decimals  to  thousandths) 

feiven  ten^  (10.)  number  names,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  student  will  select  the  decimal  for  each  number  name. 

Minimum:  9 

The  student  will  round  off  whole  numbets  to  millions. 

Given  ten  (10)  whole  numbers,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each#  the  student  will  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
whole  number. 

Minimum:  9 

The^  student  will  round  off  decimals  to  tenths  and  hundredths 
(Ibths  -  lOOths) • 

Given  ten  (10)  decimals,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  thi^ 
student  will  select  the  correct  answer  for  each  decimal. 

Minimum:    9  ,  ' 
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TOPIC  2:  OPERATIONS 


tte  student  will  divide  a*  three  (3)  or  more^  digit  dividend  by 
a  three  (3)  digit  divisor  and  express  the  jremainder  as  a 
fraction  in  lowest  terms. 

Given  ten  (10)  division  problems^  ^nd  four  (4)  choices  for 
each^  the  student  will- compute  and  select  the  correct  answer 
for  each  problem. 

Minimum:  9 

■>  « 
The  student  will  multiply  two  ,  (2)  mixed  fractions  and  reduce  the 
product  to  lowest  terms. 

Given  ten  (10)  multiplication  problems-dii4.^^<J^  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct 
answer  for  each  problem. 

Minimum:     9  ^  ' 

The  student  will  divide  a  whole  number  by  a  fraction  and  reduce 
the  quotient  to  lowest  term^. 

Given  ten  (10)  division  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each I  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer 
for  each  problem. 

Minimum:     9  ^  " 

The  student  will  divide  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number  and  reduce 
the  quotient  to  lowest  terms. 

Given  ten  (10)  division  probleAns,  and  four  (4)  Choices  for  each # 
the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem. 

Minimism:  9 

The  student  will  divide  two  (2)  proper  fractions  and  reduce -the 
quotient  to  loyeist  terms. 

Given  ten  (10)  division  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each# 
the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem. 

Minimum:  9. 
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The  student  will  divide  two  (2),  mixed  numbers  and  express  the 
quotient  in  lowest  terms • 

Given  ten  (10)  division!  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each,  the  student  will  Compute  and  select  the  correct  answer 
for  each  problem* 

...  •  * 

Mxnimum:  9 

The  student  will  *add  and  subtract  mixed  decimals  to  hundredths 
(100th 's)  apd  express  the  sum  or  difference  in  correct  decimal 
form. 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  and  subtraction  problems r  and  four 
(4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the 
correct  answer  for  each  problem. 

Minimum:  9 

The.  student  will  multiply  two  (2)  decimals  and  express  the 
product  in  correct  decimal  form. 

Given  ten  (10)  multiplication  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  irorrect  answer 
for  each  problem. 

Minimum;  9 

The  student  will  divide  a  mixed  decimal  by  a  whole  number  and 
express  the  quotient  in  correct  decimal  form. 

Given  ten  (10)  division  prbbletns,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem. 

Minimum:  9 

The  student  will  divide  a  whole  number  by  a  decimal  and  express 
the  quotient  as  a  whole  number. 

— — -\ — ^  — -  -  -  -  

Given  ten  (10)  division  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  fpr  each, 
the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem. 

Minimum:  9 
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7.2.11 


The  student  Will  divide  a  four  (4)  digit  decimal  by  a  two  (2) 
digit  decimal  and  express  the  quotient  in  correct  decimaX  form* 


Given  ten  (10)  division  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 
problem.  > 

* 

Minimum:    9  .  * 

7«2«12       The  student  will  divide  a  three  (3)  or  four  (4)  digit  whole 

number  by  a  two  (2)  digit  whole  number  and  express  the  remainder 
in  correct  decimal  form,  - 

Given  ten  (10)  division  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  styident  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  remainder  for 
each  problem* 

Minimum:  9 


7,2.13       The  student  will  add  integers. 

Given  ten  (10)  addition  problems  of  integeirs,  a  number  line, 
and  four  (4)  choices  for  ea^ch,  the  student  will  select  the 
correct  answer  for  each  problem, 

Minimum:    9  *      ♦  ,  ^ 

TOPIC  3:     MEASUREMENT,  GEOMETRY,  AND  RELATIONS 

7.3,1         T|j*  student  will  divide  money  with  regrouping  requirj^d^ 

Given  ten  (10)  division  problems,  and  four  (4>-^oiqes  for 
each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct^jkt^swer  ^or  each 
problem*  ^.-^ 

Minimum:  9 

7*3*2         The  student  will  identify^ fequivalent  liquid  measures  in  teaspoons, 
tablespoons,  ounces^  cups,  pints,  quarts,  and  gallons* 

Given  ten  (J0l  liquid  measure  units,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each,  t]|l^^tudent  will  select  the  correct  equivalent  measure* 

^.^nimum:  9 
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The  student  will  identify  lines,  line  segments,  rays,  andi 
angles* 

Given  ten  (10)  naunes  of  one  space  geometric  shapes,  and 
ten  (10)  geometric  drawings,  the  st;udent  will  match  the 
correct  drawing  with  each  geometrici  name* 

Minimum:    9  I  , 

The  student  will  compute  the  areas  of  squares,  rectangles, 
circles,  and  triangles*     (U.S.  Standard  ^  Metric) 

Given' ten  (10)  drawings  of  plane*  (2D)  geometric  shape*,  the 
measurements  of  each,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the 
student  will  select  the  Correct  area  fpr  each  shape. 

Minimum:    9  * 

The  student  will  compute  the  circumference  of  a  Qircle, 
(U.S.  Standard  -  Metric) 

Given  ten  (10)  drawings  of  circles  with  diametet  or  radius 
labeled,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select 
the  correct  circumference- for  each  circle. 

Minimum:    9  • 

TOPIC  4:     PROMiEM  SOLVING 

The^ student  will  identify  the  facts  and  operations  required 
to  solve  two  (2)  step  word  problems. 

Given  ten  (10),  two  (2)  step  word  problems,  and  four  (4) 
choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  answer 
for  each  problem. 

Minimum:  9 

The  student  will  estimate  the  solution  for  two  (2)  step  word 
problems.  /     -  — 

Given  ten  (10)  word/problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  student  will  select  the  correct  estimation  for  each 
problems  / 

Minimum:    9  / 
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The  student  will  solve  two  (2)*  step  word  ptoblems. 


^5^iven  ten  (10)  ,  two  (2)  step  word  problems,  and  four 
(4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct 
answer  for  each  problem. 

Miairoum:  9 

TOPIC  5:     TOOLS  AND  RELATIONS  . 

The  student  will  interpret  compound  bar  giraphs. 

Given  one  (Decompound  bar  ^raph,  five  (5)  questions,  and 
four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the 
Correct  answer  for  each  question* 

Minimum:  5 

The  student  will  find  the  mean  (average)  of  a  series  of 
numbers. 

Given  five  (5)  series  of  numbers,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  average  for 
each  series 

Minimum:  5 
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LEVEL  8 

TOPIC  1:     NUMBER  AUD  IJUMERATION 

8.1.1  The  student  will  identify  equivalent  decimals  and  percents. 

iSiven  ten  (10)  percents  or  decimals ^  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  deciinal  for 
each  percent  and  the  correct  percent  for  each  decimal. 

*  Minimum:    9  -  * 

8.1.2  The  student  will  change  percents  to  common  fractions  or 
mixed  numbers . 

Given  ten  (10)  percents,  and  four  (4)  choices  for  each, 
the  student  will  select  the  correct  common  fraction  or 
mixed  number  for  each  percent. 

Minimum:  9 

8.1.3  The  student  will  change  common  fractions  br  mixed  numbers 
to  percents. 

Given  ten  (10)  mixed  numbers  or  common  fractions,  and  four 
(4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct 
percent  for  each  common  fraction  or  mixed  number.* 

Minimum:  9 

TOPIC  2:  OPERATIONS 

8.2.1         The  student  will  find  the  percent  of  a  given  number. 

Given  ten  (10)  percent  problems,  and  four  (4>  choices  for 
each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the, correct 
answer  for  each  problem. 

Minimum:    9  ----  -  ^   


iss 
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The  student  will  determine  the  number  when  the  percent  and 
rate  are  given. 

Given  ten  (10)  percent  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for 
each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer 
for  each  problem* 

Minimum:  9 

The  student  will  determine  what  percent  one  number  is  of 
another. 

Given  ten  (10)  percent  problems,  and  four  (4)  choices  for* 
.each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer 
for  each  problem. 

TOPIC  3:     MEASUREMENT,  GEOMETRY,  AND  RELATIONS 

The  student  will  identify  time  units  in  years,  decade^g,  and 
centuries. 

• 

Given  ten  (10)  time  elements  in  years,,  centuries,  decades, 
and  ten  (10)  choices,  the  student  will  match  equivalent  time 
elements. 

^Minimum:    9  *  '  ! 

The  student  will  identify  time  differences  in  the  seven.  (7) 
llfiitie  zones  of  the  United  States. 

Given  a  map  of  the  seven  (7)  time  zones  with  designated.  * 
cities,  the  names  of  ten  (10)  cities,  and  four  (4)  choices 
for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct  time  for  each 
city.  '  ^ 

Minimum:  9 
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Tl}^  Student  will  i4€^vtify  pictured  ^pXane  (2D^  And  solid 
(3D)  geometric  shapes.-^ 

Given  ten  (10)  names  ofVlane  (2D)  and  sOiid:  (3D) 
geometric  ^shapes,  and  ten  tlO)  geometric  drawings,  the 
student  will  selcdt  the  correct  drawing  for  each  geometric"" 
name  •  ^ 

Minimum  t    9  ^  * ' 

The  student ^ill  ttompute  the  volume  of  solid  geometric 
shapes. 

'  .     *  ■■  # 

Given  ten  (10)  j^&surement^  of  solid  geometric  shapes v 
and  four  (4)  ch«ces  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the 
correct  volume  tor  each  problem. 


Minimum: 


TOPIC  4:     PROBLEM  SOLVING 


< 

The  student  will  identify  the  facts  and  operations  required 
to^olve  two  ,(2)  step  word  problems*  , 

Given  ten  (10),  two  (2)  step  word  problems,  and  f|>ur  (4) 
cnoices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  corjirect  answer 
fbr  each  problem.  ^ }  ' 

<  Minimum:  9 

The  stude;tt  will  esitimate  the  solution  for  two  (2)  6tep 
word^pl*cs|Dlems  •  ,  ^  • 

Given  tel  (10),  twa  (2)  st^p"*  word  problems,  and  four  (4) 

choices  for  each,  the  Student  will  estimate  and  ^select  the 

«.  1^  -  <-' 

correct  answer  for  each  problem. 

Minimum:   *  9  :^  X  ^  * 


The  student  will  solve  two  (2)  step  word  problems* 

Given  ten  (10),  two  (2)  sttsp  word  problems,  and  four 

(4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the  correct 

answer  for  each  problem. 

Minimum:  9 
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TOPIC  5t    TOOLS  AND  RELATIONS 


8,5.1        The  Student  will  interpret  siimple  line  gi^aphs. 

Given  one  (1)  simple  IjLne  graph,  five  (5>  questions, 
and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the  , student  willl  select 
the  correct  answer  for  each  question. 


8.5.3 


Minimum:    5     *  /  ' 

The  student  will  interpret  compojind  line /graphs. 

Given  one  (1)  compound  line  grajph,  five  (5 J  l^stions, 
and  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the  student  wi]^  select 
the  Correct  answej:  for  each  question. 

Minimum  r  5 

'*         *        _  ♦ 
The  student  wiH  interpret  circle  graphs. 

Given 'one  CI)  circl(|(|^raph,  five  (5)  questions,  and 
four  (4)  choices*  for  each,  the  student  will  select  the 
correct  answer  for  each  question. 

Minimum:     5  ^ 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGIES 
_j>  *  ARITHMETIC  DOMAIN 


Er|c    '  1^2 


Lesson  Plan 

Scope 

This  les&on  plan  is  developed  in  order  to  extend  the  student's 
imderstanding  of  the  division  algorithm  when  a  two  (2)-digitrdivi- 
deud  is  divided  by  a  one  (1) -digit  divisor  and  there  is  a  non-zero 
.resiadLnder  • 
Objective  4.2.10 

Given  ten  (10)  division  problems  and  four  (4y|c:hoices  for  each, 
the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each  pro- 
blem. 

Initial  Presentation 

"Today  I  would  like  for  you  to  add  three  Important  new  words  to 
the  list  of  Math  Skills  Terms  in  your  notebook."    (Using  the  over- 
head projector  for  large  print  students  and  a  braille  worksheet  for 
others,  the  teacher  introduces  these  words): 

remainder  divisible  multiple 

"Divisible  and  multiple  suggest  the  operations  of  arithmetic." 

"What  are  these  operations?"    (use  overhead) 
2x6-  12  12  +2*6 

(In  the  meantime  distribute  a  set  of  fourteen  (14)  counters  to  each 
student  and  introduce  the  concept  of  remainder.) 

"How  many  sets  of  three  (3)  are  in  a  set  of  fourteen  (14)?" 

When  the  student  points  out  that  he  has  two  (2)  counters  lefti,.v_ 
ijfidicate  that  two  (2)  naires  the  remainder* 

Reinforce  this  concept  by  having  some  students  come  to  the  front 
of  the  room*    Then  ask  all  but  one  or  two  to  sit  down. 
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"These  students  are  remaining  in  front  of  the  rootn.    They  are 
the  remainder  when  the  test  of  the  set  have  returned  to  their  seats," 

Next  demonstrate  the  relationship  between  taking  objects  away  ^ 
and  subtraction  and  between  separating  sets  and  division  which  is 
the  process  of  repeated  subtraction. 
Use  equations  such  as: 

(a)     14  -  3  -  3  -  3  -  3  -  n  a)  12 

14  -  C  (4  X  3)  -  n  ^ 
14-12  =  n  7 

2         .      -  n 

2 

What  Is  the  remainder  when  you  divide  12  by  7?    By  8?    By  9? 
Divisible  -  means  capable  of  being  divided. 

Multiple  -  is  the  product  of  a  quantity  like    <35  is  a/^of  ly  . 

i 

Remainder  -  is  the  final  undivided  part  after  division  that  is 
less  than  the  divisor  of  the  number  left  after  sub-» 
traction. 

Twelve  (12)  is  divisible  by  2,  3,  4,  and^6  because  the  remainder 
is  0.     Is  it  also  divisible  lay  one  CI)  and  twelve  (12)?    If  0  is  the 
remainder ♦  a  number  is  divisible  by  another  number.    Is  10  divisible 
by  2?    By  5?    By  3?    Even  numbers  like  2^  4,  6,  8  are  multiijles  of  2 
because  they  are  divisible  by  2.    Odd  nimibers  like  1,  3,  5»  7  are  not 
divisible  by  2.      All  right.    To  find  the  quotient  of  13     2  »  n,  use 
this  procedure. 

First,  divide.  You*think; 

Thirteen  (13)  is  not  a  multiple  of  2  but  12  is.    Twelve  is  the 
multiple  of  2  less  than  and  closest  to  13  that  is  divisible  by  2. 
(Demonstrate  the  following  example  on  the  overhead  and  use  a  braille 
worksheet  explanation  too.) 
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(a)  6  rl 

2  n3 

12 


Multiply:     (2  x  6)  write  the  product  underneath  the 

dividend  (13).    Draw  a  line  beneath  the  12 
to  indicate  that  division  is  finished. 

Subtract;    13  -  12  «  1 

Write  one  (1)  beneath  the  line.    The  quo- 
<         tient  is  6,  remainder  1. 

Two  is  contained  in  13  six  times  and  the  remainder  is  1,  (Allow 

time  for  discussion  and  review  of  the  process  of  dividing  a  two-» 

digit  dividend  by  a  one-digit  divisor  with  a  one-digit  quotient 

and  a  remainder . } 

Discuss  which  of  the  following  numbers  are  divisible  by  2: 
3,  5,  8,  7  18,  15,  14,  9 

(The  above  numbers  appear  in  oral  discussion  in  the  text,  ARITH- 
METIC 4.  Laidlaw,  1963.)    Ask  volunteers  to  work  the  following 
algorithms  on  the  chalkboard* 

12-f2«n  I4i.2*n  ig-tS-n 

Instruction  and  Practice 

You  know  that  a  good  detective  depends  upon  clues  to  help  him 
solve  Important  cases.    You  may  want  to  use  a  clue  at  the  top  of 
your  paper  to  help  you  solve  your  problems.    Suppose  we  write  these 
capital  letters  IMS  in  the  upper  left  hand  comer  of  your  practice 
papers  before  writing  your  name  or  the  date.    O.K.?    These  letters 
will  provide  clues  to  the  steps  in  working  a  division  problem*  Of 
course  you  understand  the  D  is  for  divide,  M  for  multiply  and  S  for 
subtract.    These  letters  provide  clues  to  the  steps  in  working  your 
division  problems. 
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Assign  worksheets  which  follow  for  practice.  The  student  will 
contdLnue  solving  problems  using  divisors  through  9  and  non  zero  re^ 
mainders*    Extensions  will  include  writing  multiples  of  even  numbers. 


solving  one  step  story  problems  and  using  the  nuiaberline. 
Evaluation 

Given  ten  (10)  division  problems,  out  of  four  (4)  choices  for 


each,  the  student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each 


problem* 
Instruction  and  Practice 

(Supplement  for  Adaption  for  braille  student) : 

The  braille  student  will  use  the  Cranmer  abacus  for  recording 
the  product  in  the  second  step  of  a  division  problem. 


The  student  will  write  the  problem.  .Divide  6  into  13.    He  will 
then  write  the  2  above  the  three  ones  in  the  quotient.    Next  he  will 
rec6rd  the  multiplication  step  on  the  abacus  (6  x  2  •  12).    He  will 
mentally  subtract  the  dividend  minus  the  product  of  the  divisor  times 
the  quotient  (6  x  2  •  12),  (13  -  12  -  1).    He  Hll  record  rl  after^ 
the  2  in  the  quotient.    Next  he  will  proceed  to  write  the  product,  12, 
beneath  the  dividend,  roll  ona^^space  down,  draw  a  line  for  subtraction 
and  bring  down  the  one.    This  procedure  is  especially  helpful  as  an 
aid  for  the  student  in  keeping  the  correct  place  value  in  longer  divi- 


sion problems.     (It  is  Important  for  the  teacher  to  help  the  student 
^t6  keep  mistakes  at  a  minimum  because  the  braille  system  does  not 
allow  for  error.) 


For  example: 


6  rn 

12 
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Generalization  and  Trans  f er 

There  are  many  situations  where  the  pxiblic  must  use  division 
in  its  daily  activities.    A  teacher  must  be  able  to  divide  equitably 
when  giving  grades  to  a  class.    A  parent  divides  equally  among  his 
children.    Children  divide  treats  among  friends. ^  In  business  a  grocer 
or  merchant  must  price  goods  accurately. 

Being  "fair  and  square**  is  a  trait  people  honor  and  revere. 
In  order  to  do  so,  one  must  be  able  to  computes  division  facts  quickly 
and  accurately.    And  if  one  cannot  he/she  might  be  cheated  out  Of 

money  or  other  valuables.    So  students  should  work  hard  on  this  division 

! 

process  in  order  to  be  proficient  at  it.    This  is  a  very  important 
segment  of  education  in  mathematics. 
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I  n\   


Cm 


m        «l)  i"5 


o 


Name 
1" 


7 


a-)  17 


IS 


/97 


q)  57      ^    iTso         5).  q)t5 

■  & 


!•    Jerry  fox^    loOi    W         Caramel  apples. 
H6U3  muc-h  did  eacVi  apple  (Los^^ 

4.  4 


J:  h\nn    Vias    ^4  pieces    o'^    Candy  ,    ohe  IuavaK 
eac\^  girl  -vVie    .same     viuv>iber  6?  pieae^s /^oLo 


many  ciav'i  luiU  vhey  ItJsf  ^  and  hofj  many  6o\(/ 
be   He-Pf?  ^ 


* 


2"  3 

I 


/-    Find  the  quotient  and  remainden 
9^3=  n  5-^3=  n  in  each  one. 

2.  10-3=  n  8^3  =  n  A  quick  review 

a          b  ■  c  d 

3.  4^3=n              25-3=  n              1.    4)16      4)32  4TF  4712 

26^3=n       ..    23^3=  n              2.    4J4"      4J24  47l6  4J20 

5-    17-3=  n             20+3=  n              3.    5125      bJW  5720  57To 


'J   J      III       I     \     '\      I      I      I     \      I      I      I  I 
I     2.3    (4)   5     6     7   (g)  9     10    II.    (g)  13    14   15  ®    17  18 
-i   T  f   f 


rill  I  I  r  I  J  III  I  j  I  I  I 


IV  M  21     22  23  ^  25*   Zb/2.7  (2g)  29  30   31    62)  33  3^  356^ 
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A  Remamder  Other  Than  Zero — Divisors  of  4  or  5 

In  the  picture  above  the  numerals      tiples  of  4.  They  are  divisible  by  4. 
with  circles  around  them  name  mul-      How  are  the  multiples  of  5  shown? 
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I  uu  can  use  multiplication  and 
addition  to  check  division.  The 
equation  19-5= n  and  its  check  are 
shown  below. 


3r4 

5 

5)  19^ 

Check:  X3 

In  the  check,  multiply  the  divisor 
by  the  quotient  and  add  the  re- 
mainder to  the  product. 


Oral  Tell  the  number  smaller  than, 
but  closest  to,  the  d^dend  that  is 
divisible  by  the  divisor. 


a 

6 

c 

d 

L 

4J25 

4J22 

4118 

4726 

2. 

4J33 

4J2T 

4735 

4J37 

3, 

4J29 

4115 

4)38 

4J39 

%  4.  477"    4J9"    4710  4711 


a         h  c  d 

_  5.    47T3      4)27      4723  4717 

6.    4)19      4734      4714  4730 

^    7.    5729      5J32      57l9  5723 

8-    5J2I      5116      5737  5744 

Written  Copy  each  division  in  rows 
1  through  8  above.  Find  each  answer. 
Check  by  using  multiplication  and 
addition. 

A  quick  review 

a  b  e  d 

1-    6742      6754      6724  6748 

^-  6j36  6718  *  6712  eJdO 

3-  7742  7749  7735  77^,, 

4-  7Jh  7763  7728  7756 

5-  8772  8748  8740  %Jl6 


1  fcibT 


L     ^.-1       Tr'-/  M  ' 

„     "^rl       "gri      Irt  .S'rq 


Q     3rJ-        3rM  :irL| 


2.  Mrs- 

Q"3qr 

16.  7rJ- 


(or  3  ^rf  7r 
4  r  3-     ?rM  5k. 


2.  (^gi- 


Le^sson  plan 

Scope 

This  lesson  plan  is  designed  to  increase  student/ s  understanding 
and  ability  in  the  multiplication  of  two  digit  numbers  by  a  one  digit 
niamber.    It  teaches  blind  and  partially  blind  students  the  procedure 
by  using  the  braille  writer  and/or  pencils  and  paper. 
Objective  5.2*3 

The  student  will  multiply  a  2.  (^git  factor  by  a  one  digit  factor 

with  regrouping  required. 

Given  10  multiplication  problems  and  4  choices  for  each,  the 

student  will  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each  problem. 

(minimiim  9) 

Initial  Presentation 

Tell  the  students  it  \s  time  to  work  on  arithmetic.    Remind  the 

children  that  they  should  know  the  multiplication  facts  (1-12),  and 

that  they  are  skilled  in  multiplying  a  one  (1)  or  two  (2)  digit  number 
» 

by  a  one  (1)  digit  number.     "Todayv  we  are  ready  to  begin  to  work  on 
the  arithmetic  skill  of  multiplying  a  two  (2)  digit  number  by  a  one  (1) 
digit  number  with  regrouping  required."    Guide  students  to  realize  that 
multixjlieatidn  is  a  more  efj*icient  method  of  finding  sums  of  equal  addends 
than  column  addition.     (e.g.,  3  x  25  -  75  is  a  faster  and  more  efficient 
method  fhan  25  +  25  ^  25  ^  75.)    Remind  €he  students  that  the  niamber  to 
be  multiplied  is  called  the  multiplicand.    The  number  you  multiply  by  is 
called  the  multiplier".    The  number  obtained  by  multiplying  is  called  the 
product.    When  two  or  more  numbers  are  to  be  multiplied,  each  of  them  is 
called  a  factor.    The  multiplicand  and  the- multiplier  are  actually  natnes 
of  factors • 


I 

^       A  major  poncern  of  the  teacher  is  arithmetic  with  blind  and  visually 
impaired  children       working  effectively  and  simultaneously  with  each 
member  of  a  c^tSSs,  when  all  of  them  may  be  working  on  different  grade 
levels  and/^r  in  individual  programs.    Almost  all  students  will  learn  the 
algorithm  for  multiMying  by  ones;  however,  some  students  may « need  to  use 
a  multiplicatioiT^art.    Tell  students  that  they  are  going  to  review  the 
multiplication  facts,  and  remind  them  that  those  who  need  to  may  use  the 
multiplication  chart  (braille  and/or  large  print)  .    Provide  chclrts  for 
those  who  ask  for  them.     (See  chart.) 

"Now  we  are  ready  to  work  on  our  new  skill."    Tell  students  to  get 
out  their  writing  materials  (braille  writers  and/or  pencils  and  paper) . 
Read  and  explain  the  objective,  including  the  mastery  criteria,  to  the 
students.    Have  the  students  copy  the  objective  from  dictation,  and  tell 
them  to  keep  it  in  their  notebook.    Emphasize  that  they  are  going  to  learn 
to  multiply  a  two  (2)  digit  factor  by  a  one  (1)  digit  factor  with  regrouping 
required. 

In  introducing  regrouping  in  multiplication  to  students,  tell  them 
that  the  same  itiechanical  process  used  in  regrouping  in  addition  also 
applies  here.    The  student  familiar  with  regrouping  procedures  seldom  has 
difficulty  transferring  to  multiplication  from  addition.    A  single  multiplier 
is  used  to  multiply  the  two  (2)  nuunerals  in  the  multiplicand.  Progression 
is  from  right  to  left  as  with  addition  and  sub^t;action*    Regrouped  numerals 
are  added  to  multiplication  answers  and  are  includeH^as  part  of  the  total 

\ 

answer.  Suppose  the  answers  in  regrouped  numerals  areXgreater  than  9,  as 
when  you  multiply  3  x  4  or  30  x  4.    Then  you  will  mak^er  changes  in  form.  ... 


18? 
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state  the  two  12)  methods  pertaining  to  multiplying  a  two  (2)  digjt 
factor  by  a  one  (1>  digit  factor.    Suppose  you  want  to  solve  the  problem 
using  the  equation  method,,  3  x  32  -  n.     Rename  the  factor  32  as  a  stam  of 
tens  and  ones,  that  is,  3  tens  +  2  ones,  or  30  +  2.    Then  the  partial  pro- 
ducts are  easy  to  find.     3  x  32  -  n  becomes  3  x(30^2)«n.    This  means  that 
the  30  (3  tens)  is  to  be  multiplied  by  3,  and  also  the  2  (2  ones)  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  3.    These  multiplications  give  the  partial  products  and 
you  merely  add  them  to  get  the  product.    Tell  students  to  study  the  equation. 
Now  try  the  same  multiplication  problem  by  using  the  S-step  method.  Explain 
spacing  to  students  in  the  3-step  method.    This  is* especially  difficult  for 
braille  students,  since  thiey  ha^^e  to  estimate  the  number  of  spaces  needed  and 
use  backspacing  on  the  braille  writer. 

3*-Step  I^ethod 

3x2  ones  ^  6  ones  32  Means  30  +  2 

3x3  tens  ^-  9  tens  x  3 

Add  6  Partial  Product 

90  Partial  Product 

96  Product 

Tell  the  students  to  study  the  3*step  method.    Ask  students  to  explain 
spacing  to  you.    Then  tell  the  students  to  get  thei^  arithmetic  books 
(braille  and/or  large  print),  and  study  the  equation  and  3-step  methods. 
Ask*"  students  to  explain  each  met ftod  tf*  you.    Reinforce  students*  responses 
and  attandinj'  behavior. 
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MULTH^'LICATIon  CHART 


X 

I 

3 

5 

1 

9 

10 

w 

IZ 

\ 

i 

1 

% 

5 

(a 

8 

10 

II 

12. 

I 

2 

(p 

10 

11 

14 

11, 

l« 

20 

22 

24 

3 

3 

IX 

15 

l« 

21 

24- 

21 

30 

33 

4 

20 

2«f 

1% 

32 

3k 

Vfo 

44 

4? 

5 

5 

10 

15 

20 

15 

50 

35 

HO 

46 

56 

55 

12 

n 

24 

36 

42 

4« 

54 

46 

U, 

12 

n 

1 

2^ 

35 

42 

49 

5U 

l>3 

16 

11 

% 

11) 

32 

40 

4? 

{»4 

12 

so 

n 

1  ^ 

1^ 

Z7 

5k 

54 

12 

?l 

I08 

10 

10 

30 

40 

50 

(9O 

10 

?0 

^0 

lOD 

110 

lio 

II 

II 

i2 

33 

44 

55 

(>k 

%% 

116 

111 

132 

12 

a 

14 

31, 

4« 

loO 

ni 

U 

IDS 

120 

132 

,144 

?  f 
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MULTIPLICATION 


CHART 


X 

1 

I 

3 

S 

7 

9 

10 

il 

1 

I 

3 

4 

• 

S 

- 

to 

10 

11 
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Instruction  and  Practice 

*  -J 

Provide  the  students  with  a  practice  session*    Usually  the  time 
allowed  fdr  a  braille  student  should  be  double  or  triple  that  for  a 
print  student •  *  There* will  be  .variations  of  this  rule  depending  on 
the  students •  '*The  teacher  should  use  his  or  her  own  judgment.  However, 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  lining  up  problems  in  braille,  it  takes  the 
braille  student  more  time  than  the  print  student.    The. students  are 
given  several  problems  to  read  and  compute.    HaVe  children  read  and 
compute  problems  using  regrouping.    While  students  are  working  with 
each  method,  check  with  each  one  individually  to  see  if  they  are  having 
difficulty,  and  provide  them- with^^cor recti ve  feedback.    Call  attention  to 
what  regrouping ^means ,  arid  remind  students  a  single  multiplier  is  used  to 
multiply  all  the  ntunerals  in  the  multiplicand.    Remind  students  that  pro- 
gression is  from  right  to  left  as  with  addition  and  subtraction.  After 
students  have  completed  this  activity,  provide  them  with  a  practice 
session  orally  explaining  to  you  using  the  same  problems.    As  they  com- 
plete this  practice  session,  review  the  correct  answers.    Let  the  students 
use  model  equation  and  model  3-step  methods  during  the  initial  practice 
sessions.     (Approximate  practice  time  five,  fifty-five  minute  periods). 

Provide  another  practice  session  to  multiply  a  two  (2)  digit  factor 
by  a  one  (1)  digit  factor  with  regrouping.    Feedback  procedures  should  be 
given  as  described  previously.    Provide  as  many  practice  sessions  as  are 
needed  as  described  above,  but  gradually  remove  models.    Review  the  steps 
to  follow  and  the  spacing  procedures  with  students  before  each  practice 
session.    Continue  to  provide  knowledge  of  appropriate  results  and  reinforce- 
ment. 
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Oral  and  written  recitation  activities  must  be  incorporated  into 


instruction  and  practice*    The  activities  should  include  the  equation  ^ 
method  and  the  30step  method  using  the  text  (braille  and/or  large  print) , 
and  oral  explanations  and  questions*    Students  should  be  asked  to  write  and 
explain  multiplying  a  two* (2)  digit  factor  by  a  one  (1)  digit  factor  with 
regrouping  required.    No  sample  method  or  help  can  be  used  during  this 
recitation.    Continue  to  provide  corrective  feedback  and  reinforcement 
during  recitation.    Studepts  should*  complete  all  the  oral  and  written 
exercises,  including  the  Self-Evaluation,  in  the  text*    Tell  the  students 
this  is  necessary  to  become  proficient  in  this  skill. 


i 
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Sample  Practice 

"  '  # 

Find  the  value  of  n  in  e«ich  of  the  following  equations  by  using 
the  equation  method* 

* 

1,    2  X  32  »  n  2.    3  X  23  -  n  3.    2  x  37  -  n 

4.    4  X  19  «  n    _  5.    5"x  13  -  n  6^    6  x  15  "  tt 

7.    4  X  24  -  n  8.    7.x  63  -  n 

't 

Use  the  same  problems  to  namft  the  products  using  the  3-Step  Method, 
1.    32  2.    23  3*    37  4.    19  5,  13 

3^  3^  x2  2^4  x5 

0 

6.    15  7.    24  8.    63  -  ■ 

x6  x4      .  x7 


vn 
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Evaluation  *  , 

The  initial  presentation  and  instruction- and  practice  activities 
described  above  will  probably  take  two  to  three  weeks  to  complete 
(one  period  55  minutes  a  day  every  day),  *  When  the  students  are -com- 
pleting the  activities  with  few  errors,  you  should  begin  to  evaluate 
your  objective.    Your  evaluation  should  t^ke  onejclass  period » (55  minutes) 
Permit  tfie  students ,  especially  the  braille  s.tudents,  to  u4e  the  abacus 
in  computation  if  they  desirt;  however,  the  answer  must  be  written  in 
braille  or  large  print.    The  evaluation  will  consist  of  10  multiplication 
problems  and  4  choices  for  each,  and  the  student  will  compute  and  select 
the  correct  answer  for  each  problem.    Written  instructions  (brjaille  and/or 
large  J)rint)  will  be  provided  for  students.  * 
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Directions:    Here  are  10  multiplication  problems  with  4  choices 
for  each,  compute  and  select  the  correct  answer  for  each  problem. 
Write  your  answer  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 


1. 

43 

X  5 

a. 

215- 

- 

b. 

251' 

- 

c. 

125 

• 

d. 

'  2015 

2. 

'33 

X  2 

a. 

56 

b. 

36 

c. 

66 

d. 

63' 

3. 

56 

X  3 

a. 

160 

b. 

168 

c. 

618 

d. 

681 

4. 

51 

X  4 

a. 

204 

b. 

240 

c. 

24 

d. 

■  201 

5. 

48 

X  6' 

a. 

298 

b. 

33d 

c. 

288 

d. 

248 

6. 

77 

X  6 

a. 

462 

* 

b. 

426 

c. 

624 

V 

d. 

4242 

7. 

27 

X  5 

a. 

125 

b. 

153 

c. 

135 

d. 

315 

•  '8. 

52 

a. 

316 

b. 

406 

c. 

260 

d. 

416 

9. 

93 

X  8 

a. 

724 

b. 

744 

c. 

fli  /. 

d. 

7044 

10. 

86 

X  9 

f 

f 

a. 

794 

b. 

763 

c. 

736 

d. 

774 
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Lesson  Plan 


Scope 

The  following  lesson  plan  teaches  computation  of  perimetei:  of 
a  parallelogram. 
Objective  6. 3.12 

Given  ten  (10)  drawings  ofparallelograms  with  the  length  of 
sides  labeled,  and  four  C^)  choices  for  each,  student  will  select 
correct  perimeter  for  each. 

initial  Presentation  j 

Define  a  parallelogram  as  a  quadrilateral  whose  opposite  sides 
are  parallel  in  pairs.    It  is  assumed  that  the  students  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  terms  quadrilateral  and  parallel.    Point  out  that  pjairal- 
J^lograms     include  rectang4.es  and  squares,  the  most  coitunon  paral- 
leXqgrama. ^  * 

Let  the  students  handle  parallelograms  several  days  before  the 
actual  lesson  is  to  be  taught.    Discuss  objects  in  the  classroom 
and  outside  the  classroom  that  have  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram.. 
Encourage  students  to  bring  examples  to  class.  ^ 

On  the  day  of  the  introduction  of  the  lesson  explain  the  ob- 
jective to  the  class,  including  the  mastery  criteria. 

Present  each  student  with  a  drawing  of  two  parallelograms. 
Blind  students  would  use  raised  line  figures  made  by  the  teacher 
or  the  Graphic  Aid  for  Mathematics  available  from  the  American 
Printing  House-    Partially  sighted  students  would,  use  large  block 
hand-drawn  figures .  ^  *    -  \ 

Examples :       w  |      .  w       -     w  /  /  w 
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Each  student  will  touch  the  lines  marked         as  the  teacher 
explains  that  the  *'l"  stand  for  length.    The  same  process  would  be 
repeated  for  the  line  marked        which  stands  for  width.    The  same 
procedure  would  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  necessary  to  assure 
the  students'  understanding  of  length  and  widths  of  a  parallelogram. 

Numbers  would  next  be  substituted  for.  the  "l"  and  'V  on  each 
parallelogram.  Make  sure  that,  each  student  has  his  *own  indiyidiial 
examples.   4'*  4 


Examples : 


4" 


Let  each' student  orally  give  the  number  that  represents  the 
length  and  width  of  the  parallelogram.    Demonstrate  to  the  students 
that  if  they  add*  all  four  numbers  representing  the  sides  of  the  para- 
llelogram, they  will  have  found  the  perimeter.    Give  several  stu- 
dents the  opporttinity  to  explain  how  to  find  the  perimeter  by  add- 
ing all  four  sides. 

Present  t^ie  students  with  the  formula  P  »  2  (14w)  in  both  large 
print  arid  braille.    Explain  the  meaning  of  the  formula  and  that  it 
is  a  short  cut  for  obtaining  perimeter.    Encourage  the  students  to 
memorize  the  formula  as  it  will  save  time  in  working  problems  later. 
With, the  help  of  the  students,  use  the  formula  to  find  the*perlmeter 

if 

of  several  parallelograms.    Reinforce  students'  responses. 
Instruction  and  Practice 

Provide  each  partially  sighted  student  with  large* print  work- 
sheets of  parallelograms  with  the  length,  and  width  given.  Blind 
students  would  be  given  raised  line  figures  with  numbers  written 
in  braille.    Allow  students  to  use  the  formula  for  finding  perimeter. 
Problems  should  be  checked  individually  as  each  student  completes 
one.     (See  Worksheet  iH.)  *         '  , 
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A  practice  session  should  also  be  provided  for  students  InvoX*- 
vlng  use  of  the  fonsula  from  nemory.    Provide  each  student  with  a 
worksheet  containing  parallelograms  with  length  and  width  given. 
Students  shoiild  use  the  formula  to  set  up  an  equation  and  solve  It 
to  find  the  perlm(Ster.  *  (See  worksheet  #2.) 
Exampli 


t  perimeter.  \ 
Le: 


zzzy 


P  «  2  Cl4v)    (Sttident  provides 
formula) 

P  -  2  (4-f2) 


Evaluation 

The  initial  presentation  and  instruction    a^  practice  activi- 
ties will  probiibly  take  six  to  seven  (6-7)  days  to  complete,  with 
stixdents  working  approximately  forty  (40)  minutes  per  day.  Stu- 
dents then,  must  write  the  formula  for  finding  the  perimeter  of  a 

I  , 

parallelogram  and  set  up  and  solve  an  equation  for  each  parallelo* 
gram.    After  solving  each  equation  students  will  selecjt  one  of 
four  choices  for  each  parallelogram.     (See  Test.) 
Generalization  and  Transfer 

Throughout  the  lesson  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  use  of 
perimeter  in  other  situations  such  as  finding  the  perimeter  of  a 
basketball  court ,  football  fields  or  swimming  pool.    Other  exam- 
ples include  finding  the  dimensipns  of  walls  for  wallpapex:  or  paint, 
finding  the  length  of  a  driveway  for  paving  or  finding  the  <Jijnensions 
for  building  a  porch. 
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NAME 


DATE 


Test  -  Perimeter  of  Parallelograms 


2' 


(3) 


10' 


8' 


(2) 


(4) 


A.  24" 

B.  22" 


(5) 


31' 

5' 


A.  60' 

B.  35' 


0.  15' 


12>s' 


C.  *60Js' 

D.  \1W 


(6). 


A.  63" 

B.  32" 


A.  30" 
8.  48"^ 
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Lesson  Plan 

Scope  •  *     /  \  ^ 

This  lesson  is  designed  to  teach  arithA^tic  principles  using 
story  pf oblemb  that  deal  with  real  life  situations  involving  only 
two  mathematical  steps.    It  is  limited  to  story  problents  using  two 
operations  to  solve  the  problem. 

Objeotive  7.4/1  i  *  * 

Given  five  (5)  story  problems  whereas  two  mathematical  opera** 
tions  are  used  to  solve  the  probleiHf  the  student  will  solve  the  pro** 
blems  with  100%  accuracy.  |^ 
Initial  Presentation 

Get  the  students*  attention  by  enthusiastically  telling  them 
that  it  is  time  to  do  math.    Read  and  explain  the  objective*  Tell 
the  students  :bhat  the  lesson  should  be  interesting  because  they  are 
going  to  work  problems  that  involve  real  life  situations.    Ask  each 
student  to  tM^^k  of  one.    Examples    Bob^went  to  the  store  for  his 
mother.    H J  bought  a  loaf  of  bread  that  cost  89*  and  a  pound  Qf  cheese 
for  $2.69.    now  much  change  did  he  receive  from  five  dollars  if  the 
4%  sales  tax  is  included  in  the  price?    Tell  the  students  that  in 
order  to  solve  this  problem  they  must  remember  that  two  steps  are  involved. 
Ask  a  student  to  identify  the  t%#o  steps,    jeff  says  "addition  and  subtraction" 
Another  student  may  say  what  figures  to  add  and  what  to  subtract.    The  answer 

o 

is  then  given.  For  further  understanding,  the  students  may  check  the  examples 
in  the  text. 
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Tell  the  students  that       or<!br  to  solve  word  prohleLins  there  are 
a  few  helpful  hints  and  reminders :  ^  (a)  when  you  find  the  suan  or  total 
of  two  or  more  different  numtiers^  you  add;  (b)  when  you  have  to  find 
the  sum  of  repeatedly  Adding  the  same  nximber,  you  may  either  add  or 
multiply;   (c)  when  you  have  to  find  the  difference  between  two  ninrbers, 
you  subtract;  (d)  when  you  have  |||;o  find  how  many  times  one  number  is 
contained  in  another,  you  clivide^.    The  most  inportant  thing  is  deriving 
the  right  answer*        ^  ^ 
Instruction  and  Pra^ice 

Each  student  will  *be  provided  with  a  braille  or  large  print  book 
and  worksheets    (sec  Worksheet  #1) .    Each    worksheet  will  contain  several 
story  problems  with  cleax  directions  as  to  the  number  of  steps  involved 
before  solving  them.    Example:    Study  each  problem  carefully  by  reading 
it  at  least  twice.    There  are  only  two  steps  involved  in  solving  them. 
After  you  have  carefully  read  them,  decide  upon*  the  operations  to^^e  \ised 

-and  solve  each.    Ihis  w^ll  be  individual  work.    While  students  work  to 

I 

solve  the  problems,  the  teacher  will  walk  around  the  room  to  provide 

assistance  when  needed.    Any  reference  material  the  students  have  on  hand 

i 

Imay  be  used  to  help  them  solve  the  problems. 

After  all  students  have  finished,  the  problems  should  be  solved  orally 
in  class  to  check  for  clarity.  ^ Questions  arl*  entertained  and  corrections 
made  after  mistakes  are  fotmd. 

The  teacher  assigns  another  grotip  of  story  problems  as  homework.  Ihese 
problems  are  brought t  in  the  next  day  and  discussed  in  the  classroom.  Beinforc* 
the  fact  that  these  are  the  types  of  problems  that  people  deal  with  on  a  daily 
basis*    At  le^st  five  sessions  should  be  devoted  to  story  problems. 
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Evaluation 

—  - 

Activities  involved  in  the  initial  presentation  and  instruction 
and  practice  activities  des^cribed  prior  to  this  section  will  probably 
take  several  dayc  to  complete*    Upon  completion,  a  written  exainination 
will  be  given  to  see  how  well  each  student  understands  story  prt)bleM 
involving  only  two  steps*    l^E  mastery  is  not  attained,  this  work  should 
be  re~tau^t  at  another  date  in  the  very  ni^ar  future.  ^ 
Generaliration  aind  Transfer  * 

Instruction  throuAout  the  learning  process  will  focus  on  the 
importance  of  the  four  Basic  mathematical  operationq^-  addition^  subtraction, 
multiplication!  and  dimsiun.    The/problems  are  selected  to  meet  varying 
levels  of  ability  and  inbioi^st^    Ttie  problems  are  related  to  experiences 
that  the  students  have  had  or  will  encounter  in  the  future. 

When  it  is  felt  that  tliis  task  has  been  mastered  by  students,  ask  them 
to  make  up  original  problems  and  bring  them  to  class.    Stress  the  need  for 
each  student  to  bring  in  at  least  two  problems.    This  will,  hopefully,  show 
how  much '^understanding  has  been  gained. 

For  more  understanding  and  practice,  the  class  might  pretend  that  they 
are  one  big  family  and  plan  to  purchase  some  new  items  for  the  home.  They 
must  figure  out  what  each  person's  share  will  be.    Other  interesting  gaxnss 
or  ideas  may  be  used  for  fun  and  understanding. 

Ihe  understanding  gained  from  the  two-step  problems  will  be  used  in  most 
day-to-day  situations.    Ihese  activities  would  include  buying  Itmch,  clothing, 
personal  items,  figuring  out  bank  accounts,  cooking  with  recipes,  and  various 
other  occasions^    Students  will  have  to  deal  with  prc^lem  solving  all  of  their 
lives.    All  activities  are  designed  for  high  positive  transfer. 
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Name  Date 


WORKSHEET  #1 

4 


/.4.1  Story  Problems 

Re each  problem  at  least  twice.    Decide  which  operations  to  use. 
niere  are  only  two  steps  needed  to  solve  each.    After  you  have  decided 
what  to  dOf  solve  each  problem  below: ^ 

1.  Mr.  Appleby  had  a  balance  of  $SW2.31  in  his  checking  account. 
He  paid  bills  by  .fheck  as  follows:  $13.26,  $73.50^  and  $157.59.  What 
was  hi§  balance?   ^  . 

2»    Mr.  Stewnson  bouo^t  300  eggs  and  put  them  in  tartons  containing 
a  dozen  eggs.    He  scad  thexn  for  50^  a  dozen.    How  mudi  did  Mr.  Stevenson 
make? 


3.    How  much  change' shotild  you  receive  from  a  ten-dollar  bill  after 
buying,  two  (2)  full  fare  tickets  when  a  full  fare  ticket  costs  $1.56? 


4.  Mr.  Phillips  averaged  975  miles  of  driving  a  month.    About  how 
far  did  he  drive  in  3  years?  ..   . 

5.  Miss  Jew  received  $12  as  a  birthday  present.    The  next  day  she 
spent  $2.98  for  a  doll  and  $1.20  for  a  ball.    How  much  money  did  she  have 
left?   :    
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hOBson  Plan 


This  lesson  plan  is  designed  to  teach  studeiits  the  principle  of 

changiirg  percent.;  to  common?  or  mixed  fractions* 

Obj(fective  8. 1.2  ' 

.        ^  the  student  will  dTian':ie  percents  to  common  fractions  of  mixed 

nunbers*    Given  ten  (10)  percents^  and  four  choices  for  each,  the  ^ 

student  will  select  the  correct  common  nunfcer  fraction  of  mixed  ntrtber 

♦fot  each  percent  with  95%  accuracy, 

♦  ^-  ♦ 

Initial  Presentation 


Explain  equivalent,  t^rcentt  and  fraction*    Ask  vt  student  if  he/»h#,\- 
woul^be  a  different  person  if  someone  called  him/her  by  a  nidcname. 
Point  out  that  nicknumi*s  do  not  change  the  person  and  that  we  have  different 
names  for  numerals  which  mean  the  ujm  amount* 

Steps  for  dianqing  percents  to  common  or  mixed  numerals:* 
1*    To  chanao  a  i>erccnt  to  a  commr^n  fraction  (2  methods) 

a.  Make  a  fraction  by  wfitifi  j  the  cjiven  nurtber  as  'the  numerator 
and  numbftr  IDO  ay  the  dennmlnator ;  then  reduce  to  lowest  terms. 
Ex.  «%  ^  8/100  :  :v^5. 

b.  Or,  if  tlie  eoitwn  tract i<3n  equivalent  is  known,  write  tho  common 
fru<-tion  directly,  lix.  40*  -  2/5. 

2.    If  the  percent  is  grcatt'f  than  100%,  the  answer  is  a  mixed  number. 
Ex.  130%  -  1»/100  =  130. 
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We  ckn  change,  50%  to  a  common  fraction  by  writing  it  as  a  fraction 
and  then  reducing  it  to  the  lowest  terms  by  dividing  the  numerator  and 
the  denominator  by  the  largest  number  that  can  be-  divided 'exactly  into 
both: 

50%  =  50/100  ^  50^  50  =  ' 
,100t  50 

"As  yotkknow, ^in  aritHmetic  language  signs  take  the  place  of  words. 

For  example  %  is  called  a  ^percent  sign." 

•  '  *  - 

Student  will  rename  percents  to  fractions  (50%  -=  hf  25%  =        75%  = 
3/4 f  and  125%  =  1^)  .    Make  sjure  student  coitputes  each  answer.  -% 

The  presentation  will  ripquire-practice ,  oral  and  written,  until  ♦ 
concept  is  tinders tood.  V  ^« 

Emphasize  that  the'numerals  in  percents  may  represent  any  whole' 
nirtibfers  and  are  not  limited  to  numbers  less  than  100. 
Instruction  and  Practice 

Ihe  activities  should  include  .oral  and  written  practice  in  changing 

Ijercents  to  fractions.     Review  and  1  llustrate  steps  .before  each  activity 

i     "    "  '  ■' 

and  have  student  explafin  why,  certain  answers  are'  correct  or  incorrect,  with 
corrective  feedback  and  reinforcement*. 
Evaluation'  , 

.  Evaluation  will  take  10'^>  of  each  class  period  following  introduction' 
and  warm- up.  until  mastery  is  attained.     Make  sure  student  computes  each 
answer. 

Generalization  and  Transfer 


Review  steps  in  changing  percents  to  fractions*  — 
'    Students  should  be  given  practice  activities  after  each  session  for 
motivation.    Some  activities  could  be: 
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1.  Pie  ganies  where  student  must  change  percents  to  fractional 
parts  {i,e/  student  must  a  whole  pie  before  becojtdng 
a»  winn»^r)  .  '  « 

2.  Tiined  wcyrksheet  arili^ to  iiti^rove  rate  of  response. 

3.  Challenge  matches  where  two  students  try  to  stimtp  ea?;h  other • 
Students  should  be  able  to  apply  the  steps*  to  percents  not  listed  in 
th^  original  list.    They  should  be  able  to  siipply  new  percents  for 
practice  activitie&l    Tell  them  that  they  can  use  the  same  steps  learned 
with  the  ttew  percents*    This  calls  for  a  positive  transfer  situation. 
Plan  for  practice  activities  that  will  require  application  of  percents  in 
the  real"  world.     Some  possible  activities  include: 

1.  25%  of  pupils  at  GAB  are  in  3th  grade, 

2.  .  30%  down  on  a  sterea  record  player. 

3.  50%  off  all  priotte,  etc. 
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Oral  Practice 


Explain  how  you  would  change  each  of  the  following  percents 
to  an  equivalent  fraction: 

35%  6%  ^  76% 


862  987.  13% 


33  1/3%  40%  128% 


/ 


1 


Written  Practice  ' 

1.    If  Mi:<..)j^ll8on  pays  25Z  down  on  a  house,  what  part  of  the 
purchase  price  Is  his  down  payment? 


2.    In  a  certain  area  16  2/3%  of  all  crops  we^  dMtroyed  by 
floods.    What  part  of  the  harvest  was  saved? 


3.    What  part  of  a  graduation  class  is  planning  to  go  to  col- 
lege if  40X  filed  applications  for  entrance? 
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.    Evaluation  Test  8.1.2 


Draw^a  line  beneath  the  equivalent  fraction  for  each  percent. 

■■       '  "          '  ^ 

a  •  '  b  c  d 

1.  *  75%  1/3  1/4  3/8  3/4 

2.  25:5  1/4  .  3/8  6/7  3/5 

3.  8Z  1/9  2/25  ^/8  7/9 

4.  40%  2/3  .     1/8  2/5  3/8 

5.  175Z   '     ■  1  1/5  3/8  1  3/4  1  2/3 

6.  16  2/3Z  ■     1/9  4/9  ^      1/4  1/6 

7.  125%  '   1  2/3  1  3/5  3/8  1  1/4 

8.  85%  9/11  17/20  3/8  18/19 

9.  46%  23/50  17/20  -3/7"  1  5/8 
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CHAPTER  blX 
THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  DOMAIN 


1 


"   Broad  Skills,  Enabling  Skills, 
Specific  Skills,  and  Record  Sheet 
Language  Arts  Domalti 


*      'Table  2 
Language  Arts  Domain 


Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Grammar 


.   2.4.1*.    Define  singular 
-  and  p^luiral  noun 

.    2.4.2.    Plural  nouns,  -s  . 

2.40.    Plural  nouns,  -es 

2.4.4.  Plural  nouns,  -ies 

2.4.5.  Nouns ,  ir r egu lar 
plurals 

I 

2.4.6.  Plural  nouns 

* 

2.4.7.  Rules  for  plural 
nouns 

' 2 . 4 . S .     Common  nouns 

2.4.9.  Proper  nouns 

2.4.10.  Writing  days  and 
months  in  text 

2.4.11.  Capitalizing  days 
and  months 

2.4.12.  Capitalizing 
buildings  and 
streets 


2.4.13.  Naming  proper 
nouns 

2.4. 14.  Capitalizing 
titles 


\ 
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LeveJL 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Grammar 


7 


.    2.4.15.    Capitalizing  "I" 

.    2.4.16.    Singular  possessive. 

pronouns  -  apostrophe! 

.    2.4.17.    Plural  possessive 

pronouns  -  apostrophe! 

2.4.18.  Irregular  plural  pos- 
sessive nouns 

2.4.19.  Define  sentence 

2.4.20.  Sentences,  clauses, 
and  phrases 

2.4.21.  Define  and  illus- 
trate types  of  sen- 
tences 

2.4.22.  Name  and  punctuate 
types  of  sentences 

2.4.23.  Definition  and  func- 
tion of  subjects  in 
"telling"  sentences 

2.4.24.  Nouns  as  subjects 

2.4.25.  Definition  and  fvinc- 
tion  of  predicate  in 
"telling"  sentences 

2.4.26.  Use  of  predicates 

2.4.27.  Define  "verb  of  be- 
ing" 

2.4.28.  .Discriminate  "verbs 

of  being" 

2.4.29.  Define  "doing"  verb 
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Level 

Pre-    Post-                                 '  ' 
Test    Test  Granunar 

*  4 

2.4.30.  Discriminate  "doing"  verts 

2.4.31.  Symbol  for  noun 
 ^  _j         2.4.32.    Sentence  patterns" 

2.4.33.  Symbol  for  "doin^'verb 

* 

2.4.34.  Contractions 

2.4.35.  Define  "helping"  verb 

2.4.36.  Discriminate  '^helping'' 
verbs 

2.4.37.  Define  verb  tense 

2.4.38.  Pattern  I  sentences 

5 

2.5.1.      Sentences  and  nonsentences 

2.5.2'.      Caoitals  and  end  punctu- 
ation 

2.5.3.  Inverted  subiect  and  pre- 
dicate -  ^ 

2.5.4.  Coniueation  of  come.  run. 
and  eat 

2.5.5.  Define  simple  subiect 

2.5.6.  Discriminate  simole  siib- 
ject 

( 

2.5.7.  Discriminate  simole  pre- 
dicate 

2.5.8.  Articles  introducing 
nouns 

I 
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Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Granmar 


*5 


2.5.9.      Using  singular  and  plural 
nouns 


2.5.10.  Using  singular  and  plural 
possessive  nouns 

2.5.11.  Function  of  verbs 

2.5.12.  Discriminate  active  verbs 
and  verbs  of  being 

2 . 5 . 13 .  Us ing  am,  JL*f  are,  was , 
and  were  ^ 

.5.14.    Using  here  and  there 

2.5.15.  Discriminating  main  and 
helping  verbs 

2.5.16.  Using  sing,  ring,  break, 
and  choose 

2.5.17.  Using  let  and  leave 

2 . 5 . 18 .  Define  pronoun 

2.5.19.  Using  pronouns  as  com- 
pound subjects 

2.5.20.  Subject  pronouns  with 
verbs  of  being 

2.5.21.  Object  pronouns  -with 
action  verbs 

2.5.22.  Object  pronouns  with 
prepositional  phrases 

2.5.23.  Naming  possessive  pro- 
nouns 

2.5.24.  Function  of  possessive 
pronouns 
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Level 


Pre-  Post' 
Test  Test 


Grammar 


2*5.25*    Possessive  pronouns  and 
apostrophes 

2.5.26.  Discriminating  adjectives 

2.5.27.  Adjectives  and  nouns 

2.5.28.  Def |.ne  '^adjectives  modify 
nouns  ^' 

2.5.29.  Using  them  and  those  * 

2.5.30.  Using  this  and  that,  here 
^  and  there 

2.5.31.  Definr  adverb 

2.5.32.  Forming  adverbs  from 
adj ectives 

2.5.33.  Define  direct  object,  in- 
?   direct  object 

2.^5.34.    Use  of  well  and  good 

2.5.35.    Using  negative  words 


2*6.1.      Discriminate  noun  signals 

2.6:2.      Identifying  verbs  in  con- 
tractions 

2*6.3.      Conjugating  verbs-regular 

2.6,4.     Conjugating  verbs -irregu- 
lar 

2.6.5-      Using  lie  and  lay 
2.6.6.  ^    Subject  pronouns 
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Test  Test 


Granmar 


2.6.7.  Us Ing  we  and  us 

2.6.8.  Define  descriptive  adjec- 
tive and  limiting  adjec- 
tive 

2.6.9.  Degrees  of  comparison 

2.6.10.  Define  and  use  proper  ad- 
j  ective 

2.6.11.  Adverbs  modifying  other 
adverbs 

2.6.12.  Compatative  forms  of  ad- 
verbs 

2.6.13.  Define  and  use  preposi- 
tional phrase 

2.6.14.  Discriminate  prepositions 
and  adverbs 

2.6.15.  Using  at,  to;  among  ,be tweeny | 
and  in, into 

2.6.16.  Define  conjunction 

2.6.17.  Using  conjunctions 


2.7.1. 
1,1.1, 
1.1. Z. 
1.1.^. 
2.1.5. 


lyine  pronoun 
List  types  of  pronouns 
Discriminate  nouns 
List  types  of  nouns 
Define  adjective 
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Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Graomar 
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2.7.6.  Define  adverb 

2.7.7.  Define  interjection 


2.8.1.  Using  predicate  nominative 

2.8.2.  Define  compound  subject 
and. compound  predicate 

2.8.3.  Contrast  simple  and  com- 
pound sentences 

2.8.4.  Define  predicate  adjective 
2.8.5«     Using  predicate  adjectives 

2.8.6.  Discriminating  subject- 
'  verb  agreement 

2.8.7.  Singular  and  plural  forms 
of  indefinite. pronouns 

2.8.8.  Contrast  regular  and  ir- 
regular verbs 

2.8.9.  Contrast  nominative  and 
objective  case  pronouns 

2.8.10.  Define  nominative  case 

2.8.11.  Define  objective  case 

f 

2.8.12.  Name  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison 

2.8.13.  Rewrite  sentence  fragments 
and  run-on  sentences 

2.8.14..  Using  semicolons,  colons, 
italics,  quotation  marks, 
apostrophes,  and  hyphens 
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,  ^  Language  Arts  Domain 

4 

Level  4^  ' 

•*  ^ 

2.4*1       Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  clearly  explicate  the  differences 
in  meaning  of  singular  nouns  and  plural  nouns. 

* 

2.4.2  Given. 25  singular  nouns,  the  pupil  will  form  plurals  by  adding 
•s  to  the  singular  nouns  with  95%  accuracy. 

2.4.3  Given  25  singular  nouns,  the  pupil  will  form^ plurals  by  adding 
-es  to  the  singular  nouns  with  95X  accuracy. 

2.4.4  Given  25  singular  nouns,  the  pupil^will  form  plurals  by  dropping 
the  final  y  and  adding  -ies  to  the  root  with  95%  accuracy. 

\     '  ^ 

2.4.5  Given'25  irregular  nouns,  the  pupil  will  change  the  singular 
form  of  each  to  its  current  plural  form  with  95%  accuracy. 

2.4.6^      Given  25  randomly  selected  nouns  which  require    varying  changes 

in  order  to  form  plurals,  the  pupil  will  write  the  Correct  plural 
forms  with  95%  accuracy. 

2.4.7       Given  th*  task,  the  pupil  will  write  the  three  bas^c  rules  for 
forming  plurals  from  singular  noims.  ' 

2*4.8       Given  a  list  of  25  nouns,  half  of  which  are  common  nouns,  the 

pupil  wiir  write  an  S  on  the  common  nouns  and  circle  the  proper 
nouns  with  95%  accuracy. 


iker 


2.4.9       Given  the  jtask,  the  pupil  will  write  25  proper  nouns  capitalizing 
each.         ^  ,  ' 

*  < 

2.4»10      Given  a  list  of  19  days'' and  months,  the  pupil  will  use  any  six 
of  the  months  and  any  three  of  the  days  in  a  story.    In  eAch 
itxstancsr  the  day  and  the  jmnth  will  bn.  vorlttsn  out  coxqptetAly, 
not  abbxeviatedv 

2.4.11  When  asked  to  use  the  names  of  six  months^ and  three  days  in  a 
storx»  the  pupil  does  so,  writing  each  month  and  day  with  an 
initial  capital  letter. 

2.4.12  Giv^n  a  brief  stpry  in  which  building  and  street  names  ate 
used,  the  pupil 'will  capit;alize  each  building  and  street  name, 
perfecting  the  misuse  of  the  lower  case. 

2.4.13  Given  the  command,  •'Write  25  proper  nouns^"  the  pupil  will  do 
so,  capitalizing  each  first  letter  with  95%  accuracy.  . 

2. 4*.  14      Given  a  liffte  of  book)  story,  poem,  and  report  titles,  the  pupil 

will  capitalize  c;>r^ctly  the  first  letter  in  words  which  should  be 
capitalized  witK^5%  accuracy. 
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2.4.17 

\ 

2.4.18 


,  Given  a  reading  selection  with  no  capital  letters,  the  pupil 
will  capitalize  the  word,  **r*  each  time  it  occurs. 

Given  a  reading  selection  in  which  the  apostrophe  has  been 
omitted  fro?i  singular  possessive  nouns,  the  pupil  will  add  . 
apostrophes  correctly  with  95%  accuracy. 

Given  a  reading  selection  in  which  the  apostrophes  have  been 
omitted  from  plural  possessive  nouns,  the' pupil  will  add 
apostrophes  cori^ectly  with  95%  accuracy. 

Given  25  nouns  which  in  plural  possessive  rdnn  do  not  end  in 
-s,  the  pupil  .will  correctly  write  the  plural  possessive 
form  with^ 95% ^accuracy. 

c 

Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  orally  define  the  term,  sentence. 


Given  25  sentences  and  y-ygjitence  fragments  (e.g.,  clauses  and 
phrases),  the  pupil  will  correctly  classify  each  sentence, 
clause,  and  phrase  in  writing. 

2.4.21      Given  the  types  of  sentences  (i.e.,'  declarative,  interrogative, 
exclamatory,  imperative)  the  pupil  will  define  and  give  an 
example  of  each. 

Given  a  mix  of  25  sentences  representing  the  four  different 
types,  name  each  type  and  pl^Uce  the  appropriate  punctuation  at  . 
the  end  of  each  sentence. 

Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  write  the  definition  and 
function  of  the  subject  in  **telling"  sentences. 

Given  a  list  of  25  nouns,  the  pupil  will  write  a  grammatically 
correct  sentence  for  each,  using  the  noun  as  the  subject  of 
the  sentence. 

2.4*25     Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  write  the  definition  and 
function,  of  pz4[$i^tes  in  "telling"  sentences. 

12.4.26     Given  a  list  of  25  predicates,  the  pupil  will  write  a  grammat- 
ically correct  sentence  usdLng  each  predicate. 

2.4.27  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  def ine  ,in  writing, the  "verb  of 
being." 

2.4.28  Given  a  reading  selection,  the  pupil  will  write  an  X  on  all 
"verbs  of  being." 

2.4.29  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  define #in  writing#the  "doing 
verb," 

2.4.30  Given  a  readtot^  selection,  the  pupil  will  write  an  X  on  all 
'    "doing  verbs." 
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2.4.31  Given  the  question,  ''What  is  the  symbol  fornonn?"    the  pupil- 
wtll  write  the  answer. 

2.4.32  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  name  and  identify  sentence 
patterns  with  95%  accuracy. 

♦ 

2.4.33  Given  the  question,  "What  is  the  symbol  for  'doing  V:^rb'  "  the 
pupil  will  write  the  answer. 

2.4.34  Given  the  group  of       contractions,  the  pupil  will  translate 
word  pairs  into  contractions,  will  translate  contractions  into 
word  pairs,  and  will  recognize  contractions  in  a  sentence 
translating  them  into  appropriate  word  pairs.    These  tasks 
will  be  performed  with  95Z  accuracy. 

2.4.35  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  define/in  writing,  the  term,^ 
"helping  verb." 

2.4.36  Given  a  reading  selection,  the  pupil  will  write  an  X  on  all 
"helping  verbs." 

2.4.37  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  define  these  imlportant  v$rb 
'  tenses:    presedt,  past,  and  future  tense. 

2.4.38  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  write  25  pattern  I  sentences 
which  consist  of  nouns,  and  verbs  containing  more  thin  one  word 
with  95%  accuracy.  '  ' 

Level  5^  ^ 

2.5.1  Given  a  selection  of  25  sentences  and'nonsentences  In  a  four- 
to-one  ratio    respectively,  the  pupil  will  place  an  X  on  all 
sentences  with  95%  accuracy.  *  ' 

2.5.2  Given  a  set  of  25  sentences  with  no  end  punctuation  and 

no  capitals,  the  pupil  will  add  end  punctuation  and  capitals 
with  95%  accuracy.  • 

2.5.3  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  write  *2r5  grammatically  correct 
sentences  in  which  the  subject  and  predicate  are  in  inverted 
order.'  .  , 

2.5.4  Given  £he  task,  the  pupil  will  write  sentences  which  correctly 
use  the  present,  past,  and  future  tense  of  the^e  verbs come, 
run,  eat. 

2.5.5  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  define  the  term,  simple  subject. 

2.5.6  <;iven  25  sentences  with  simple  subjects  and  modifiers ^  the 
pupil  will  place  an  X  on  each  simple  subject  with  95%  accuracy. 

'=» 

2.5.7  Given  25  sentences  containing  simple  predicates,  the  pupil  will 
write  an  X  on  each  simple  predicate  and  identify  it  as  a  verb 
with  95%  accuracy. 
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2*5.8         Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  write  the  three  articles  which  ^ 
introduce  nouns.  *  ,  t^-^ 

2(>5.9         Given  the  task  to  write  a  term  ftaper  on  any  siabject,  the  ptpil 
will  use  singular  and  plural  nouns  correctly  on  95%  of  the 
occasions  on^,  which  nouns  are  used. 

2.5.10  Given,  the  task'  to  write  a- term  paper  on  any  sxibject,  the  pi5>il 's 
'         use  of  singular  and  plural  possessive  noians,  accurate  95%  of  the 
(  time. 

2.5.11  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  describe  the  function  of  the  verb 
ia  a  sentence.  ♦ 

2. 5c  12       Given  a  reading  selection,  the  pt^il  will  identify  iti  writing 

the  "active  veaias"  and  the  "verbs  of  being"  used  in  the  sentences. 

2.5.13  Givgn  the  task,  the  pupil  will  write  sentences  in  which  the  verbs, 
am,  is,  are,  was ,  and  were,  are  used  correctly  with  singular  and 
plural  noxms, 

2.5.14  Given  sentences  in  which  the  terms,  here  emd  theife,  are  used,  the 
pupil  will  add  the  form  of  "verb  of  being"  to  be  used  with  95% 
accuracy^ 

2.5.15  Given  sentences  containing  botii  main  cuid  helping  verbs,  th#  ptl>il 
will  write  am  X  on*^the  main  verbs  and  circle  the  helping  vsrbs 
with  95%  accuracy. 

2.5.16  Given  the  task,  the  pijqpil  will  write  sentences  using  the  present, 
past,  and  future  tenses  of  these  verbs:    sing,  ring,  break,  and 
choose. 

2.5.17  Given  the  task,  the  pi:^il  will  use  the  terms,  let  and  leaVB,  in 
ten  sentences  each  with  95%  accuracy. 

2.5.18  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  define  the  term,  pronoun. 

2.5.19  Given  the  task,  the  p\:^il  will  use  pronouns  as  coirpound  subjects 
in  25  sentences  with  95%  accuracy. 

2.5.20  Given  25  sentences  containing  verbs  of  being,  the  ptpii  will  add 
the  appropriate  subject  pronoxin  with  95%  accuracy. 

2.5.21  Given  25  sentences  containing  action  verbs,  the  ptpil  will  a*dd  the 
appropriate  object  pronovin  with  95%  accuracy.  \ 

2.5.22  Given  25  sentences  containing  prepositions,  the  ptpil  will  add  the 
appropriate  object  pronoun  with  95%  accuracy. 

2.5.23  Given  the  task,  the  pt:tpil  will  write  each  of  the  possessive  pronouns, 
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Given  the  task,  the  piipil  will  write  a  description  of  the 
function  of  possessive  pronovms •  ^ 

2 •5.25        Given  the  reqiJest,  "Please  writ^  25  sentences  contaifting 

possessive  pronoxans,"  the  pupil  will  respond  without  the^uie  • 
of  apostrophes.  ,        .  "  *  ^ 

2.5,26        (iven  a  list  of  100  words,  35  of  »which  are  adjectivcs<^  the* 
piipil  will  place  an  X  on  each  adjective  with  95%  accuracy. 

2.5.2  7       Given  a  reading  selection,  the  pupil  will  write  an  X  on  all 

adjectives,  including  those  v^ich  follow  the  noms  they  modify. 

2.5.28  Given  the  task,  th^  pupil  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  ^ 
statement:     "Adjectives  modify  nound.  "  . 

2.5.29  Given  the  task,  the  pii)il  will  write  25  sentences  containing 
the  terms,  them  and  thog e ;  the  sentences  will  be  grautinatiqairy  ; 
correct. 


2.5.30  Given  the  task,  the  pi^^il  will  write  25  sentences  containing 
the  terms,  this  and  that* without  the  unnecessary  terms,  here 
and  there. 

2.5.31  Given  the  task,  the  pt^yil  will  define  the  term,  adverb. 

2.5.32  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  form  adverbs  from  adjectives 
by  adding  -ly. 

2.5.33  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  define  the  terms,  direct  ol) jeiigt 
and  indirect  ob ject> 

2.5.34  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  orally  explain  the  standard  use 
of  terms,  well  and  good,  as  parts  of  speech. 

2. ,5. 35        Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  write  25  sentences  ixsing 
negative  words  in  a  variety  of  forms  with  95%  accuracy. 

Level  6  •  ' 

2.6.1  Given  25  sentences,  the  pupil  will  place  an  X  on  all  the 
noun  signals  with  95%  accuracy. 

2.6.2  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  write  the  verbs  contained  in 
25  contractions  with  95%  accuracy. 

2.6.3  Given  25  tegular  verbs,  the  pupil  will  write  the  principal 
parts  of  each  verb  and  the  past  participle  with  95%  accuracy, 

2.6.4  Given  25  irregular  v^rbs,  the  pupil  will  write  the  principaT^^^^^^  ^ 
parts  of  each  veriD  and  the  past  participle  with  95%  accuracy. 
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2.6i.5         Given  ttie  taskr  the  student  will  write  25  sentences  in  which 
the  verbs,  lie  and, lay,  ate  lised  correctly. 

2.6.6         Given  the  task,  the  pupil  wil/  write  25  sentences  in  which  the 

.  subject  forms  of  pronoxans  ar^  used  in  declarative  and  interxoga** 
tive  sentences.  / 

/ 

Given  25  sentences  in  which/ a  bl^nJc  is  left  where  the  tenm, 
we  or  u£,  should  be,  the  pyipil  adds  the  correct  term  with  95% 
accuracy. 

Given  the  request,  "Defint  what  is  meant  by  descriptive 
atdjectiveg  and  limiting  adjectives^ "  the  piipil  will  do  so 
with  55%  accura cy . 

Given  sentences  in  whig*t  the  comparative  forms  of  adjectives 
should  be  i^ed,  the  pu^il  chooses  the  correct  form  with  95% 
accuracy.  /   •  •  *  * 

^ Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  define  the -term,  proper 
adjective  and  demonjttrate  its  use  with  95%  accuracy. 

Given  the  task,  thfe  pupil  will  write  25  sentences  in  which* 

adverbs  are  used/4o  modify  other  adverbs  (n  »  13)  or 

adjectives  (n  «  Az)  . 

/  ■'  * 

Wien  askgj^  to /do  so,  the  pupil  will  de^nonstratl^  the  comparative 

form  O'^a^vatts  with  95%  accuracy. 

Given  the/task,  the  pxi)il  will  define  the  term,  prepositional 
phrase         write  25  exaiti:>les  of  prepositional  phrases  with 
95%  a^ccuracy^ 

^iven  sentences  in  which  both  prepositions  and  adverbs  arje 
used,  the  pvpil  will  place  an  X  dn  all  prepositions  and  circle 
adl  adverb^  with  95%  accuracy. 

Given  the  task,  the  pxpil  will  corriBctly  \ise  each  preposition 
in  these  pairs:    at,  to;  among,  between;  in,  into>  , 


2*6.7 


2.6.8 


2.6.9 


2.6.10 


2.6.11 


2.6.12 


2  ,6  .13 


^.6.14 


conjunction  «> 


Given  the  task,  t^e  pvpil  will  define  t^e  te^^ 

Ihe  pupil  will  dem^strate  his  grasp  of  tiie' con j\»kJtion  by 
tising  it  in  25  set/tences  with  95%  accuracy.  1 


Levelr  7 
Dupil  wi 


2.7.1 
2.7.2 
2.7.3 


Given  the  task^  the  pupilwill  define  the  term,  pronoun.  * 

Given  the  task,  the  ptpil  will  list  the  types  of  pronouns. 

Given  a  reading  selection,  the  pupil  will  write  an  X  on  all 
notms  with  95%  accuracy. 
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2.7.4  'Given  the  task,  the  pi^il  will  list  all  the  types  of  nouns. 

2.7.5  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  define  the  tetm,  adjective . 

2.7.6  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  cSefine  the  tetm,  a^l^rb. 

2.7.7  Given  the  .taisk,  the  pipil  will  define  the  terrn^  interjection/ 

Level  8 


i.aJi 


Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  write  25  sentences  containing 
predicate  nominatives  with  95%  accuracy. 


2.8.2  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  define  the  terjns,  compomd 
subject  and  compoxind  predicate . 

2.8.3  Given  the  ta^,  the  pupil  will  contrast  (in  writing)  the 
dharacterististics  of  siitple  and  coinpound  sentences. 

2.8.4  Given  the  task,  the  pvpil  will  define  the  term,  predicate 
adjective .      ^  »  _  - 

2.8.5  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  write  25  sentences  containing 
predicate  adjectives* 

2.8.6  Given  25  .sentences  in  whidh  about  half  of  the  sentences  have 
agreement  between  subject  and  verb,  the  pupil  will  place  an 
X  pn  those  sentences  which  agree  with  95%  accuracy. 
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2.8.7  When  a$ked  to  do  so,  the  pupil  will  write  the  singular  and 
]Dlural  forms  of  indefinite  pronouns  (i  .e . ,  eadi,  either,  both# 
several)  . 

2.8.8  When  asKed  to  do  so,  the  pupil  will  Write  the  contrast  between 
regvilar  and  irregular  verbs. 

2.8.9  When  asked  to  do  so,  the  pupil  will -write  the  contrast  between 
nominative  case  pronouns  and  objective  case' pronoxans . 

2.8.10  Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  define  the  term,  nominative  aim* 
'2.8.11       Given  the  task,  the  pupil  will  define  the  term,  objective  case.  ^ 

2.8.12  Given  the  request,  the  ptipil  will  name  the  degrees  of  comparison: 
positixfe,  conparative,  and  superlative.        ^  \ 

2.8.13  Given  a  series  of  25  sentences,  fragments  and  rxin-on  sentences,  1 
the  pupil  will  use  grammatically  correct  English  to  restrticture  \ 
them.    The  criterion  for  mastery  is  95%  accuracy. 

2.8.14  Given  25  sentences  in  which  semicolons,  colons,  italics,  quotatic 
marks,  apostrophes,  and  hypens  have  been  omitted,  the  pupil  will 
insert  the  punctuation  marks  as  they  are  needed  with  95%  accuracy. 
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INSTRUGTIONAL  STRATEGIES 
LANGUAGE  ARTS  DOMAIN 


Lesson  Plan 

Scope 

The  following  lesson  plan  will  cover  instruction  for  the  short  term 
objective  for  teaching  contractions •    The  particular  items  will  change 
(i.e.,  from  tj^e  "not"  words  to  the  "to  be"  words,  etc.),  but  the  basic 
arrangement  will  be  maintained. 
Objective  2.4.34 

Given  the  group  of  48  contractions,  the  child  will  translate  word 
pairs*  into  contractions,  will  translate  contractions  into  word  pairs, 
-  and  will, recognize  contractions  in  a  sentence  translating  them  into 
appropriate  word  pairs;  these  tasks  will  be  performed  with  95%  accuracy. 
Initial  Presentation 

Billy,  for  the  next  few  days  I  will  be  helping  you  learn  about  con-- 
tractions.    Here  is  what  they  look  like.     (Billy  wilb^e  presented  with  a 
card  of  42  contractions.) 

Look  these  over.    Perhaps  you  can  read  some  of  the  words  or  part  of 
the  words.    Can  you?    Good.    I  will  read  some  more  for  you.    As  I  read  them 
listen  and  see  if  they  sound  familiar  to  you.    Do  they?    Yes,  they  are  words 
we  use  in  speaking  everyday.    They  are  short  ways  of  saying  things  like  do 
not,  have  not,  is  not,  and  did  not. 

Right  now  go  around  the  room,  pick  out  a  friend,  and  talk  to  him  or 
her  abo.ut  anything  you  like,  a  TV  program  or  something  like  that.    Talk  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  while  you're  talking  listen  carefully  and  see  if  you  can 
count  how  many  times  you  or  a^  friend  use  the  short  form  of  two  words  that  we 
call  a  contraction.    Look  at  the  clock  and  come  bacK  after  you  have  spent 
five  minutes  doing  this. 

♦ 
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Mow  many  times  did  you  or  your  friend  use  that  kind  of  word,  a 
contraction;*    A  lot.    Yes,  we  do  use  these  words  a  lot  when  we  are 
speaking. 

You  will  also  see  these  words  when  you  are  reading  and  later,  you 
may  use  them  when  you  are  writing  and  you  want  to  make  what  you  are 
writing  sound  like  every  day  language.     It  will  help  you  learn  to  read 
better  if  you  can  recognize  these  contractions  and  know  what  two  words 
they  stand  for.     You  probably  know  some  of  them  already.    I  am  going  to 
help  you  learn  all  48^  so  you  can  see  them  and  know  what  they  are,  quickly 
and  easily. 

Here  is  the  way  y(5^^^11  learn  the  contractions: 

1.    First  you  will  look  at  two  words  and  read  them,  and  you  will 

i 

look  at  the  contraction  next  to  the  word.    The  contraction 

will  be  underlined  because  it  is  the  answer.    Then,  I  will 

take  away  the  answer,  and  you  will  write  it  on  the  paper. 

f 

2*    Next  you  will  look  at  some  contractions  and  read  them,  and 
you  will  look  at  the  two  words  next  to  the  contractions.  The 
two  words  will  be  the  answer;  they  are  the  two  words  the  con- 
traction stands  for,  and  they  will  be  underlined.    Then  I  will 
take  away  the  answer,  and  you  will  fill  in  the  blank  with  the 
correct  answer • 

3.    Last  you  will  look  at  some  sentences  and  read  them.    Ther^  will 
be  contractions  in  the  Ltentences  and  they  will  be  underlined  and 
will  have  two  words  written  above  them.    You  will  naune  the  contrac- 
tion in  the  sentence  and  tell  me  the  two  words  it  stands  for.    Then  1 
will  give  you  a  new  sheet  without  the  underlining  in  the  sentences 

and  without  the  extra  words*    You  will  read  the  sentence,  find  the 

t 

contraction  and  tell  me  what  two  words  it  stands  for. 
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4.    When  you  seem  to  know  the  contractions  well  you  will  be. given 

a  test  with,  the  three  tasks  I've  mentioned  and  all  of  the 

answers  on  it*    You  will  study  the  test  and  then  I  will  take  it 

*away.    You  will  then  take  the  same  test  without  the  answers  on 

it  and  try  to  do  as  many  as  possible^  as  quickly  as  possible. 

When  we  have  finished  you  will  be  able  to  recognize  and  translate 

contractions  as  easily  as  you  use  them  in    your  conversations  now. 

That  is  what  we  will  be  doing.    Do  you  have  any  questions?    If  you 

have  any  at  any  time  feel  free  to  ask  me. 

Instruction  and  Practice 

Essentially^  instruction  will  be  a  reiteration  of  the  Information 

♦ 

presented  in  3A. 

With  regard  to  practice #  the  following  steps  will  be  Inqplemented 
repeatedly  xmtil  the  objective  is  mastered: 

1.    Present  a  cue  card  for  the  **not**  contractions  using  the  prdiapting 
methods  below:     (Use  with  one  group  at  a  time  -  e.g.,  is,  are^  was) 


Teacher  presents  the  pair 

Teacher  presents 

Billy's 

orally  and  visually 

the  stimulus 

response 

is  not 

isn't 

is  not 

are  not 

aren't 

are  not 

was  not 

wasn't 

was  not 

do  not 

don't 

do  not 

does  not 

doesn't 

does  not 

4 

did  not 

didn't 

did  not 

have  not 

haven ' t 

have  not 

has  not 

hasn't 

has  not 

had  not 

hadn't 

had  not 

can  not 

can't 

can  not 

could  not 

couldn ' t 

could  not 

should  not 

shouldn't 

should  not 

would  not 

wouldn' t 

would  not 

will  not 

won't 

will  not 

Present  the  *^not**  contractions  but  arrange  them  in  a  random 
order  and  have  them  on  cards  with  the  %#ord  pair  first  and  then 
the  contraction.    Use  a  large  table  and  use  a  kind  of  %#ord 
puzzle  method.    The  cards  will  look  as  follows: 


do  not 


, don't 


Present  one  card  at  a  time  conpleting  the  card  for  Billy  until 
all  cards  are  on  the  table.    Then  remove  the  answer  cards i  mix 
them  up  and  give  them  to  Billy  to  place  appropriately.     (Use  the 
next  group  of  words  ^  for  example,  do  not#  does  not,  did  not) 
Present  Billy  with  a  cue  card  which  has  three  sentences  each 
containing  a  contraction  which  has  the  word  pair  above  it;  the 
contraction  should  be  underlined.    Then  remove  the  cue  card  and 
present  him  with  another  card  containing  the  same  sentences  but 
withou^the  underlining  and  word  pairs.    Have  him  pick  out  the 
contraction  and  name  the  word  pair. ^  The  cue  cards  might  look 
like  this: 


has  not 

Mary  hasn't  done  her  homework, 
have  not 

I  haven ' t  seen  that  movie.  K 

(;« 

had  not 

If  he  hadn't  paid,  he  would  have  lost  his  job. 
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Mary  hasn't  done  the  homework. 
I  haven't  seen  that  movie* 
If  he  hadn't  paid#  he  would  have  lost  his  job. 


(Again, '  use  the  next  group  df  words  such  as  the 
"have"  words.) 
*  ». 

4.  Once  Billy  Iv^s  worked  with  all  of  the  word  grotqps  for  "not"  in 

one  of  the  presentation  forms,  hold  massed  practice  sessions « 
Each  session  should  include  all  words  using  presentation  method 
1,  2,  and  3.  ^ 

5.  Following  each  massed  practice  session  and  a  brief  rest  period, 
present  Billy  with  a  study  test  which  has  all  three  presentation 
methods  represented^ and  using  combinations  of  all  of  the  words. 
The  answers  will  be  written  in  for  Billy  to  study.    Wien  Billy 
indicates  lie  is  ready,  give  him  a  ttest  similar  to  his  study-test 
but  without  the  answers  and  instruct  him  to  work  as  quickly  as 
possible  filling  in  the  answers. 

The  above  presentation  methods  should  be  tised  for  all  of  the 
different  word  groupings  of  contractions  (i»e.,  for  the  "to  be," 
"to  have,"  "will,"  "would;"  words  as  well  as  the  "not"  words), 
tlefer  to  pages  237-243  for  exaoqple  practice  sheets,  study-test, 
practice  cards,  and  contraction  tables^ 
Evaluation 

When  mastery  seems  to  be  attained,  the  CoikractionA  Inventory  Will  be 
administered  to  determine  if  indee^d  mastery  has  bfen  met  .V/Adminlst 


'I 

scaring,  and  interpretation  instructions  accompanying  the' 


#ill 
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Sou 


(An  additional  section  will  be  added  to  the  t^est  to  coyer  the  revised 
objective;  it  will  include  testing  of  the  sentence  reading  and  identi- 
fication of  contractions  in  sentences^) 

Wh^n  mastery  is  confirmed,  practice  on  the  whole  will  continue  for 
a  period  of  time  equal  to  that  of  Jthe  original  mastery  time  in  order  to 
accomplish. 200%  overlearning.  Then  evaluation  will  occur  againV^ 
Generalization  ahd  Transfer 

*■  '  » 

The  behavioir  objective  and  practice  presentation  methods  include 

the  provision  for  generalization  when  Billy  is  taught  to  recognize  and 

'  '       *  '  *         ,  \        -    '      ■  ' 

translate  contractions  in  sentences. 
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EXAMPLE  mCTICE  SHEET 


Presentation  1 

1.  is  not 

2.  are  not 

3.  was  not 

4.  do  not 

5.  does  not 

6.  did  not 

7.  have  not 

8.  has  not 
9*.  had  not 

10.  can  not 

11.  could  not 

12.  should  not 
13*  would  not 

4 

14.  will  not 


isn't 


aren ' t 


wasn ' t 


don't 


doesn^ t 


didn ' t 


haven ' t 


hasn't 


hadn't 


can' t 


couldn ' t 


shouldn't 


wauldn''  t 


won' t 


O 


1.  is  not 

2.  are  not 
3n    was  not 


4.    do  not 


6^^^id  not 


5.  does  not 

6^ 

7.  have  not 

8.  has  not 

9.  had  not 

10.  pan  not 

11.  could  not^ 

12.  should  not 
IS.  would  not 
14.  will  not 


EXAMPLE  PRACTICE  CARDS 


Preseotacion 


d&  not 

/I  don't 

• 

does  not 

doesn't  1 

♦ 

!  did  not 

didn't. 
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EXAMPLE  PRACTICE^HEET 


PresenCatlon  3 


has  aoc 

Mary  (hasnJt)  done  her  homework. 


have  noc 
I  (haven't)  seen  that  movie. 


had  not 

If  he  (hadn't)  paid,  he  would  have  been  thrown  out. 


Fold  Here 


Draw  a  line  under  the  contraction.    Write  the  word  p ait  above  it, 

¥ 

1*    Mary  hasn't  done  her  homework* 


2*    I  haven't  seen  that  movie. 


3.    If  he  hadn't  paid,  he  would  have  been  thrown  out. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  TEST 


ERIC 
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Presentation  2 

Write  the  contraction: 

!•    is  not   

2,  are  not  

3,  was  not   

4,  do  not 

5t    does  not   

6,  did  not  . 

7.  have  not 


8.  has  not 

9.  had  not 

10 .  cannot 

11.  could  not  * 

12.  should  not 

13.  would  not 

14.  will  not 


Write  the  word  pair: 

1.  I'm   

2.  she's   

3.  he's   

4.  it's 


5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 


that ' s 
you're 
we're 
they ' re 


.Underline  the  contraction  and  write  the  word  pair  above  it: 

1.  I've  finished  the  book. 

2.  What  you've  done  is  flpe. 

3.  /  The  house  we've  painted  is  white,  h 

4.  They've  come  home  for  Christinas. 

5.  Do  you  know  where  he's  gone? 

6.  She's  acted  sick  the  past  three  days. 
K\  I'd  finished  my  homework  when  he  called.  * 

8.  I  would  have  ma*de  supper  if  you'd  come  home. 

9.  We'd  gone  on  vacation  when  he  called « 
10.    I  would  like  to  know  what  they'd  done. 

*To  make  this  a  Study  Test,  copy  this  page  and  fill  in  correct  answers. 
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CONTRACTION  TABLES 


"Will"  Table 


Pronoun 


Will 


Contraction 


I 

you 

Chey 

we 

he 

she 

it 


will 
will 
will 
will 
will 
will 
will 


I'll 

you'll 

they ' 11 

we'll 

he'll 

she'll 

it'll 


"Would"  Table 


Pronoun 


Would 


s 

Contractli 


on 


I 

they 
we 
he 
she 

it 


would 
would 
would 

WQUl'd 

would 
would 
would 


I'd 

you'd 

they'd 

we'd 

he'd 

she'd 

it'd 


"Let  us" 

Verb  Form 

Us* 

Contraction 

let 

us 

let's 
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CONTRACTION  TABLES 

"to  be*'  Table 

To  Be 

Pronoun 

Verb  Form 

Contraction 

I 

am 

I'm 

she 

is 

she's 

he 

is 

he's 

it 

is 

it'xs 

that 

is 

that's 

you 

are 

you're 

we 

are 

we '  re 

they 

are 

they're 

'^Th^^e*'  Table 

-»« 

To  Have 

Pronoun 

Verb  Form 

Contraction 

I 

have 

I've 

you 

have 

you've 

we 

have 

we '  ve 

they 

have 

they've 

he 

has 

he's 

she 

has' 

she's 

I 

had  * 

I'd 

you 

had 

you'd 

we 

had 

we'd 

they 

had 

theyM 

he 

had 

he'd  * 

she 

had 

she'd 

ERIC 
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CONTRACTION  TABLES 


"Not"  Table  * 

at 

Verb  Form 

Not 

Contraction 

Hp  * 

L/C  • 

is 

not 

.  isn't 

are 

not 

aren ' t 

was 

not 

#  wasn't 

were 

not 

weren ' t 

to  have: 

* 

have 

not 

haven ' t     ^  \ 

has 

not 

hasn't  \ 

*  nan 

nn 

llyj  W 

hadn' t 

to  do: 

QO 

don '  t 

does 

not 

doesn't 

did  ' 

not 

didn't 

can : 

can 

not 

can't 

could  ; 

not* 

couldn ' t 

should: 

should 

not 

shouldn't 

would: 

would 

not 

wouldn' t 

will: 

will 

not 

won't 

V 
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6  Lesson  Plan ' 

Scope 

This  lesson  plan  teaches  that  the  dictionary  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  reference  books  one  can  own.     It  can  help  one  learn  to  spells 
pronounce;  and  understand  the  meanings  of  words  in  social  studies  and 
in  all  other  subjects  in  school •    It  will  help  the  student  learn  new 
words  or  new  ways  of  using  words  he/she  already  knows*    In  a  dictionaury 
the  words  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  to  help  one  find  any  word 
quickly  and  easily.    This  lesiSpn  plan  teaches  the  effective  use  of  the 
dictionary  to  locate  information    by  using  alphabetical  order,  guide 
words,  pronunciation  key,  syllabication,  and  the  choice  of  appropriate 
meanings* 
Objective 

The  learner  will  make  effective  use  of  the  dictionary  to  locate 
information,  by  using  alphabetical  order,  guide  words,  pronunciation 
key,  and  syllabication,  and  by  choo^iing  the  appropriate  meaning  of  the 
word  for  the  context  in  which  it  is  used  in  social  studies* 
Initial  Presentation 

Tell  the  students  it  is  time  to  work  on  dictionary  skills  in  social 
studies.    One  of  the  important  study  skills  is  knowing  how  to  use  the 
dictionary.    The  dictionary  is  a  long  list  of  words  arranged  alphabetically. 
The  dictionary  is  used  not  only  to  increase  vocabulary  but  also  to  refer  to 
when  preparing  reports.    Remind  the  children  that  they  may  need  to  check  the 
spell^^f^'^li^  a  written  report  or  the  prononclation  of  a  word  for  an  oral 
report.     In  these  and  similar  cases,  the  dictionary  will  be  a  helpful  study 
aid.    It  can  be  of  great  help,  in  school  and  out,  if  used  correctly.  Explain 
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to  students  that  they  have  studied  dictionary  skills  in  reading,  English 

0 

and  spelling,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  study  these  skills  in  order 
^    to  nake  effective  use  of  the  dictionary  to  locate  information,  En^hasize 
to  the  children  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  remember  is  that 
the  words  in  the  dictionary  are  in  alphabetical  order.    The  words  looked  up 
in  the  dictionary  are  called  entry  words.    Guide  the  students  to  realize 
that  they  can  make  effective  use  of  the  dictionary  to  locate  information  in 
social  studies  by  using  alphabetical  order,  guide  words,  prontmciation  key, 
and  syllabication,  and  by  choosing  the  appropriate  meaning  of  the  word  for 
the  context  in  which  it  is  used.     Tell  the  students  to  get  their  writing 
material  (braille  writers  and/or  pencils  and  paper) ,    Read  and  explain  the 

objective,  including  the  mastery  criteria,, to  the  students.    Have  the  students 

♦ 

copy  the  objective  from  dictation,  and  tell  them  to  keep  it  ;in  their  notebooks • 
Emphasize  that  they  are  going  to  learn  to  make  effective  use  of  the  dictionaty 
to  locate  information  in  social  studies. 

State  the  five  skills  necessary  tp  make  effective  use  of *the  dictionary. 
They  are  1)     ability  to  alphabetize,  2)    ability  to  use  guide  words,  3)  ability 
to  use  pronunciation  key,  4)    ability  to  interpret  syllabication  and  5)  ability 
to  choose  definitions.    Explain  each  skill.     In  a  dictionary  the  words  are  arranged 
in  alphjibetical  order.     To  begin,  one  of  the  most  important  things  is  to  learn  ^ 
to  use  alphabetical  order  with  ease  and  skill.    It  ds  very  easy  to  arrange  words 
in  alphabetical  order  if  each'  word  begins  with  a  different  letter.  However, 
many  words  begin  with  the  same  letter,  such  as  abl6  and  across,  *  In  this  case 
look  at  the  second  letter  in  each  word,    ^hink,  "Ab  will  come  before  Ac,"  Now, 
think  about  arranging  * the  words:    above,  across,  able,  and  act.    The  two  words 
J:hat  begin  with  ab  will  be  first.    This  time  look  at  the  third  letter  in  each 
word.    In  other  words,  if  the  first  two  letters  of  any  word  are  the  same,  look 
at  the  third  letter*  "V 
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the  one  that  fits  exactly.    If  the  ineaning  of  a  word  is  not  known,  look 
in  the  dictionary.    The  dictionary  uses  several  methdds  to  add  to  a 
pefsbh*«  understanding  of  a  word,  such  as: 

1*    The  dictionary  explains  some  words  with  a  single^word 
definition  that  mean  the  same  or  almost  the  same  thing. 

2.  The  dictionary  often  uses  longer  phrases  of  explanation • 

3.  The  dictionary  may  use  the  word  in  a  sentence  or  phirase  to 
show  the  meaning  by  example. 

4.  Many  of  the  words  in  the  dictionary  have  more  than  one  ^ 
meaning.    When  a  word  that  is  looked  up  is  defined  with  more 

,   than  one  meaning,  be  sure  to  choose  the  meaning  that  fits  the 

sentence  in  which  the  word  is  used. 

Tell  the  children  to  read  the  definitions  of  the  following  words 
*■  >r 
from  the  dictionary:    weather,  globe,  and  season.    Reinforce  students' 

responses  and  attending  behavior* 

Instruction  and  Practice 

Provide  the  students  with  a  practice  session.    Usually  it  takes  the 

braille  student  a  longer  period  of  time  to  complete  the  dictionary  work 

than  it  does  the  student  using  print.    There  will,  of  course,  be  variations 

of  this  rule  depending  on  the  students.    The  teacher  should  use  his  or  her 

own  judgement.    Ask  the  question,  ''What  skills  are  necessary  to  use  a 

dictionary  well?"    Have  the  children  read  from  ihe  text,  John  Smith,  Wilderness 

Leader.    In  addition,  play  the  tape  on  Captain  John  Smith.    Give  the  students 

the  following  words  to  locate  information  on  using  the  dictionary  skills  taught; 

survey,  wilderness,  continent,  possession,  atid  barge.    The  time  allowed  for 

this-  practice  sess^-on  should  be  two  class  periods  (approximately  55  minutes 

each).    If  more  time  is  needed,,  the  teacher  should  allow  for  it. 
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While  children  are  working,  check  with  each  one  individually  to  see  if 
he/she  is  having  difficulty,  and  provide  them  with  corrected  feedback,* 
Call  attention  to  the  skills  necessary  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
dictionary  to  locate  information.    After  students  have  conpleted  this 
activity,  provide  them  with  a  practice  written  session.    While  the 
students  are  using  the  dictionary,   (braille  and/or  large  print) ,  and 
completing  the  written  work,  provide  them  with  corrective  feedback. 
When  they  complete  this  practice^  session,  review  the  correct  answers. 
Let  the  students  ask  for  help  during  the  initial  practice  sessions     *  ^ 
(approximate  practice  time,  two  class  periods,  55  minutes). 

Provide  another  practice  session  if  necessary  to  make  effective 
use  o'^f  the  dictionary  to  locate  information.    Feedback  procedures  should 
be  given  as  described  previously.    Let  students  ask  for  help.    Provide  - 
as  many  practice  sessions  as  are  needed  similar  to  those  described  above, 
but  gradually  encourage  students  riot  to  ask  for  help,  but  to  work  more 
independently  without  assistance.    Contiry  to  provide  appropriate  knowledge 
of  results  and  reinforcement. 

Oral  and  written  ^recitation  activities  must  be  incorporated  into- instruc- 
.  tion  and  practibe.    The  activities^hould  include  textbook,  oral  questions, 
dictionaries,  tapes,  and  listed  words.    Stud^ts  should  be  asked  to  make 
effective  use  of  the  dictionary  to  locate  ijiformation. *  No  help  can  be  used 
duaring  this  recitation*    Continue  to  provide  corrective  feedback  and  reinforce- 
ment during  recitation.  /  ' 

Students  need  to  know  how  to  get  as  much  help  as  possible  from  the  dictionary 
since  they  will  continue  to  meet  new  words  everyday. 
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Evaluation 

The  initial  presentation  and  instruction  and  practice  activities 
« 

described  above  will  probably  take  several  days  to  complete  (55  minutes 
a  day) .    Whea  the  students  are  completing  the  activities  with  ease  and 
with  few  errors,  begin  to  evaluate  the  objective.    The  evaluation  should 
take  one  class  period  allowing  more  time  as  needed  for  individuals •  The 
'  evaluation  will  consist  of  students  making  effective  use  of  the  dictionary 
to  locate  information  by  using  necessary  skills.    Written  instructions 
(braille  and/or  large  print) ,  will  be  provided  for  students  (see  sample 
test) •  ' 

Generalization  and  Transfer  ^ 

Review  the  skills  procedure  pertaining  to  making  effective  use  of 
the  dictionary  to  locate  the  information.    Tell  the  students  they  will 
be  'tested  on  these  skills  procedures  again  in  the  near  future.  ^Specify 
that  you  want  them  to  be  able  to  use  the  dictionary  skills  effectively 
and  with  ease  to  locate  information  independently.    Review  the  skills 
necessary  to  make  effective  use  of  the  dictionary.    Give  the  students  a 
practice  test.    Plan  half  the  practice  time  It  took  for  original  practice 
session  learnings.    The  materials  and  activities  should  be  different  from 
the  activities  used  for  acquisition.    Possible  activities  includes 

1.  Using  spelling  dictionary  to  locate  information  on  spelling  words* 

2.  Using  the  glossary  in  reading  books  to  gain  information. 

3.  ^  Using  an  encyclopedia  to  report  on  a  topic. 
Evaluate  for  retention  after  these  practice  sessions.  ^ 

First,  the  Student  should  be  able  to  use  the  dictionary  to  enlarge  his/her 
vocabulary  in  day  to  day  activities  in  school  and  out*    Second,  the  student 
should  be  able  to  locate  information  ini  other  reference  books  by  using  dictionary 
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skills.  ^A[i  exaittple  of  an  activity  is  to  use  the  encyclopedia  to  gathar 
information  on  a  particular  topic  to  be  used  for  a  special  prograia.  Another 
exanple  of  an  activity  is  to  design  and  make  a  telephone  directory  for 
personal  use  and  convenience. 

Descrilbe  the  oyer  lap  between  the  old  and  the  new  tasks.    Remind  the 

*  *  ^ 

students  that  they  already  know  how  useful  the  dictionary  can  be#  Emphasise 
-  that  when  the  student  needs  to  know  how  to  spells  pronounce ,  divide #  or  learn 

the  meaning  of  a  new  woird,  the  dictionary  is  a  most  valuable  study  aid, 

» 

Sample  Te.st 

Directions:    Below  you  will  find  ten  sentences  with  an  underlined  word 
in  each.    Read  the  sentences  carefully.    Use  the  dictionary  to  locate  each 
underlined  word.    Say  the  word  silently*    Read  every  meaning  of  the  word  and 

m 

choose  the  meaning  that* fits  the  context  of  the  sentence.    Write  the  number 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  that  fits  the  underlined  word  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.    Braille  students  will  need  to  number  each  sentence  on  a  separate 
shefit'-^f^Siper .    They  should  write  the  underlined  word  and  the  nun4)er  of  the 
meaning  right  after  the  word.    Work  carefully,  but  as  quickly  as  possible* 
1*    The  outing  kindled  their  interest  in  the  early  days  of /the 
railroads. 

2.  The  climate  in  Macon #  Georgia  is  usually  /ather  himidk" 

3.  The  surface  of  the  globe  has  been  dlvidcciby  geojjMphers  into 

*  360  equal  parts  by  drawing  meridians  from  pole  to  pole* 

4.  The  men  had  to  cross  the    ocean  in  order  to  get  to  America. 

5.  You  should  be  able  to  describe  the- difference  between  a  continent 

♦ 

and  an  island* 

6.  The  terrible  hurricane  hit  the  coa^t  of  iMorlda. 


?•    West  df  the  Qreat  Plains  are  the  mountain  ranges  with  high,  dry 

*  ■ 

plateaus  and  desert  lands  between  them. 

8.  The  first  spinning  machine  built  in  the  United  States. designed 
to  make  use  of  water  power  was  built  in  Rhode  Island  dn  jL790. 

9.  Please  locate  the  equator  on  the  globe. 

10.    It  is  important  to  learn  to  trade  with  other  covmtries.  ' 

Lesson  Plan    •  r  ^  ^ 

Scope  %  ^ 

The  following  lesson  plan  teacKes^^e  learner  about  the  sections  of 
a  newspaper* 
Objective 

To  learn  about  the  sections  of  the  newspaper. 
Initial  Presentation 

The  daily  newspaper  is  an  abundant  and  readily  available  source  of 
information  for  teachers  and  children.    It  can  be  a  supplement  to  almost 
*any  textbook  in  grades  kindergarten  through  12. 

M2my  major  newspapers  provide  tlJfel  Newspaper  in  Education^  <NI^)  Program. 
As  part  of  the  NIE  program  teachers  are  exposed  to  educational  materials  related 
to  newspapers,  given  discotlnts  on  newspapers  bought  for  classroom  use,  and  given 
•  tours  of  the  newspaper  office. 

To  stimulate  curiosity  and  interest  in  newspapers  be/ore  they  arrive ,  place 
a  lar|e  wrapped  package  with  a  sign  attached  to  it  reading,  "Do  Not  Open  Until 
►  September  20th  (or  whenever  you  plan  to  start  using  newspapers)  somewhere  in 
the  classroom.    Then,  on  the  day  your  bundle  of  papers  arrive,  place  them  inside^ 
the  package  and  l^t  students  open  it. 
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Explain  to  the  students  that  they  are  going  to  be  learning  a  great  deal 
about  newspapers  in  the  weeks  to  come.    The  first  day  each  child  should  have 
his/her  own  newspaper/  and  should  be  allowed  to  take  it  home  with  him/her  that  ' 
day.    Even  blind  students  should  be  given  a  paper  on  this  day  in  order  for 
them  to  become  familiar  with  it.    After  the  first  day,  students  may  share 
newspapers  since  sometimes  they  are  too  large  for  one  child  to  handle.  Students 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  spread  the  newspapers  out  on  the  floor  and 
examine  them  for  about  five  giinutes^  Ejlind  students  wilP  benefit  from  the 
comments  nlhde  by  their  sighted  peers. 

After  the  students  have  ^amined  the  newspapers,  gather  the  children 
in  groups  %id  let  them  talk  about  their  discoveries.    Explain  to  them  that 
newspapers  are  fragile.    Demonstrate  how  to  turn  the  pages  and  show  them  how 
the  newspaper  is  put  together  in  sections  • 

.  Direct  the  students'  attention  to  the  index  on  the  front  p?i9e.  Oompare 
it  with  a  t^le  of  contents  in  their  reading  books*    Remind  the  students  that 
an  index  or  table  of  contents  helps  the  reader  find  information  quickly. 
Looking  at  the  index  the  student  will  see  that  the  main  topics  of  the  newspaper 
are  In  a  colximn  on  the  left  and  directly  across  from  each  topic  is  a  page  number 
Tliis  page  niinfcer  indicates  the  page  on  which  the_student  will  find  the  topic, 
^sk  students  where  they  could  f:^d  cej^t^in  information,  such  aS: 
De^r^Abby  ^       Football  scores 

High  and  low  temperatures  of  this  city  ■ 
TV  programs  at  7:30  p.m.  o 
Editorials  Conges 
Remind  the  students  to  use  the  index  on  the  front  of  the  page  of  the 
newspaper  instead  of  flipping  \jp^iss^  the  paper. 
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instruction  >and  Practioe 

Each,  time  that  the  newspaper  is  used,  all  sigjited  children  should 
make  use  o  r\any--low  ^  vi  si  on  aids  needed  to  enable  them  to  see  the  small 
print.    It  should  be  emphasized  to  the  blind  students  that  knowledge  of 
a  newsps^er  is  just  as  iii|)ortant  as  reading  it. 

Have  the  students  turn  to  the  front  page.    Point  out  the  name  of 
the  newspaper /  price,  place  of  publication,  date,  etc.    Some  students 
may  be  able  to  give  the  name  of  their  own  hometown  newspapers.    Eitp^asize  to 
the  students  that  even  thou^  all  newspapers  are  not  the  same,  basic  news-  ■'^ 
paper  terms  will  apply  to  all  newspapers.  ^ 

Help  the  students  find  the  editorial  page.    Explain,  to  the  students 
that  the  editorial  page  contains  facts  and  opinions  of  tHe  newspaper  editors 
and  also  opinions  from  the  public  in  the  form  of  letters.    Bead  at  least 

■*  • 

two  of  the  editorials  and  help  the  children  distinguish  between  fact  jacnd 
opinion.     Read  some  of  the  letters  to  the  editor  and  encourage  cdmnients 
from  the  students.    At  a  later  date  the  students  will  be^able  to  formulate 
an  opinion  and  write  their  own  letters  to  the  editor. 

Examine  the  sports  pages.    Make  the  children  aware  thatr  unlike  the 
editorial  page,  the  sports  section  consists  of  a  number  of  pages.  Point 
^ut  different  sports  written  about  on  these  pages  and  ask  the  ^^Idren  to 
name  their  favorite  sport r^List  all  the  differer^t  sports  in  oneNtefy^ 
paper  under  two  ti^Tbe^i^^^j/orts  you  play  alone,  and  sports  you  »play  inl  teams. 
Name  three  sports  for  each  title. 

In  discussing  the  news  pages,  explain  what 'is  meant  by  local,  stateV 
national  and  world  news.    Help  the  children  find  a  story  of  each  type  and 
read  them.    Lead  the  children  to  discover  that  each  Type  of  news  is  lasually 
in  d  section  of  its  own  but  may  be  contained  in  another  section.    For  instance. 
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a  local  news  story  may  be  continued  on  a  page  with  state  news  due  to  lade 

of  space.    After  the  students  have  had  some  experience  in  locating  and 

reading  di-ffe rent  types  of  news  stories,  have  the  children  cut  out  a  story 

of  eadi  type  and  label  it.     The  teacher  must  read  the  stories  to  the  blind 

students  and  help  them  make  theif  choices  •    Using  raised  maps  let  the  students 

locate  the  origin  of  news  stories  on  a  United  States  or  world  map  and  c^H^ect 

the  stories  with  their  place  of  origin  with  colored  yam. 

Explain  to  the  students  that  the  classified  ads  are  usually  located  at 

V 

the  ba,ck  of  the  newspaper.    Using  the  index,  the  students  should'tum  to  the* 
classified  ads.    Help  the  student  locate  the  ads  far  the  following: 

1.  A  lost  dog  .  ♦ 

2.  A  1975  Ford  for  sale  * 

3.  Enployment  for  a  college  gradiiate 

4.  Part-time  employment  for  *a  high  school  'a4»«toi;^t 

5 .  A  3-bedroom  house  for  sale 
As  each  ad  is  fomd,  read  it  and  encourage  comments  from  the  students.  E35)lain 
any  eibbreviations  used  in  the  classified  ads  * 

Using  the  index,  help  the  students  find  the  entertainment  section.  Give 
each  student  a. practice  sheet  to  figure  entertainment  costs  for  a  coiple. 

Many  sections  of  the  newspaper,  such  as  horoscopes  and  ''Dear  Abby," 
would  be  introduced  along  with  other  sections  as  they  are  encountered. 
♦  Evalxaations 

The  instrtiction  and  practice  activities  could  be  expanded  to  ^® 
school  year  or  could  be  conpleted  in  a  number  of  days  depending  on  the  depth 
desired.    Each  session  would  probably  last*  forty  ta  forty-five  (40-45)  minutes 
per  day.    Wien  the  students  are  able  to  use  the  index  to  find  the  various  sections 
of  the  ri^fewspaper  begin  to"^v^il^te  them.    Teacher  observation  is  most  important.^^ 
(See  practice  sheets*) 
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Generalization  and  Transfer  * 

Ttirougjiout  the  lesson,  enphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  use  of  news- 
papers in  d€dly  life,     students  will  use  newspapers  to  find  extended  weather 
forecasts^,  favorite  television  listings,  entertainment  available, 
horoscoi>es,  and  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  current  events*  Blind 
students  will  usually  have  a  reader  to  help  them  with  needed  information. 
Many  cities,  such  as  Macon,  offer  cassette  tapes  of  Home  Talking  News. 
Ihese  tapes  are  conpilations  of  items  of  interest  from  the  local  paper  whldi 
are  fuinished  to  handicapped  people  by  a  savings  and  loan  Conpany. 
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PRACtlCE  SHEET  * 

* 

Entertainment 

Imagine  that  you  ate  a  teen-aged  boy  taking  a  girl  out  to  dinner  and 
a  movie.    Go  throu^  today  *s  newspaper  ads  and  decide  where  you  would 
like  to  eat.    Clip  ad  and  paste  below. 

Now  decide  which  movie  you  would  like  to  see.    Clip  that  theater  ad 
and  paste  below. 

Hc^  much  will  dinner  cost  for  two? 
How  much  will  two  tickets  cost? 
How  mudi  money  will  you  need  for  this  date?  t 

If  you  had  $20  for  this  affiar,  how  much  change  would  you  have? 
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PBACTICE  SHEET 
A  Scavenger  Hunt 

1.  How  many  sections  does  the  newspaper  have? 

2.  On  what  page  do  you  find  the  first  want  ad? 

3.  Name  a  person  written       in  ^'People," 

4.  Who  drew  the  cartoon  on  the  editorial  page? 
5,.  Who  is  the  Executive  Editor  of  the  paper? 
6.  How  many  letters  from  readers  are  there? 

?•    What  does  your  horoscope  say  for  the  day? 

8,  Wiat  is  going  to  be  hi^  teittpe  rat  tire  for  the  day? 

9.  What  are  the  movies  at  the  MacoX  Mall  Qu^d  Cinema? 

10.    liame  a  famous  person  written  about xn  the  sport;s  section. 
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LESSON  PLAN 

Scope 

Ihis  lesson  plan  is  limited  to  only  two  parts  of  speech  noxjns 

and  pronouns  *  ^ 
* 

Objjective 

When  presented  with  a  short  passage  containing  at  least  one  word 
of  All  eight  parts  of  speech,  the  student  will  .identify  the  ytordB  for 
two  parts  of  speech. 

m 

Initial  Presentation  , 

Get  the  isttudents  *  attention  by  enthusiastically  telling  thera  that  it 
is  time  to  have  grammar*    Ifead  and  explain  the  objective  to  thera.  Tell 
Students  that  there  are  eight  parts  of  speech  but  today  only  parts  will 
be  studied       nouns  and  pronouns*    Ask  the  students  to  look  around  the 
classroom  and^  name  the  things  tJiey  see.    Tell  thera  that  all  the  objects 
.they  have  named  are  noxms.    Many  things  which  are  associated  with  the  classroom 
bujt  which  cannot  be  seen  or  tq^hed  are  also  nouns:    interestr  thougphtr 
education,  instruction,  and  cooperation.    Define  noun.    A  noun  is  the  name 
of  something  -  something  which,  you  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  see  or  touch* 
Some  exanples  are: 

Persons       mother,  father,  mayor,  teacher 

Places         can  you,  city,  kitdvjfi 

Things  —  train,  lamp,  year,  bread 

Ideas  —  grief,  desire,  speed,  democracy 

Ask  a  ^student  to  givfe  the  nouns  of 'several  sentences.    For  example;  A 

saw  and  a  hammer  were  lying  on  the  bench*    Hopefully,  someone  will  point 

out  the  three  nouns  found  in  Uiia  sentence:    saw,  hammer,  and  bench.  ^  Tell 
« 

the  class  that  a  word  is  a  proper  noun  when  it  names  a  particular  person^ 
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plaoe'or  thing*  Exanrple:  .  Harry  went  to  Denver  on  Easter.  Ask  for  the 
proper  noians*  the  students  should  cori'ectly  point  out  the  proper  notans 
Harry,  ij^hver,  and  Easter • 

Einphasize  that  a  cdnmon  noun  does  not  name  a  particular  person,  plaoe, 
or  things    Here  is  a  list  of  some  comraDn  nouns: 

Persons  —  child,  teadier,  movie  star 

Places  —  to*m,  meadow,  street,  gym 

Ihings       book,  airplane,  scissors /  shed 

Ideas       jusmce,  anger,  friendship,  fear 
Itell  the  students  jithat  a  word  io  a  common  noun  when  it  is  used  as  the  name 
of  any  one  of  a  whole  class  of  xjersotAS,  places,  or  things,    for  exaitple: 
A  boy  wont  to  the  city  on  a  holiday  •    Ayk  the  students  to  name  the  oonmon 
nouns  fotind  in  the  sentence .    Hopefully,  they  will  pick  out  boy,  city  and 
holiday*    Toll  the  £;tudents  that  tJriO  form  of  a  noun  which  refers  to  two  or 
more  perspns,  places ^  or  things  is  the  plural  f(>rm^    Bemind  the  students  that 
plural  means  more  than  one*    Give  an  i^xarple  of  this;-  The  girls  in  those 
classes  have^ written  poemi5 .    Cite  the  plural  nouns:    girls  /  classes  and  poems. 

Give  a  short  passage  to  the  students  to  see  how  well  they  understand 
nouns;    A  flock  of  birds  passes  o\*er  our  he  ads  ^    They  are  off  for  far  distant 
lands ,    Perhaps  tiiey  will  pause  ^or  a  winter  in  the  South  *    Flying  for  long 
distances  is  part  of  the  life  t^f  moot  Northern  birdo  twice  in  one  year.  Be 
aware  that  some  student  mi'^ht  have  difficulty  doing  this  assignment  and  this 
work  may  take  several  day^  before  uad3  student  wiXl  have  a  great  degree  of 
sticcess  in  doing  it. 

Pronouns;    a  word  is  a  pronouri  when^it  is  used  in  place  of  a  novin#  Itell 
the  students  tliat  there  are  several  tyr^eu  of  pronounsLjj    exan^le  personal^ 
indefinite^  re flexi ve ,  intenj; li^  ^  and  demonotff U     pronouns  >    Ihen  give  an 
example  of  each  type, 
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Personal  pronouns  are  those  which  have  different  forms  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  persons.    E5{aiTple:    Ihey  told  us^  and  we^  tjhanked  them. 
They,  us,  we  and  them  are  personal  pronouns.    Other  words  \ased  as  forms  of 
personal  pronotins  are  I,  me,  youl  he,  him,  she,  her  and  it. 

V 

Indefinite  pronoms  are  thos^  which  do  not  take  the  plaoe  of  any 
definite  notms.    Exanple;  /i^erybody  knows  someone  in  the  group.  Neither 
knows  anyone ;  both  argstramgers » 

Many  other  words,  such  as  eadi,  nobody,  somebody,  few,  some,  several, 

may  be  used  as  indefinite  pronouns, 
♦ 

The  words  who,  which,  what,  and  whom  are  used  as  interroc(ative  pro- 
noians  in  qviestions.    Examples:    Who  or  what  broke  that  window?    Which  was 
broken?    Who  do  you  suspect?  • 

^  reflexive  pronoun  refers  to  a  noun  used  earlier  in  the  sentence, 
usually  the  subject*    Example:    Mary  saw  herself  in  the  mirror. 

0.th6r  words  used  as  fontjs  of  reflexive  pronouns  are  myself,  ourselves, 
yourself,  yourselves,  himself,  itself  and  themselves. 

^  intensive  pronoun  is  used  to  emphasize  a  no\m  or  amother  pronom. 
Example:    John  hin^elf  mailed  the  letter.    I  do  this  job  myself ,1  Intensive 
pronoiins  have  the  same  forms  as  reflexive  pronouns, 

A  ^^^^^^^S^^'jl^:^  pronoun  is  used  ta  point  out  a  person  or  thing.  Exairplej 
Ihis  is  my  home*  and  these  ar<?  my  things.    This  and  these  are  demonstrative 
pronoiins . 

A- 

Xf^r  it  is  felt  that  the  ^Jtudents  understand  pronouns,  give  a  short 
passage  to  see  if  each  student  can  pick  out  all  of  the  pronouns  found  in  it. 
Example:    ffiat  is  an  interesting  picture*    I^  bouc^it  it  for  myself »  Not 
everyone  cares  for  old  pictures,'  I_  like  thorn  very  much.    It  reminds  me  of 
an  old  city  in  France. 
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Instruction  and  Practioe 

Each  student  will  be  provided  with  a  braille  or  large -print  textbook. 
Braille  writers  will  be  available  for  braille  students  when  need&d.  Ihe 
teacher  will  assign  a  given  Ipsson  in  the  textbook  with  directions  as  to 
what  to  do. 

Exercise  *  - 

Directions:    Find  the  nouns  in  the  following  passages.    Uhderline  each 
coinnon  noun  once  and  each  proper  noun  twice.    Braille  students  sho\/Ld  copy 
all  nouns  and  put  a     beside  coitmon  nouns  and  a     beside  proper  noms. 

One  day  last  week.  Father  took  a  friend  of  mine  and  me  to  the  city. 
We  visited  a  museum  and  the  Roxy  Hieater,    We  ate  dinner  at  a  big  hotel 
caljipd  the  Commodore  Hotel,    We  got  to  the  Pennsylvania  Statxon  3iist  xn 
time  to  catch  the  Sunset  Limited  for  hoite. 

After  students  firtish  this  exercise,  have  them  dieck  and  discuss  for 
understanding.    Distinguishing  between  common  and  proper  nouns  poseii  pro** 
blems*  for  some  students.    Individual  and  grovp  work  should  be  worked  on 
for  se.v©r^l  days  to  make  sure  all  students  understand  the  difference. 

Exercise 

Directions:    Itead  the  following  paragraph  and  pick  out  all  nouns. 
Put  the  common  nouns  in  one  coluim  and  the  proper  nouns  in  another.  > 

Glacier  clinging  has  brought  ny  father  a  great  deal  rtort  than  an 
enjoyable  job.    One  day  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  and  two  others  were 
on  duty  at  Eliott  Glacier  on  Mount  Hood,  Oregon.    Suddenly^  someone 
called,  **Helpl    Help!"    As  they  knew  how  many  a  disaster  had  taken 
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place  when  someone  had. fallen  into  one  of  the  deep  crevasses  on  the  glacier, 
the  inen  at  once  started  toward  the  voice.    Ihey  had  taken  every  predaiition 
before  starting  on  patrol •    Ihey  eyes  were  protected  by  stiiaglasses  and  their 
hands* by  mittens,  and  they  wore  spikes  on  their  feet*    Hiey  had  a  great 
daal  of  rescve  training  and  were  able  to  proceed  down  the,,:^eer  side  of 
the  glacier  without  mishap,    Ihey  found  a  man  lying  flat  on  the  ice,  barely 
able  'to  hold  another  man  who  was  roped  to  him  and  dangling  over  a  crevasse. 
My  father  helped  the  lead  man  pull  the  other  man  up* 

Slipped,"  explained  the  secopd  man/  /^Ohere  was  slackness  in  the 
rope,  it , was  ttry  fault*  If  the  rope  had  been  taut,  I  woulAilt  have  lost 
my  footing,    I  ddn\t  know  how  I  can  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  your  aid.** 

To  reinforce  this  lesson,  the  teadier  might  ask  students  to  write 
original  paragraphs  or  choose  paragraphs  from  novels  to  read,  and  pick 
out  nouns  in  them  to  discuss  with  the  class. 

Ihe  same  types  of  ai||^ivities  may  be*  -used*  for  teaching  pronotms. 
Students  should  be  reminded  that  pronouns  are  words  that  take  the  place 
of  nouns.    For  exaitplej    Bob  went  to  the  store.    Bob  is  a  noun*    He  went 
to  the  store,         is  a  pronoun.  - 

After  a  discussion  on  pronouns,  have  students  work  out  the  following 
exercise  on  pronouns  *  ^ 

Exercise 

Directions:    There  are  several  pronouns  in  the  following  quotations. 
Write  the  pronouns  on  your  paper  after  the  nuiriber  of  each  quotation. 

* 

1.  Books  think  for  me.     (Charles  Lamb) 

2.  I  never  think  of  the  future*    It  comes  soon  enough. 
(Albert  Einstein) 
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3.     Time  is  but  the  stream  I  go  fislnjig  iji.    (Henry  D.  ll>oreau)» 


4.      She  \iears  her  clothes  as  if  they  weni^  thrown  on  with  a  pitciifork 

V  ^  ♦   ■ 

(Jonathan  Swift)  i  \ 

5*      In  the  faces  of 'men  and  women  I  see  QodJ  (Walt  Whitman) 

6.  Life  is  very  short,  and  very  tmoertain;  let  X2»*  spend  it/a» 
well  as  we  can,     (Samuel  Jphnsog) 

7.  I  wear  the  chain  I  forged  in  lt*«wc    (Charles  Dldcens) 

8.  A  teacher  affects  eternity;  h^|j^an  never  tell  Where  his 
influence  stops.     (Henry  Adams)  * 

Exercise 


Directions;    The  nouns  in  the  following  paragraph ^are  overworked. 
Ask  students  to  read  the  paragraph  and  decide  which  nouns  need  to  be 
replaced  by  pronouns.    Rewrite  the  paragraph  ^asing  pronouns  yAij^  re  appro** 
priate.       *  'j 


4 

When  Ted  met  Lorraine^  Ted  noticed  that  Lorraine  ifam  carrying  ^ 
several  books.    Ted  offend  to  help  Lorraine.  .Lorraine  thanked  Ted. 


Hopefully,  they  will  rewrite  the  passage  like  this: 
When  Ted  met  Lorraine,  he  noticed  that  she  was  carrying  several 
books.    He  offered  to  help  her*    She  thanked  him. 

If  it  is  felt  that  the  students  need*  more  drill  re  teach  some  of  the 
things  previously  taught.    Finding  pronouns  should  be  fairly  easy  after 
a  good  understanding  of  nouns. 
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Evaltiation 

Upon  coxttpletion  of  this  objective,  a  written  test  (see  sairple  test) 

will  be  given  to  the  students  to  see  how  well  they  tmderstand  noiins  and 

•  « 
pronoxms.    If 'mastery  is  not  attained  at  this  pointy  the  lesscm  will  be 

tetau^t  at  a  later  date» 

Generalization  and  Transfer 

WDrds,  which  are  building  blocks  of  language,  are  used  in  eight  -t' 

t 

different  ways,    Ihey  have,  therefore,  eight  diffeient  naxnes  which  axe 
called  parts  of  speech.    It  is  hoped  this  plan  will  teach  two  thing* 
about  nouns  and  pronouns  —  what  they  are  ^d^how  they  are  u*ed. 

Hopefully,  this  plan  will ''help  student^l^n  performing  the  following 
tasks:         0  * 

1,  Writing  reports^  letters,  etc,  \  * 

2.  Distinguishing  between  proper  and  common  nouns, 

3.  Understanding*  the  printed  "page ,  * 

4,  Using  words  in  all  kinds  of  written  work. 
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*  Written  Test 

# 

Npuns  and  Pronows 
Directions:    There  are  twenty-five  nouns  in  the  following  j^assage* 
Make  a  list  of  them  on  your  paper, ^   Some  inoims  will  be  listed  more  than 
bnce«         '  ♦  , 

Beo%mly  id  a  great  hero  of  Old  English  literature.    Mien  tiie  king 
of  a  neighboring  land  nee^d  4id,  Beownly  accepted  the  challenge.  A 
great  giant  named  Grendel  was  terrifying  the  kingdom.    The  monster  would 
strike  in  the  night,  and  eadt  time  would  eat  several  men«    Beownly  met 
Grendel  without  any  weapons.    With  his  superior  strength  the  gteat 
warrior  tore  off  the  arm  of  the  fiend.    The  news  of  his  accoirplishment  ^ 
spread  throughout  the  country, 

'  Written  Test 
Pronouns  , 

Directions:    There  are  several  pronows  in  the  following  passages* 
Make  a  ^st  of  them  on  your  paper.    Some  pronouns  are  listed  more  than 
once. 

in  the  spring  I  hiked  through  a  national  park.    Around  mft  were  many 
kinds  of  animals*    On  several  occasions  1  spotted  some  deer.    I  fomd  a 
doe  and  her  spotted  fawn  in  a  little  glade*    When  they  saw  me,  they  ran 
quickly  into  the  forest*    I  was  glad  that  they  were  protected  by  law. 
At  one  time  the  Key  deer,  approximately  the  size  of  a  large  Oollie,  were 
hunted  without  restrictions.    Almost  all  of  them  wer'e  killed  by  hunters. 
Now  the  population  of  Key  Deer  is  increasing  in  the  Big  Pine  Key  of 
southern  Florida*    During  colonial  times  game  laws  protected  the  white*^ 
tailed  deer  from  hunters.  .  *  ^ 

For  many  hours  I  wandered  among  the  scores  of  animals.    As  I  approached 
I  could  hear  animals  as  they  scurried  throu?^  the  trees  in  alarm.    Soon  afte 

sundo\iyh  I  retimied  to  my  car.  28S 
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 it  son  Plan 

Scope 

Bjis  lesson  plan  is  designed  to  tea<di  the  meaning  arid  use  of  an 
Exclamation  Point. 

Objective    ^  ' 

'■■  •  ^.   .     '  '  ♦ 

The  learner  will  correctly  use  an  Ej^lamation  Point • 

Given  ten  (10)  written  sentences  in  iwhich  punctuation  has  been  omitted, 
the  student  will  demonstrate  command  of  fivt  punctuation  skills  with  95% 
accuracy.  .  '  *       '  ' 

Initial  f>resentation  *  -  .  ^ 

Beview  some  of  the  pmctxiation  marks  learned  to  date* 

In  the, English  langxoage  there  are  several  marks  used  to  indicate  pauses 
in  a  sentence  and  to  express  command  and  emotions  viiich  make  the  meaning 
clear.    We  use  periods  (.)  at  the  end  of  statements,  and  commas  (,)  to  sep^armta 
the  day  from  the  year  when  writing  a  date  and  to  separate  the  name  of  a  city 
from  the  state.    We  use  a  question  mark  (?)  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  that  asks 
something. 

An  exclamation  point  (•)  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  to  show  esq^xessions 
of  fear,  joy*,  anger,  excitement,  or  some  ot^er  strong  emotions,  ixaxrples: 

1.  My  dog  is  named  Butch.  <period) 

2.  Butch  was  bom  in  Macon,  Georgia  (comma) 

3.  Whom  did  Butch  chase?    (question  mark) 

4.  How  the  ligfitning  flashed!     (eajclamation  point) 
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The  class  will  play  a  game  based  upon  the  usage  of  the  correct 
punctuation  mark  to  reinforce  their  knowlj^ge  of  the  marks  •    Hie  class 
is  divided  into  teams  A  and  B.    Someoie  on  team  A  may  give  a  sentence 
for  someone  on  team  B  to  give  the  correct  pvnictviation. 

The  chief  value  of  this  game  is  not  to  win  but  to  learn  to  punctuate 
accurately. 

Instruction  and  Practice 

Practice  each  punctuation  mark  talked  about  separately*    And  then 
have  a^  practice  session  with  all  together^ 

Provide  worksheets  with  sentences  that  need  punctuation  (period,  domma^ 
quBsticMi  mark,  and  exclamation  mark)  .    Review  and  illustrate  exaxrples,  orally 
and  in  writing,  before  each  practice  session**   Continue  to  provide  e^qperienoes 
until  mastery  of  exclamation  point  is  attained^    Provide  instant  feedbadc  during 
practice  sessions'.    See  related  practice  at  conclusion  of  this  plan. 
Evalxiation 

When  students  are  completing  the  practice  sessions  without  errors, 
evaluation  of  objective  should  begin.    See  sample  evaluative  test. 
generalization  and  Transfer 

Review  the  use  of  periods,  commas,  question  marks,  and  exclamation  marks. 
Tell  students  they  should  be  able  to  define  the  punctuation  marks  and  write 

exanples  of  each.    Some  possible  activities: 

* 

1.  Timed  worksheets  to  improve  rate  of  response. 

2.  Challenge  matches  \Aiere  two  students  try  to  stump  each  other. 

3.  Students  should  be  able  to  create  sentences  not  used  in  the  original 
practices  for  punctuations* 

>"  _^ 
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Evaluative  test 

Bead'thede  sentences,  put  an  exclamation  point  where  it  belongi. 
1*    Bob  is  a  good  friend  of  mine 
2.    HurrVr  hurry,  or  we'll  be  late 
3*    Please  pass  the  butter 

4.  Is  this  your  bpok 

5.  C^,  there  goes  my  best  hat 

6.  Look  out  for  that  fire-engine 

7.  How  I  wish  I  hadn't  done  it 

8.  What  delicious  pie  this  is 
^              How  that  boy  can  rm 

10.    Is  there  a  bird  nest  in  that  tree 
Period,  Question,  and  Exclamation  Point 

Put  the  correct  punctuation  mark  at  the  end  of  each  sentence  below 

V,. 

1.  CtLd  I  tell  you  what  Butdh  did 

2.  Mother  left  him  in  the  car 

3.  He  tore  the  paper  off  the  cake  ^ 

* 

4.  Can  you  guess  what  he  did 
5*  He  ate  most  of  the  cake 

6»  He  got  frosting  all  over  him 

7*  Vtiat  a  mess  dur  car  was 

8.  How  angry  Mqther  was 
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Belated  Practice  * 

Period  -  Question  Mark 

Put  a  period  at  the  end  of  eadh  sentence  that  tells  something  and  a 
question  mark  at  the  end  of  eadi  sentence  that  asks  sowthing* 

1.  Ihe  class  visited  an  airport 

2.  Ihey  v^nt  cit  Vtednesday 

3.  The  pupils  watched  the  planes  land 

4.  Several  planes  took  off  from  the  field 

5.  The  airport  is  very  large 

6.  May  I  help  you  raise  the  flag 

7.  Bob  raised  his  hand  f 
8*  It  is  raining  outside  *  / 
9.    My  kite  is  higher  than  yours 

10  •    Where  ds  your  kite 
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Lesson  Plan  * 

Scope  .  * 

* 

itie  following  lesion  plan  will  cover  instriiction  for  the  short  tana 
objective  listed-below.    Ihe  student  should  be  able  to  locate  specific 
information  in  his/her  own  after  spending  a  few  sessions  practicing 
locational  skills • 
Objective 

Ihe  pupil  will  denonstrate  ability  to  use  resources  of  the  library 
lay  using  the  table  of  ccm tents  and  index  of  a  particular  book  to  answer  / 
specific  questions. 

/ 

Initial  Presentation  / 

"Is  there  any  way  a  reader  can  find  out  \^at  is  inside  a  bock?*^  (It 
student  may  mention  the  card  catalog,)  V 

"Ihe  card  catalog  is  a  good  suggestion;  however,  it  doesn't  tell  much 
except  \jihat  the  book  is  about  in  general." 

"Beading  a  book  is  another  way  to  know  what  is  inside «    But  sotnetiiiies 
we  need  to  find  important  inforttation  quickly,  and  we  do  not  have  tiM  to 
read  an  entire  book." 

"Turn  to  page  145  in  your  English  book.  Patterns  of  Language #  Jind  read 
the  section  entitled  "Using  Nonfiction  Books  Effectively."    (A  diipussion 
about  using  this  table  of  contents  follows.    See  illustration  I«)  / 

"Here  is  a  saitple  of  a  table  of  contents*     (illustration  II «)    Do  you 
see  the  rromerals  on  the  left?    rfttey  stand  for  the  chapters  in  the  book.  Those 
nunfeers  on  the  right  stand  for  the  pages." 

"Please  write  your  name,  the  date  on  ttiB  paper  and  write  the  mswers  to 
the  following  qtiestions."    *  / 


n!o  what  chapter  v«)uld  you  turn  in  order  to  find  out  vihere  the 
Spice  Islands  are? 

2.  In  which  chapter  mi^t  you  find  a  great  recipe  for  Gingerbread? 

3.  tthat  chapter  would  give  information  aboiit  honey?** 
(A  discussion  ensues.)  4 

•*liost  non-fiction  books  contain  information.    They  have  a  table  of 
contents  vAiich  is  in  the  frwit  of  the  book  an\^  it  tells  on  what  pags  each 
part  begins.    The  table  of  contents  also  tells  us  how  a  book  is  organised.** 

"SoBft  books  are  divided  into  parts  or  units  with  chapters  in  eadi  unit* 
the  table  of  contents  shows  this.    Knowing  the  plan  of  a  book  helps  us  to 
locate  special  infortnation*    «ien  our  time  is  limited^  we  can  read  the 
chapter  which  tells  us  the  special  information  we  need;  then  we  do  not  have  ^ 
to  read        entire  bock." 

•*Many  people  go  to  the  library  to  do  research.    BBseai|^h  means  laaking 
a  careful,  diligent  search  about  a  specific  item  or  tqpic*    This  Research 
Gam  should  be  fun  to  play  in  class*"    (See  illustration  III.) 

•*Now^  a  table  of  contents  gives  us  an  idea  of  where  to  look  for  specific 
information.    But  an  index  will  help  us  to  go  dix»ctly,to  what  we  raaj^yneed 
to  know  without  having  to  waste  a  lot  Of  time  leafing  through  a  book."! 
Using  a  Table  of  Contents  / 

If  you  had  to  find  information  on  the  causes  of  thunderstorms,  you 

* 

would  probably  look  in  a  science  book.    Suppose  you  found  a  bock  with  this 
table  of  contents.    Do  you  see  anything  that  might  help  you? 

1.  Science  All  Around  Us  5 

2.  Day  and  Night    Ji  *  *  31 

'J' 

3*    Light  and  Sound  wves    .  *  .  ♦   55 

4.  Heat  from  the  SuAv  •  ...  79 
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5.  Wteather  from  Day  to  Day  ,  .  101* 

6.  Ihings  to  Try   133 

Information  on  th\mcterstorn»  would  probably  be  in  Chapter  5,  starting 

on  page  101.    ihe  table  of  contents  above  is  for  a  book  that  is  organised 
in  diapters,  a  book  can  be  organized  in  different  ways.    It  may  be  divided 
into  units.    Then  each  unit  is  divided  into  chapters  or  sections.    Here  is 
part  of  a  table  of  contents  from  such  a  book .    It  shows  the  organiatation  of 
the  first  unit  and  part  of  the  second. 

ONE  PEOPLE  IN  COWMUNITIES   1 

1*    Ihe  Old  Ways  3 

2.  The  Oianging  Environment   9 

3.  Alike  and  Different  13 

4.  Adapting  to  Changes  18 

5.  Learning  Cultural  Traits  .......  23 

TWO  COMMUNITIES  IN  DIFFERENT  PLACES  31 

When  you  pick  up  a  book,  look  at  the  table  of  contents  to  see  how  the 
book  is  organized.    It  will  save  time  when  you  are  looking  for  soiriithing. 

"An  index  is  an  alpheOsetical  ii«t  of  names  or  topics  in  a  book.  An 
index  is  much  raoz«  detailed  than  a  table  of  contents,    often  topics  and 
subtopics  atie  listed  together." 

•♦An  index  gives  a  page  ntarber  Ifor  each  topic  and  subtopic  listed,  ihe 
si4>topics  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order  too." 

"Please  turn  to  your  English  book,  Patterns  of  Language;  on  page  71 
and  72  you  see  a  table  of  contents  and  index  also.    Let's  corapare  the  two. 
(A  discussion  follows)  See  illustration  l  again.    (Students  point  out  whex* 
various  kinds  of  information  will  b«  found.) 
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Let's  look  at  the  listing  of  subtopics  under  books.    How  many  are 
listed?    Vhy  are  two  pages  given  after  the  subtopic  referenoe?** 
Instr\3ction  and  Practice^  / 

"Before  you  look  for  inforfnatiori  you  may  want  to  think  about  your 
subject.    What  do  you  want  to  know  or/leam?    How  will  you  vme  this 
information?    Asking  yourself  questionW  will  help  you  to  organize  the 
information  you  want.^  % 

'  "Here  are  some  practice  sheets  to  use^    Vou  will  find  that  after 
con$>leting  these  exercises  you  will  feel  at  hom  when  you  select  a  tqpic 
for  locating  specific  information.    Just  read  the  directions  before  each 
lesson  C2u:efully.       WilU^-glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  have  oon- 
cerning  the  wotX.    You  can  check  your  2uiswers  with  the  key  in  the  back  of 
your  workbook  to  see  if  your  answers  are  oorrect  when  you  cotonplete  each 
exercise."    (Ihe  students  can  complete  each  exercise  in  about  five  minutas 
and  then  check.) 
Evaluation 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  a  reading  workbook^  Skills  in  leading;  Level 
B  from  Goals  in  Heading  published  by  Haroourt  Brace  Javanovichi  Inc.,  1974 
edition,  which  will  serve  as  a  test. 

Have  students  read  the  terms  in  Index       Index  B,  and  Index  Illua- 
tration  V,  next  students  should  read  the  questions  and  write  the  word  or 
words,  giving  the  answers  plus  pages  listed  in  these  sample  indexes* 
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Evaluation  Test 


1. 


Which  index  gives  a  reference  about  collecting? 


2. 


In  Xndex  B,  how  many  pages  give  information  about  rock  layers? 


3. 


In  Index  C/  how  many  page  references  are  given  for  non-»porou8  rock? 


4. 


N^ame  three  types  of  rocks  listed  in  Index  B:     (More  than  three  are 


given*) 


5. 


Which  pages  in  Index  A  have  illtastrations  for  metamorphic  rocks? 


6. 


Which  index  gives  the  most  exact -reference  to  the  effects  of  water  on 


rocks? 


7. 


Which  two  indexes  include  cross-references? 


8.    .In  Index  C,  under  what  entry  would  you  look  to^  find  out  about  rocks  in 


layers?  * 
Generalization  and  Transfer 

Suppose  a  family  needs  a  new  car.    People  know  that  a  car  is  a  very 


for  upkeep,  or  need  repairs  too  often.    Many  times,  a  person  who  is  in  the 
market  for  a  new  car,,  will  go  to  the  public  library  where  he/she  can  look  up 
special  information  about  automobiles  in  a  magazine,  or  periodical^  called  the 
Consumer  Report.    This  magazine  tells  exactly  which  model  of  any  make  car  is  a 
better  value  for  the  money  iind  why. 

Mothers  are  always  researching  cook  books  for  new  recipes  for  new  ideas 
for  the  family  meal.    An  index  is  most  helpful  for  locating  this  sp^icific  in- 
formation.   A  mother  may  even  look  information  regarding  which  brand  of  soap 
or  which  product  washes  clothes  cleaner  or  what  brand  of  carpet  cleaner  is  inorti 
economical. 
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A  boy  or  girl  can  even  look  in  the  Consumer  Pjeport  to  find  out  which 
ten-speed  bicycle  is^jsafer,  more  economical  and  will  have  a  longer  ^lifetime « 
Many  things  can  be  learned  by  using  a  table  of  contents       an  index; 

Research  can  save  a  family  money  and  bring  much  haf^iness  when  an 
item  is  really  worth  the  investment. 

Knowing  how  to  look  iip  specific  information  quickly  can  really^ save 

time. 
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Research  tiame  (Illustration  III)  *  J"  - 


"We  can  play^i  Research  Game  today  if  you  would  like. 

.  ^    Please  se/ect  a  non- fiction  book  from  the  clasfiroom  library.    Then  on 

your  paper  write  ten  questions  which  could  be  answered  by  referring  to  the 

>  ...» 
Table  of  Contents  or  Index.*'     (allow  ten  ininutes) 

Give  ten  points  to' the  researcher  who  finishes  first,  nihe  to  the 

second,  etc.    All  players  get  pne  point  for  each  correct  answer.    Pass  books 

and  qtiestions  back  to  owne:)^  after  they,  are  exchanged.    The  owners  will 

correbt  and  score.    "  *  , 

From  Bookmark  Readin'g  . Program  Skillsbook^^ 

Unit  7    Sources  of  Information  .  » 

>:     '  •. 
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PRACTICE  EXERCISE  1  > 

One  part  of  a  table  of  contents  ik  shown  below.    It  shows  the  title  of 

one  chapter  in  a  science  book  and* the  subheadings  in  that  chapter.    Looic  It 

•  ^  ^    '  .1     ^    »  -  'I 

over  a^id  then  answer  the  questions  that  follow.     (In  doing  this'  exercisjB  , 

and  some  of  those  that  follow,  you  will  find  some  special  wor<|fjS  that  you 

♦ 

may  not  know.    You  can  find  most  of  these  words  in  the  Glossary,  However, 
you  do  not  need  to  know  the  meaning  of  alj  the  words  in  ordet  to  do  the 
exercises.)       '  .  ^ 

STORIES  THAT  ROCKS  TELL  .........      *  210  4  ' 

,  Rbcks.  Formed  by  Heat      .   .   .   .  ...   .  211 

Hot  Springs  and  Gevp^rs  220 

^  Things  You  Can  Do   223  |J 

Sedimentary  Rocks  2^24 

.        ■  { 
Studying  Sedimentaiy  Rocks    228 

t       '  '  ii 

•  \  ^ 

How  Rocks ^are  Changed  229 

■   *  ~      '  . 

Some  Things  to  Do    .   .  .   232 

Gifeat  Glaciers      .   .*  233 


\ 


Things  to  Remertber  .  ,  %   .  237 

1.    To  what  page  would  you  turn  for  a  general  statement  cibout  the  chapter? 


2.  What  is  the  name  of  the  section  that  would  tell  about  the  relationship 
between  hot  springs  and  geysers?  '  

3.  If  you  had  started  a  rock  collection,  where  might  you  find  information 
on  experimenfeg""yau  could  do  with  them?        *  ^  


4.  You  have  reason  to  think  that  some  rocks  are  sedimentary.    Where  would 
you  look  to  'find  mofe  information  about  them?    .  

5.  Where  would  you  turn  for  a  summary  of  the  chapter?    ^  >  ' 
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Illustration  IV 

Here  are  parts  of  the  indexes  from  three  different  books*    Each  part 
includes  the  €^ntry  for  rocks.    Notice  the  ways  the  different  idexes  are 
*  se,t  up.    Then  answer  the  questions  that  follow,   (see  Evalxiation  Test)  • 
Index  A  • 

(Numbers  in  underlined  type  refer  to  illustrations.) 

roc)5:s,  4,4,7,  346,  347/  347;  erosion  of,  6,  6,  1,  2'  ^'  5'  352; 
extrtHsive,  347,   349;  igneous,  36,  36,  37,  39,  347-51,  ,384,  349^  350,  351  # 
354;  intrusive,  347,  349;  kind  of,  346;  metamorphic,  41,  41,  356-57,  357; 
sedimentary,  see  sedimentary  rock 

Index  B  . 
Rocks 

folde^^p229-23l;  232  metamorphic,  230-231;  237 

*,how  they  are 'chaYiged,  229-231;  237      ^molten,  2ll-*212;  215-218;  219;  237 
igneous,  211-219;  222;  223;  226;  237    sedimentary,  224-228-237 
layers,  225-227  ^  '  V    *  ' 

Index  C 

Rock:    always  changing,  83-84;  arranged  in  layters  (see  also  Rock,  sedimentary), 
109-110;  baked,  164-165;  broken  by  wave^,  89;  carried  by  glaciers* 67,  68| 
*  changed  by  plants,  79-80;  changed  into  sipil,  80;  cracked  by  sun^s  heat 
(with  experiment),  74-75;  cut  away  by  water,  62;  dissolved  in  Water,  55; 
flows  tmder  pressure,  131;  igneous,^  14,  14,  14'7,  149,  152-154;  mlde 
minerals,  49;  materials  from  soil,  82;  melted  by  heat  137;  metamorphic, 
164-16;  molten,  138;  non-porus,  3,  41,  43,  46;  porous,  33,  43;  sediineiitary, 
115-118,  120,  12,  134,  140,  164;  split  by  plants  78;  volcanic,  145,  weather* 
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Lesson  Plan  ^  * 

Scope  •  : 

This  Tesson  plan  teaches  the  important  skill  of  writing  and  reading 
short-form  words  in  Braille*     It  is  advantageous  for  the  student  to  .learn 
this  skill  of  both  reading  and  writing  simultaneously.    Writing  exercises 
can  be  drawn  from  the  words  utilized  in  the  lesson  being  taught. 

Objective  5.3.2 

The  student  will  identify  st|ort-form  words  in  braille  writing.    Given  a 
list  of  76  words  in  full  spelling,  the  student  will  be  able  to  write  correctly 

\ 

in  braille  the  short-form  word  for  each  with  100%  accuracy  for  3  consecutive 
days.  '     ^  '  ^  , 

Initial  Presentation 

Enthusiastically  tell  the  students  it  is  time  to  work  on  braille  writing. 
Remind  the  children  that  braille,  as  officially  approved,  'comprises  two 
grades.    Grade  1  braille  is  in  full  spelling  and  consists  of  the  letters  of 
the  alpha^t,  numbers,  punctuation,  and  a  number  of  composition  signs  which 
are  special  to  braille.    Grade  2  braille  consists  of  Grad  1  and  189  con- 
tractions and  short-form  words,  and  should  be  known  as  "English  Braille." 
One  grade  of  braille  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  other,  but  with  vari- 
ations in  rules.    Tell  the  students  that  Grade  2  English  Braille  is  the 
official  international  system  of  Braille.    Explain  to  children  that  since, 
for  their  meaning,  uraille  characters  must  depend  upon  the  position  of  the 
dots  in  the  cell,  a«  well  as  the  number  of  dots  present,  it  is  essential  that 
they  learn  by  space  relationship  what  position  any  dot,  or  group  of  dots, 
occupies.    Remind  the  students  that  they  should  know  the  braille  alphabet, 
numberi,  and  most  of  the  punctuation  and  composition  signs.    Also,  tell 
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them  that  they  Are  skilled  in  writing  iiiariy  of  tl|e  braille  contractions. 

I 

^'Now  we  are  ready  to  work  on  a  new  skill  iri  braille  writing  -  learning  and 
using  sliort-^form  words/*    Explain  to  the  studenjbs  that  in  addition  to  con- 
tractions,  English  Braille  contains  a  total  of  76  short-form  words*  These 
are  Hbbreviated  forms  of  the  words  they  represent  a^d  begin  with  the  satie 
letter  or  contraction  as  the  complete  word.    In  other  wo.rds^  ••They  are  short 
ways  of  writing  long  words*    They  also  can  be  used  alone  or  as  part    of  a 
word.    These  words  have  been  grouped  together  in  order  to  facilitate 
learning  through  association*    Cuide  students-  to  realize  that  by  using  short* 
form  words  they^ill  be  able  to  write  faster^  and  that  less  space  will  be 
required  than  for  spelled  out  words,  e.g.,  little  (11)  and  necessary  (nec.) 
Tell  the  students  that  you  are  aware  that  they  already  know  some  of  the 
short-fort  words,  but  that  now  they  are  ready  to  leatn  and  use  all  76  of 
them.    Have  children  get  their  braille  writers  and  paper^  then  read  and  ex- 
plain  the  objective,  including  the  mastery  criteria,  to  them*    Let^ the 
students  copy  the  objective  from  dictation,  and  t^ll  them, to  keep  it  in 
their  notebook.    Emphasize  that  they  are  going  to  learn  all  76  of  the  short- 
form  words  and  use  theta  in  their  writing  activities. 

State  the  9  parts  of  the  rule  jpertaining  to  writing  short- form  words, 
and  include  examples.    Short-form  words  should  be  used  alone  or  as  P^^^ 
a  word,  e.g.,  acly  (accordingly);  (be)  ss  (besides);  undcvd  (undeceived); 
fstly  (firstly);  belld,  (belittled).    Underlined  letters  indicate  the 
abbreviations  for  shortr-form  words  which  are  used  in  the  braille  writing  of 
the  word. 
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a*  Short-form  words  mxat  not  be  divided  at  the  end  of  a  lin6, 
but  they  may  be  separated  from  any  syllable  addition,  e.g»,  iranrly,  not 
im-mly  (imroc^diately) ;  p£rcv,  not  per-ov  (perceive), 

b.  A  short-form  word  should  be  used  as  a  whole  proper  name  only, 
e.g.,  Louis  Bjrl,  (Braille);  Thomas  LI,  (Little);  but  not  Hapgd,  (JHapgood); 
Dooll,  (Doolittle). 

Note:  Short-form  words  which  are  common  word$  are  riot  to  he  considered  as 
proper  names  when  they  appear  in  names  of  books,  articles,  chapter  headings , 
publishers*  names,  etc,    e.g.,  Children's  Pres-s,  MY  FRIENDLY  ^gEMY. 

c*  An  addition  may  be  made  to  a  short-form  word  provided  it  does 
not  result  in  incorrect  spelling*  ,      .  ^  * 

d.  An  addition  may  bf  made  to  a  short-form  word  only  if  it  retains 
its  original  meaning  and  would  not  obscure  recognition  of  the  work,  e.g., 
"miist"  in  mustn't,  but  not  in  mustache,         use  after  in  aftermath,  but  not 
in  raf ter> ' 

e.  preconceive,  not  ^preconcv;    pre-concv,  not  pre-concv.    -Since  the 
contraction  for  "con"  cannot  be  used  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  short-form 

word  "conceive"  should  not  be  used  if  a  prefix  appears  before  it,  e.g.. 

However,  it  shOuJ^d  be  us^d  when  the  word  is 
misconceived,  preconceived.         divided,  e^g,,  mis-conceived,  pre-conceived 

f.  an  addition  may  be  made  to  a  short-form  word  provided  the  com- 
bination could  not  be  mistaken  for,  or  have  the  appearance  of,  another  word. 
The  short-fqrm  words  for  "after,"  "blind,"  or  "friend"  should  not  be  used 
when  followed  by  a  vowel,  e.g.,  afterimage,  aftereffect,  blindage,  blinded, 
blinder,    blindest,  friended,  befriended.  However,  they  may  be  used  when 
followed  by  a  consonant,  or  a  hyphen  in  a  divided  word.,  e.g.,  blind-ed, 
befriend-ing;  after-image,  afterbirth,  blindness,  friendly. 
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A  ahort-form  word  must  not  be  used  if  it  would  cause  confusioa 
in  pronuhciation  or  in. the  recognition  of  an  unusual  Word.  e.g.»  ttirabout 
(a  portidge)/  not  stirab;       Port  Said,  not    Port  Sd. 

* 

h.  The  apostrophe  should  always  be  inserted  in  the  exclaaation "h'al" 
(hm!)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  short-form  word  for  "him",  ha  . 

i.  When  phe  proper  nanMes  "Al"  or  "Ab"  appear  at  the  beginning  of 
it  sentence,  they  should  be  preceded  by  the  letter  sign  to  distinguish  them 
form  the  short- form  words  for  also  (al)  or  about  (ab). 

Provide  the  students  with  a  complete  list  of  all  short-fotk  words. 
Tell    them  to  study  the  rule  and  the  list  of  76  words.    Ask  the  students  to 
explain  each  part  of  the  rule  to  you  with  the  examplesT^Re  in  force  student*' 
responses  and  attending  behavior. 

Complete  List  06  Short- form  Words 


iibout  ftb 

deceive  dcv  ^ 

deceiving  dcvg 

according  ac 

declare  del 

across  acr 

declaring  dclg 

after  a£ 

either  ei 

afternoon  afn 

first  f(st) 

afterward  afw 

friend  fr 

again  ag 

good  gd/ 

against  ag(st) 

great  grt 

almost  aim 

herself  h(er)f 

already  air 

him  ha 

also  al 

himself  hfflf 

although  al(th) 

immediate  imn 

Altogether  alt 

its  xs 
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Always  alw 

1   itself  x£ 

becauM  (be)c 

1     letter  Ir 

bafore  (be)f 

i  UttleJi— 

behind  (ba)h 

-^  f        «uch  ai(cli) 

below  (be)l 

/         «ust  ai(st) 

beneath  (be)n 

/           o^self  syf 

beside  (be)s 

/             necessary  nec 

between  (be)t 

/               neither  nai 

beyond  0>e)y 

/                o'clock  o*c 

blind  bl 

/                   oneself  (one)f 

braille  brl  J 

'                    ourselves  (ou)rvs 

children  (ch)n  / 

paid  pd 

conceive  (con)cv  / 

perceive  p(er)cv 

conceiving  (con)cvg  / 

perceiving  p(er)cvg 

could  cd  / 

perhaps  pCerTh 

receive  rev  / 

today  td 

receiving  rcvg/ 

together  tgr 

rajoice  rjc  / 

tomorrow  tm 

^rejoicing  t^jcg 

tonight  th 

said  sd  / 

*  would  wd 

should  (sh)d 

yottt  yr 

such  s(ch) 

yourself  yrf  * 

th'easelves  (the)f8vs 

yourselves  ykvs 

thyaelf  (th)yf 
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Insttuction  and  Practice         >  5 

Provide  the  students  with  «  practice  session.    Allow  about  5  minutes 
practice  tine  for  each  of  the  9  rules.    The  students  are  given  several 
words  to  read  and  write.    Have  children  write  the  full  spelling  and  the 
short'-fonn  for  each  word.    While  children  are  writings  check«  with  each 
one  individually  to  see  if  they  are  having  difficulty,  and  provide  then  with 
corrective  feedback.    Call  attention  to  what  is  neant  by  short-forri  words, 
and  remind  students  that  they  will  gain  speed  in  Writing  by  using  shorts- 
form  words.    When  they  complete  thin  practice  session,  review  the  correct 
answers.    Let  the  students  use  the  list  of  short-form  words  during  the 
initial  practice  sessions. 

Provide  the  students  with  another  practice  session  in  writing  braille 
short-form  words.    Feedback  procedures  should  be  given  as  described  pre- 
viously.   Have  Students  use  the  list  of  short-form  words.    Provide  as 
many  practice  sessions  as  needed  similar  to  the  above,  but  gradually  remove 
the  list  of  words.    Review  the  9  part  rule  in  writing  braille  short-form 
words  before  each  practice  session.    Continue  to  provide  appropriate  know- 
ledge  of  results  and  reinforcement'^ 

Oral  and  written  recitation  activities  must  be  incorporated  into 
instruction  and  practice.    The  activities  should  include  braille  short- 
form  word  lists,  oral  questions  and  use  of  Braille  Drill  books  available 
from  American  Printing  House.    Students  ihould  be  asked  to  write  and 
explain  braille  short-form  words.    No  sample  list  or  help  can  be  used 
during  this  recita|:ion.    Continue  to  provide  corrective  feedback  and  re- 
inforcement during  recitation.    Students  should  Continue  to  review  and 
practice  reading  and  writing  all  76  short-form  words  listed  in  their 
Btaille  Drill  books. 

♦ 

3<>S 
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Directions:  Copy  the  following  list  of  words  in  column  form^  and 
after  each  word  write  the  short^fora  word  for  each. 

\ 


about 

afternoonj 

already  [ 

because 

between 

children 

either 

good 

immediate 
much 
paid 
said 

together 


across 
almost 
always 

beside 

braille 

declare 

friend 

him 

littlw 

necessary 

perhaps 

themselves 
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Evaluation 

The  initial  pretjentation  and  instruction  and  practice  activities 
described  above  will  probably  take  several  days  to  complete  (25  minutes 
per  day).    Obviously,  it  will  take  some  students  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  other  students  to  learn- and  use  this  skill.    When  the  students  are 
completing  the  activities  with  few  errors,  begin  to  evaluate  the  objective. 
Evaluation  should  take  one  class  period.  (55  Minutes)    The  evaluation 
will  consist  of  76  braille  short^-fprm  words  spelled  out  for  3  consecutive 
days.    Oral  instructions  will  be  provided 'for  .students.  *  j 

Generalization  and  Transfer  ; 

Reinforce  the  students  for  achieving  the  objective.    Review  the  9 
parts  of  the  rule  pertaining  to  writing  braille  short-form  words*  "^ell 
the  students  they  will  be  tested  again  on  writing  braille  short-for^bcords 
in  a  couple  of  weeks.    Specify  that  you  want  them  tjp  be  able  to  write  wijph 
spted  and  accuracy  all  76  short--farm  words  independently  and  to  verbally! 
State  the  rule  governing  the  usage  of  short-form  braille  words.  Review 

the  criteria  of  a  list  of  76  braille  short-^form  words  in  full  spelling  with 

* 

100%  accuracy  for  3  consecutive  days.    Give  the  students  a  practice  test. 
Plan  half  the  practice  time  it  took  for  original  practice  session  learnings. 
The  materials  and  activities  should  be  different  from  the  ^activities  used 
for  acquisition.    Possible  activities  include: 

1.  Writing  braille  short-form  words  in  homework  assignmenti. 

2*  Writing  braille  short^form  words  in  spelling  units. 

3.  Writing  braille  short-form  words  in  making  ndte/s. 

4.  Using  braille  short-form  words  in  writing  annqtincements. 
Evaluate  for  retention  after  these  practice  sessions. 

/  ■ 

I 

<*  I 

*  J 
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The  objective  of  this  lesson  plan  has  2  transfer  tasks*  First, 
student  should  be  ab^  to  write  braille  short-form  word*  in  all  other 
areas.    Second, *  student  should  be  able  to  use  braille  short-fonA  words 
in  day  to  day  writing  activities*    Example  of  activities  include:  writing 
experience  stories,  writing  letters  to^ friends  and  pen  pals,  and  writing 
descriptive  reports  on  field  trips,    ^escribe  the  overlap  between  the  .old 
and  the  new  tasks.    Stress  that  children  need  to  leari\|and  use  braille 
short-form  words  in  all  day  to  day  written  activities,^  as  well  as  in  all 
required  written  activities*    Remind  students, that  by  using  braille  sh<irt- 
form  words,  they  are  choos-ing  the  short,  faster  way  to  write  long  words* 
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Directionf:  Write  the  following  wordi*,    Beiide  each,  write  the 
short-form  for  the  word. 


about 

beyond 

above 

braille 

across 

Si  f  0Tt\r\r\n 

attains  t 

deceivini^ 

almost^ 

already 

declaring 

also 

although 

first 

altogether 

always 

O'ood 

because 

before 

herself 

behind 

below  , 

himself 

beneatti  • 

beside 

receiving 

little 

much 

rejoicing 

*  must 

myself 

should 

necessary 

neither 

themselves 

o'clock 

oneself 

today 

ourselves 

paid 

"  tomorrow 

perceive 

perceiving 

would 

perhaps 

quick 

yourself 

receive 

blind 

children 

conceiving 

deceive 

declare 

either 

friend 

great 

him 

immediate 

rejoice 

said 

such 

thyself 

together 

tonight 

yout 

yourselves 
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Letion  Plan 

Scope 

The  following  lesson  ptan  teaches  the  learner  to  write  a  root  wo|d 
and  to  add  a  designated  prefix* 
Objective 

When  presented  with  a^timulus  root  word  and  the  examiner* requests 
the  student  to  write  the  same  root  word  adding  a  designated  prefix,  the 

student  will  correctly  write  the  reque^^ted  word/   This  task  will  be  per-* 

**  • 
formed  for  14  of  15  different  prefix  additions*  ' 

Initial  Presentation 

Read  and  explain  the  objective,  including  the  mastery  criteria,  to 

4 

the  stuvlents* 

Say  to  the  pupils,^ ^'You  already  Know  what/'a  suWix  is.    Who  can  tell 
what  a  suffix  is?"    Students  should  say  that  a  suffix  ia  one  or  more 
letters  added  to  the  end  of  a  word  to  change  its  meanings    Ask  for 
examples*    Tho  following  might  be  given*    EA  added  to  rake  becomes  raked* 
Ly  added  to  free  becomes  freely*    Ful  added  to  power  becomes  powerful*  ^ 

Say  to  the  class,  "Now  perhaps  someone  would  like  to  define  a  pre-* 
fix*"    It  t^ay  be'  that  tto  one  in  the  class  can  define  a  prefix.    If  so, 

♦ 

give  the  following  definition  to  the  pupils*    A  prefix,  is  out  or  more 

letters  added  to  the  beginning  of  a  root  word  to  change  its  taeaning* 

^,  * 

Say  to  the  pupils,  "There  are  many  prefixes,  but  during  the  next 
few  days  we  are  going  to  learn  about  four  prefixes*    The^.are  un-,  iw**i 
rc-^,  and  dis-.    1  wanit^  you  to  write  down  on  your  patter  what  each  of 
these  prefixes  means*    Un-*  means  not*  Im-  maans  not.  Re-  maana  back  or 
again* -  Dis-iweans  f?om,  dowtt,  or  away*    Now  that  you've  written  the 
mtatting  of  the  prefixes  on  your  paper  let's  go  over  them*" 
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,    Call  out  each  prefix  allowing  the  students  to  give  the  tneaning  of  each« 

•  "*  •  *  * 

Review  these  several  times  until  the  students  h^ve  a  fairly  good  under-* 

standing  of  them,  * 

Say  to  the  pupils,  '*If  we  take  the  root  word  h^ppy  and  add  the  prefix 
un-  to  it,  what  new  word  will  we  have?''    Students  should  say  tinhappy. 

Ask  the  pupils,  "What  doea  unHappy  mean?"    Students  should  say  not 
happy.    Use  th^  same  procedure  for*able,  armed,  likt^,  and  broken.  Give 
tke  students  an  opportunity  to  make  ordl  sentences  with  the  new  wojrds  they 
have  formed, Reinforce  correct  responses,  ^    ^  v 

Use  the^'  same  procedure  for  t}ae  remaining  three  prefixes  as  for  un-.^ 
For  the"*  prefix  im-, use  the  words  passable,  patient,  polite,  and  pure.  For 
the  prefix.re-,  use  the  words  call,  new,  join,  and  trace.    For  , the  prefix 
dis-*,  use  the  words  agree,  appear,  bank,*  and  favor.    Cive  the  students  an  - 
opportunity  to  offer  any  words  that  they  might  know  containing  the  new 
prefixes.    Correct  any  errors  and  reinforce  responses,  ^ 


Instruction  ^nd  Practice  > 


*    Provide  each  student  with  a  worksheeft  either  in  braille  or  large  print. 
The  Worksheet  should  contain  30  words  containing  prefixes.    On  the  blank 
next  ^to  the  word  on  the  large  print  worksheet  the  student  should  write  the  1 
prefix,    Jhe  students  using  braille  should' write  the  prefix  on  a  separate 
sheet  of  paper  numbering  each  accordingly,     (See  attitched  worksheet  ^\.) 
While  the  students  are  completing  the  worksheet,  walk  around  the  room  pro-* 
viding  corrective  ^feedback.    After  all  students  have  completed  the  work- 
sheet, review  the  correct  answe.rs.    At  the  same  time  review  the  meaning  of 
•  *  »  ■ 

the  prefixes,    Let;»the  students  give  the  meaning  of  the  words  on  the  work- 
sheet. 

s,  '  . 
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Provide  the  students  with  a  worksheet  in  braille  or  large  print  to 
form  new  words  from  a  root  word  plus  the  meaning  of  the  prefix.  (See  at- 
tached  worksheet  #2.)    Braille  answers  should  be  written  on  a  separate 
sheet  of  paper.    Feedback  procedures  should' be  given  as  described  previously 

Provide  the  students  with  a  worksheet  containing  - 10  root  words, 
Studf^tits  should  rewrite*  the  words  adding  a  specific  prefix  to  each  word. 
Worksheets  should  be  in  braille  or  large  print  as  neueded.  .  Feedback  pro-  ^ 
cedures  should  be  given  as  described  previojusly.  (See  attached  worksheet 
#3.) 

Evaluation  -  ^  ' 

The  initial  presentat;ion  and  instruction  and  practice  activities  wi^ll 
probably  take  4  to  5  dd^s  to  complete,    (ftiet^  the  students  are  able  to  com-  • 
plete  the  worksheets  without  any  errdrs^  evaluation  of  the  objective  should 
be  begun.     See  evaluation  test  attached.  \  ' 
Generalizatipn  and  Transfer 

Studetits  should  be  able  to  apply  the^-jjfef ixes  to  words  that  they  have 
not  encountered  during  the  practice  sessions.    They  should  also  be  able  to 
9pell  the  new  words  made  by  addiag  prefixes.    Plan  activities  where 
students  would  use  words  containing  prefixes  learned.    Students  might  write 
sentences  using  spelling  words,  write  friendly  letters,  do  some  creative 
writing,  and  answer^questions  ir\  reading  and  social  studies.' 
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Worksheet  #1 


Here  are  words  which  have  prefixes.    Write  the  prefix  on  the  blank  next 


to  the  word. 
1*  replace 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5- 
6- 
7. 

a. 

9. 


unconnion 
disfavor 
refill 


improper 
review 


imperfect 


dismount 


rejoin 


IjO.  dislike^ 
11.  respond 


12.  disloyal 


13.  impossible 

14.  rebound 


16.  revolt 

17.  regain 

18.  refund 


■  \ 


19.  imprudent 

20.  resi^-   

21*    iindc  ^ 


22.  diihonest  ^ 

23.  improbable 

24.  impractical 

25.  ^disobey  ^ 

26.  unfair  r-_ 
reform 


27 


15.  unfasten 


28.  disgrace 

29.  distrust 

30.  restore 
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Worksheet  #2 


Change  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  first  column  to  the  meanings  in  the 
se'cond  column  by  adding  prefixes* 


Root  Word 
1*  consider 
2*  paid 
3*  personal 
4*  true 
5.  continue 
real 

7.  H&ppy. 

8.  partial 

9.  wise 
10*  arm  ^ 
11,  count 


New-  Meaning 
consider  again 
.paid  back 
no^t  personal 
not  true 
stop  . 
not  real 
nor  happy 
not  partial 
'  not  wjL'se 
tak^  awa^'  aras 
count  over  again 


New  Word 
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Worksh««t  #3 


'  R«inrite  each  root  word  adding  the  assigned  prefix. 


1. 

certain 

> 

un 

- « 

2. 

satisfied 

dis 

at 

3-. 

nodetate 

im 

m 

4- 

prove 

im 

5- 

appear 

dis 

6- 

view 

re 

?• 

expected 

un 

« 

8* 

place 

re 

m 

9- 

r^sonable  h 

^  un 

3 

10, 

regard 

dis 

C8 

-  < 
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Tett  for  Prefixes 

Rewrite  each  root  word  adding  the  assigned  prefix. 


1. 

store 

re 

tat 

2. 

miss 

dis 

►  3. 

proper 

im 

4. 

polite 

im 

5. 

necessary 

un 

6. 

fair 

un 

- 

7. 

practical 

im 

Y  ' 

form 

re 

m 

9. 

obey 

dis 

at 

10. o 

trust 

dis 

m 
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Le^sson  P  l  an 

Scope    ^  ,  \ 

This  lesson  plan  is  designed  to  teach  the  spelling  principle  for 
changing  a  root  when  adding* a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel  and  is  limited 

to  vert  roots  and  the  ing  inflectional  suffix,  * 

«< 

Objective  "  ,  ^ 

Given  a  list  of  30  verbs,  the  student  will  be  able  to  correctly  add 
the  Ing  inflectional  suffix  in  5  tftinutes  with  lOOZ  accuracy  fqr  3  conse- 
cutive days. 

Initial  Presentation  ^  * 

Get  the  students'  attention  by  uying  a  prearranged  signal,  e.g., 
ringing  a  bell  or  writing  the  bbjec  t  i v^:^  on  the  board.    iEnthusia«tically  tell 
them  it  is  time  to  worK  on  spelling.  ,  lei  I  4he  students  to  geir  out  their 
spelling  notebooks.    Reinforce  appropriate  behavior  with  verbal  praise, 
e.g.,  *'Bill*8  ready  to  work  on  spelt  itig/*  *  " 

ftead  and  explain  the  ubjective^  Including  the  mastery  criteria,  to 
the  students.  Have  the  students  copy  the  object ivtt  in  their  notebooks. 
Emphasise  that  they  are  going  to  learn  liow  to  add  ing  to  verbd. 

State  th'e  three  parti;  of  the.  rule  pertaining  to:  words  where  roots 
are  not  changed,  words  ending  in  -e,  aod  words  ending  in  a  single  vowel 
followed  by  a  single  consonant,    bhow  an  uverh'/^id  of  these  three  parts  of  the 


o  ^  U 


rule  (See  table  4-3).    Review  the  examples  on  the  overhead.    Call  attention 
to  the  spelling  of  doing,  coming,,  and  getting.    Ask  several  student a  to 
explain  the  three  ways  one  caa  spell  xng  endings  on  words.    Have  the  students 
copy  the  overhead,  including  Che  examples,  for  future  reference.    Call  the 
students' attention  to  the 'teaching  chart  displayed  in  the  room  (See  T«bl«  4-4). 
Describe  how  this  chart  illustrates  how  to  use  the  three  parts  of  the  rule. 
Point  out  that  the  e  in  the  verbs  ending  in  e  is  red.    Also  point  out  that 
in  verbs  ending  with  a  single  vowel  follbwed  by  a  single  consonant  that  the 
vowel  is  green  and  the  consonant  is  blue.    Ask  severair Students  to  explain  ' 
how  to  use  this  chart.    Reinforcfe  students'  responses  and  ikt tending  .behaviot.^  ' 
los true t ion  and  Practice 

Provide  a  separate  2  minute  practi;:e  session  for  e^ach  of  the  t^ree 
parts  of  the  rule     Have  a  separate  worksheet  of  10  ^examples  for  each  part. 
The  examples  should  be  color  coded  in  the  same  way  as  the  worksheet.^  While 
the  students  are  completing  each  worksheet,  waltc  around  the  room  providitig 
corrective  feedback.    After  the  students  c<?mplete  each  2  minute  practice 
session,  review  the  correct  answerr.  *  Have  students  tell  why  certain  answers 
are  correct  or  incorrect.    Let  the  students  use  this  information  copied  in 
their  notebooks  or  l;he  information  on  the  teaching  chart  to  help  obtain  the 
correct  answer  during  these  initial  practice  sessions* 

Provide  a  5  minute  practice  session  for  all  three  parts  of  the  rule  at 
^  '  >» 

the  same  time.    Have  a  worksheet  with  30  examples.    The  worksheet  should  be 

color  coded  as  before*    Feedback  procedures  should  be  given, Is  described 

previously.    Provide  two  more  practice  sessions   as    described  above^  but 

gradually  fade  the  prompts  and  models  U*^. ,  the  use  of  the  tjeaching  chart 

and  information  in  the  notebooks)  and  the  color  coded  examples.    Ri^yiew  and 

illustrate  the  rule  before  each  practice  session.    Continue  to  provide 

appropriate  knowledge  of  results  and  reinforcement. 
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Oral  and  written  recitation  activities  arfe  be  incorporated  into 
instruction  and  practice.    The  activities  should  include  worksheets,  oral 
questions ^  and  games*    Students  should  be  asked  to  write  and  say  the  three 


A  spelling  bee  on  verbs  ending  in  ing  could  be  held.    Mo  prompts  or  models 
*  can  be  used  during  recitation.    Approximately  12  different  recitation 
activities  should  be  used*    Continue  to  provide  corrective  feedback  and 
reinforceitent  during  recitation.^ 
Evaluation 

The^  initial  preserftation  and  instruction  and  practice  activities 
described  above  will  probably  take  4       5  days  (2a  minutes  per  day)  to 
complete.    When  the  students  are  completing  the  recitation  activities 
without  any  errors,        begin  to  evaluate*  the  objective.     The  evaluation 
will  take  5  minutes  a  dJty  for  3  consecutive  days*    See  Table  4-5  for  a 
sample  evaluation  sheet*  \ 

i-  "\ 

J" 

Reinforce  the  students  for  achieving  the  objfctive.    Review  the  three 
parts  of  the  rule  pertaining  to  words  where  roots  itre  not  changed,  words 
ending  in  -e,  and  words  ending  in  a  single  vowel  by  ik  single  consonant* 
Show  th^  overhead  of  these  three  parts  of  the  rule  (See  Table  4-3).    Tell  the 
students  they  will  be  tested  on  these  rules  again  in  another  week.  Specify  that 
the  ntudcutvs^houiii  be  able  to.      (f)  write  the  three  parts  of  the  rule  abd 


(2)  use  the  rule  on  the  list  of  30  verbs.    Review  the  criterion  of  100% 
accuracy  in  a  5  minute  test  period.    Tell  the  students  they  will  be  given 
extra  time  on  the  test  to  write  the  three  parts  of  the  rult*  ^<2^ve  the 
students  a  practice  test.    Plan  five  additional  20  minute  practice  sessioni 
(it  took  ten  20  minute  practice  sessions  for  original  learning).  The 


parts  of  the  rule  and  practice  using  the  rule  to  spell  verbs  ending  in  ing. 
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materialf  and  activities  should  be  different  from  the  activities  used 
for  acquisition.    Possibte  activities  include: 

1.  Table  games  where  the  students  must  use  the  parts  of  a 
rule  ie.g. ,  students  must  use  the  rule  to  add  ing  to  a  verb 
before  moving  his  man  in  checkers)* 

2.  Challenge  matches  where  two  students  try  to  stump  each  other 
3*    Timed  worksheet  drillii  to  improve  rate  of  response* 

4.    Structured  tecali  worksheets  in  the  same  form  as  the 
retention  test. 

Evaluate  for  retention  after  the  fifth  additional  20  minute  practici 

session*    Give  the  students  a  ten  minute  break'  during  the  administration  of 

the  test. 

Generalization  and  Transfer 

The  objective  and  scope  of  this  spelling  lesson  plan  has  tvo  transfer 

talks.    First,  students  should  be  able  to  apply  the  rule  to  verbs  not  listed/ 

on  the  original  study  list.    Second,  students  should  be  able  to  apply  the 

rule  in  their  day-to-day  spelling  activities.    Provide  students  with  a 

list  of  30  new  verbs.    Construct  practice  activities  and  Mterials  like 

« 

those  used  for  acquisition  teaching.    This  oakes  the  required , responses  and • 

stinuli  very  similar.,  and     cre|»tes  a  raaxinua  positive  transfer  situation. 

i 

Tell  the  students  about  this  overlap.    Point  out  how  the  students  can  use 
the  thyee  parts  6t  the  rule  the)|  have  learned  with/thes.e.new  verbs.  Give 
soiM  examples.    Help  them  sort  tjlie  new  list  of  v^tbs  into  three  groups  (one 
dglfup  for  each  part  of  the  rule)[  I  f 

Plan  at  least  five  additional  20  minute  practice  sessions  for  these 
new  verbs.    Continue  td  apply  the  criterion  of  lOOX  accuracy  in  a  5  minute 
tiiM  period. 

Plan  from  five  to  ten  practice  activities  that  will  require  the  students 
to  use  the  rule  in  day-to-day activitiei.    Possible  activities  include: 


•xp«ritnc«  stories^  short  letters  hcnwi  writing  answers  to  qtiestions  about 

their  reeding  lesson,  filling  out  job  applications,  etc.    Design  these 

♦ 

activities  to  have  high  positive  transfer.    As  before,  describe  the  overlap 
between  the  o^d  and  new  tasks*    Stress  the  need  to  learn  how  to  use  the  rule 
in  new  situations* 


/ 
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Table  4-3 
Sample  Overhead  of  Spelling  Rule 


JNG  VERB  ENDInGS 

* 

^  If  a  verb  ends  with  a 

If  ti  verb  end©  with  ■ 

single  vowel  followed  by 

Add  ing  to  most 

£,  drop  the  £  before 

a  single  consonant »  double 

verb* 

adding  ing,  ^ 

the  last  consonant  and  add 

ing> 

do— "—doing 
call — --calling- 
find— -finding 

coine — ^-coming 

give  -giving 

have  -having^ 

get — —getting 
run— —running 
shop— shopping 
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'-til 


■ 


Table  4-4 


Sample  Teaching  Chart 


mg 


red 


find 


finding 
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Table  4-5 

Sample  Evaluation  Sheet 

Directions:    Add  ing  to  the  following  wordi^  laaking  any  change 
neceaaary.  v  ' 

,  \         16.  vote 


.1. 

love 

2. 

•Wlm 

3. 

go 

4. 

like 

~'  5. 

quit 

6. 

help 

7. 

live 

8. 

trap 

.9. 

Jiave 

10. 

hold 

11. 

give 

12. 

plan 

"13. 

jump 

14. 

face 

15. 

trip 

17  ♦  ptint^ 
18.  hit 


19*  skate 

20.  spell^ 

21*  rise_ 

22*  hug  


23.  shoot^ 

24.  use  

25.  rub 


26,  smoke^ 
271  sell 


28  J  ihake^ 

29.  thut^^ 

30.  pick  1 
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Sroad  Skills,  Enmbllng  SUUi, 

Specific  Skills,  and  Record  Sheet 
Reading  Domain  , 


ERIC 


Fre  font 
test   *  tmst 


Nat 


M.l       WorUi^  KtUr 
ting  to  Pic- 
tuf  eii 

•1.2  Positional 
VocabMlarjr 

. i.2.1  Using 
Peoplo 

•2. 2. a  Using 

Objiecta 

. t.)  Vocabulary. 
Language 

Concepts 


1.1 


^i^ual 
Discrimina* 
Ciun  (Likc>^ 
lirsses  in 
War  J  Forais)'^ 


Post 
Ttst 


(2) 


0.2.1 

0.2.1.1 

0.2.1.2 
0.2.1.3 
0.2.1.4 
0.2.2 

3.2.2.1 

0.2.2.1 

0.2.2.3 

0.2.3 
0.2.3.1 

0.2.3.2 


AuJ.  DUcrlmlna 
tioit  (words) 

Sound  vs  Ho 
Sound 

CowMon  Sounds 

Sound  Soxts 

.  U(ir  :Iated  SoupiiC 

Visual  Olscrlw^ 
ivatlon  (Worda)r 

Ceowtftrlc  Sliapei^ 
Clock  flccurua 
Letter  Forms 
Wrltti  AHC*s 
Recite  Alplubet 

Hark  Letter 
Heard 


1.2.1 

1.2.1.1 
1.2.1.2 
1.2.2 

1*2.2.1 
1»2.2.2 
1*2.2.1 


Aud.  Dlsctlml- 
nation  (Rliy-^ 

Mlltg) 

'  ook»  an 
•kcg  at 

Beginning 

Consonants 

b.  i 

h.  r 


Pre 
Test 


Pust 
Test 


in 


^"-^J-.  •4rectlnns 
)*3.2  ]^  Cldssirying 


0. 
0.>v3 

0.3.4 
0.3.5 


.Recall 

Details 

Sequence 
Caunr  4 


Effect 
.    0.1.5.^  Cause 
0.3,5.2  Effect 
0.3H  ^      Haiu  Idoa 
0.3.7  Inference 
0.1^8  Prediction 


K3 


fre  Post 
Te5t  Test 


(4) 


Sequense 


0.4.1  Tell  Story 
Orally 
Using  a 
picture 

ia'ik 


330 


331 


UP 

o 


VOCAIUtAKY 

foit 
Ttst 

(2)  - 
WOKO  AHAlYStS 

Prt 
Ttst 

Post 
Tot 

(J) 

Prt  Poat 

Ttat     Test  -P*^^ 

|4) 

■> 

2.1  Prt-frl««r 

2. 

2a 

2.3 

St que net 

2.4 

gt.id  Alc»*»d 

Vuc^buidiry 

2. 

2.ia 

•r»  cd,  art 

 :  

2.3.1 

2  Stnitn^ 

Last  Story 
in  3cd  Pra« 

2 

 ~ 

2* 

2,1.2 

«n«  og 



cts 

PrlMer 

2.3.2 

3  Stnttn- 

2. 

2.2 

Bcgiflnlhg  sounds 

ctk 

* 

2* 

2.2.1 

«»       i  ^ 

2* 

7   7  7 

} 

4 

2, 

2.2.3 

v»  li  n»  p 

. 

  1   ' 

1.1  frlmtr 

2.1 

Khymtftg  Wards 

3.3,1 

Stqucnct" 

fttail  Al0iM| 

2.2 

itllnrtldg 

3*3.2  . 

McffU 

Prom  rcliii«r 

J 

Coasun<nus 

Dtcalls 

2.2.1       p,  w, 

3.3  3 

H.iln 

■■  ' 

m 

Idts 

3. 

2*2.2 

h,       1#  k» 

* 

ft 

* 

3. 

2*2.1  j.  V.  y,  t.  t. 

s»  c 

—  -  . 

 y   ^  

r 

«-  ... 

4. 

2.1 

Pln^l  Cdnttonxnts 

4.3:1 

Stfjutnce 
Mcall 

4.4 

Ra^id  Atmid 

4. 

2,2 

Kitymlng  Words 

4.3.2 

\ 

Pr<M  mat 
'  fttadei 

VocabuUry 

4« 

fttg Inning  Con** 

DttalU 

gonants 

4.3.3 

Haln  « 

2.3.1 

b|            s»  t» 

Idta 

h,  c#  d*  r 

4.3.4 

fa  lift  e  K 

2.3.2 

y#      g»  z. 

Ktictt 

Q  0  0 

J»  V,  1,  n,  p 



4.). 4a 

Cauat 

• 

4. 3. A. 2 

UUct 

4a.5 

IfiCtrtncc 

4.)  .4 

PrtdtcttoA 

• 
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IP 


f09t 

Test  T«ftt 


¥OCAIUtAllY 


5aa 


Dolcti  §4^1  c 
Word  tist 

S)rnony«if 
In  Context 

Compourvl 
Vocd9 

Coittrac** 


Ittitnitifs 

AtiC^iiym^  In 
Con(«xt 


HultlpU 
Htmilngt 

H^onyMs  In 
Cottttut 


frc 
Ttst 


Peit 


(I) 

UOlU)  AMALYSIS 


5*2.1  Suerues 

5.2*2  riAol 

Cunsonanta 

5*2*3  Dlgrdptis 
5«2*4     t  4  S  ViYwcls 


(*2*1     fto6t  Wprds 

6*2*2      CoH«*  ilttndt 

(*2*3  Oigfjiphn 

(»2*4     L  4  S  Vuwcit 
lt*ContreUtd  , 

1*2*5     Vuwclt  (Aud.) 


1*2*1  Syllabication 
7*2*2  A((tit«t 

7*2.3  2*Utli«r 

■  Icndil 

♦  f, 

7«2*4     Vo««t  DIph- 


Pre 


Pre 
test 


4.3*7 


CoMpar Iton 
•ml  Contrast 


4*3*7*1  CompMfinon 
4^3*7.2  Contrast 


5*3*1 
5,3*2 

5*3.3 
5*3*4 


ScfOCQca 

Content 
Cluca 

Main  Ide« 

Cauaa  4 

Cflact 


5*3.4*1  Cauac 
5.3.4*2  tfeact 


foat 
Taat 


1*3*1 

4*3*2 

4.3*3 
4*3.4 


Supply 
EitdlnKa 

Oatalla/ 
Infarenca 

Hain  Idaa 

CoaiparUon 
4  Coiitr.iat 


4*3«4*i  COMparlaan 
4*3.4*2  Cantraat 


7;l*l 
7*3,2 

7.3*3 
7»3*V 
1*3*5 


Inference 

Skim  for 
Natalia 

Main  Idaa 

Sa^iianca 

Cuiiaa  4 

trraei 


5*4 


4*4 


7.4 


Raail  Aloud 
Pron  SacoitJ 
Ka<«dar,  Ut 
Laval 


Read  Alotid 
Proia  Second 
Reader «  2nd 
Le^el 


ltea«l  Al(tiid 
ftom  SecM«t| 
lte*»der«  7iii| 
tevel 
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rtc  fost 

Ttst  Ttst 


T«tC 


(2) 

WOW  AMAtYSlS 


Test 


f09t 

test 


coiinirticHStoii 


Pre 
Ttst 


Post 
Umt 


(4) 


HuUipl« 
Mttdnlngs  in 

Antonym*, 


•.2.1 
S.2.2 

•.2.3 

•.2.4 


Pr^flitts  by 

Sll^ttt 
L«ttar« 

Phuitic 
Principles 

Word9 


9.1.2 
♦  .I.J 


lynnitymt 

Analogous 
MladoA* 
•hlp« 

** 

Cl>issifyln| 
PhrAscs 


9.2.1 

9.2.2 
9.2*3 


Ptionatlc 
Sytnliols 

Root  Uor«l« 


.  I  C«yiit 
.2  Effect 
Inf  ctcticc 

Prediction 

CoMf«rleon 
4  Contrast 

.  I  Cowfsclsofi 

.2  Contrast 


Olstingutsli 
Pact  fror« 
Opinion 

CoHif  ar  Ison 
ft  Contrast 

McjII 
Dttalls 

Saquance 

C^usa  4 
CfCact 

Hain  Naa 

Inf errnca 

Prediction 


Haking 
Ju4gc«ient8 

CoAparlsM 
4  Contrast 

Main  Nea 
(Otitltne) 


•.4 


Re>nU  AluMfl 
Proa  4th 


9.4 


He  ail  Almid 
Prois  5tli 
Reader 
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II 


TTir*     ^^^^^^ . 


IO*t*l  Analogous 


11*  i*  2     HtfikJnjf  •!€ » 

iltlpa 
11 .1*5  01ctlofiiry 


Umt  test 


(2) 


frm  ferst 
Test 


(3) 


^1 


10*2      fWantng  ot 


/ 


11.2a    yor4  Antysts 
ftXmtipXmn 

U*2.2  Multl^t 

Hiiittl|ilc  fr^^ 


f.J.7 


((Hittln#) 

Csust  4 

Inf^rtncc 
Pr«4tctt«ii 


_I0.  J.i 

_I0^3.2 
.to* J. 3 
j6o.4 

JO.  3.5 
JO.  J.  4 

10.3.1 


Csuts  4 

effect 

SMMNirtca 
Inference 

4  C4intrist 

Cceflitc, 
HAterlits 

4  Authnc^s 
liiieiit 


Ji*3.1 

J1.3*2 

Jl.M 
Jl.3.4 

Jl»3*5 
iK3.4 


4  fecs4iAst»ii 
fl»r  Mti* 

Cmiss  4 
tfftet 

InfereiKt 
4  Centrist 


Pre 
Teet 


Peet 
Teet 


(NUL 


RIAOtnc 


10.4 


lleii«l  AloiMi 
Pro«  4tli 
le«4er 


11.4 


ftwm  Itk 
fteMler 
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fr«  Pest 
Ttft  T«0C 


fost 
Tcsc 


O) 

antrnEMCMStaM 


rrc 
Tcvt 


ORAL  iEAl>P 


11 


Prt  Ttst        P«si  Ttftt 
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TAXOTOMY  OF  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 
READING  DOMAIN 
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END  GOAL   '  -  .  • 

,  The  learner  will  draw  conclueions,  both'  stated  and  inferred;  idetitii^ 
character  traits,  cause  and  effect  relationships,  the  mood  of  a  stOTy, 

the  author's  intent;  and  identify  a  correct  outdone  f6r  an  article. 

♦  .>    ,  -  k.        ■  -  # 

Given  a  story  and  ten  (10)  questions  with  four  (4)  choices,  the  learner 
will  select  the  correct  answer  to  each  questioli,  * 

and 

Given  an  article  and  three  (3)  variations  of  an  oXitline,  th«  leartier 
will  select  the '^correct  outline  for  the  article. 

*  Minintum:    9  Part  I 

1  Part  II  *  '  -  * 


LEVEL  0 


O^l.l        The  learner  will  deinonstrate  general  vocabulary  concepts. 

Given  ten  (10)  dictated  woi^ds  with  three  (3)  pictures  for  each,  the 
learner  will  circle  the  pictizre  for  the  word  dictated .  f 

Minimum:    9  .  , 

0,1,2        The  learner  will  demonstrate  knowledge  of  positional  vocabulary  con* 
c^pts. 

Given  eighteen  (^18)  dictated  phrases  with  three  (3)  pictures  for  each, 
the  learner  will  circle  the  picture  for  each  positional*  concept. 

HininTum:  16 

0,1*2.1*    The  learner  will  demonstrate  knowledge  of  positional  vocabulary  con- 
.cepts  on  the  concrete  level,        '  >, 

I  Given  eighteen  Tl8)  dictated  phrases ,  the  learner  will  physically 
demonstrate  each  positional  concept • 

Minimum;    18      *  ^ 

0.1,2,2     The  learner  will  demonstrate  knowledge  of  positional  vocabulary  con- 
cepts on  the  semi-concrete  level 

Given  eifrhte^n  (18)  4ictated  phrases,  the  learner  will  demonstrate 
with  blocks  each  positional  concept. 

Minimum:  18 
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0.0 


The  learner  will « demonstrate  recognition  of  freneral  ladguage  concepts. 

^ Given  ten. (10)  dictated  phrases  with  three  (3)  pictures  for  each,  th# 
learner  will  circle  the  picture  for  each  lanicuage  concept. 

Miniimim:  9 

The  learher  will  auditorily  discriminate  likenesses  and  diffu^nces  in 

words.  'i 

^         *  ... 

Qiven  ten  (10)  pairs  of  dictated  words »  the  learner  will  indicate  by 
touching  his  chin  whether  eadh  pair  is  alike  ox*  different. 

Minimum:    9  *  ^ 

The  learner  will  identify  sotmds  as  opposed  to  sound. 

Given  five  (S)  sounds  of  equal  magnitude »  the  leaz^er  will  responds  by 
raising  his  hands  when  he  hears  the  so\md. 

Minimum:    5  i  ^ 

The  learner  will  identify  contnon  sounds .  * 

Given  five  (5)  sounds,  the  learner  will  cix'cle  the  picture  of  the 
object  that  makes  the  sound. 

Minimum:  u 

The  learner  will  match  sounds.-  .  "  " 

Given  €ifrht  (8)  sound  boxes,  the  learner  will  pair  the  bcxei  which  have 
the  same  sotmd. 

Minimum:    8  .  ' 

The  learner  will  auditorily  discriminate  differences  in  unrelated 
Sounds. 

Given  five  (5)  pairs  of  sounds,  the  learner i will  circle  the  picture  of 
the  boy  with  his  hands  up  i5  the  sounds  are  |alike  and  circle  the 
picture  of  the  boy  with  his  hands  down  if  thW>^sounds  are  different. 

Minimum:  5 

The  learner  will  visually  discriminate  between  words* 

♦ 

Givtn  ten  (10)  word  pairs,  the  learner  will  circle  the  pairs  Which  hav« 
identical  words. 

Minimum:    9  i  * 

/ 
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0^2 •2.1     The  learner  will  visually  discriminate  between  geometric  shapes. 

Given  five  (S)  geometric  shapes,  the  learner  will  place  each  one  by  the 
matching  shape  on  a  worksheet* 

Minimum:  5 

0.2 •2. 2     The  learner  will  visxxally  discriminate  between  clock  picttxres-. 

Given  five  (5)  dock  pictures the  learner  will  place  each  one  by  the 
matching  picture  on  a  worksheet. 

Minimum:  10 

0.2. 2.* 3     The  learner  will  visually  discriminate  between  letters. 

Given  ten  '(10)  letter  symbols,  the  learner  will  place  each  one  by  the 

matching  symbol  on  a  woi^ksheet.  ,    '  * 

Minimum:    lO'  * 

0*2.3  ^      The  learner  will  recall  and  write  the  upper  apd  lower  case  letter  * 
I      symbol  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  ' 

1      Given  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  dicta^ted  out  of  sequence,  the  learner 
will  write  the  tipper  and  lower  case  le'Cter  symbol  for  each. 

..  "  . 

V  Minimum:    18    *  '  ,  ^ 

0.2.3.1     The  leeumer  will  recite  the  alphabet  in  sequence. 

Given  dixty  (60)  seconds,  the  learner  will  recite  the  alphabet « 

Minimum:    26       '  * 

0.2.3.2     The  leamei?  will  recognize  letter  symbols. 

Given  thirty  (30)  dictated  letters  with  foux*  (<♦)  choices  for  each,  the 
learner  will  circle  the  letter  dictated. 

*  Minimum:    28  '      *       *      ,  . 

♦ 

0.3.1        The  leeujTier  will  follow  directions  for  a  simple  three-step  task.* 

Given  a  different  three-step  (3)  task  on  five  (5)  separate  occasions, 
the  learner  will  fellow  the  directions  to  complete  the  task. 

*        Minimum:    5  ' 
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0.3.2        The  learner  will  classify  pictured  objects.  ^ 

-  ■■ 

Given  five  (S^r^ws  of  five  (5)  pictures  each,  the  learner  will  circle 
the  three  (3)  pictures, in  each  row  that  are  in  the  same  category. 

Minimum:         >  .  .        -  ^  ^ 

0.3.3    *    The  learner  will  recall  details  from  a  sentence. 

Given  five  (5)  sentences  with  five  (5)  pictures  for  each,  the^leama^V- 
will  circle  the  two  (2)  picttires  that  answer  a  detail  question.  .  '^•^ 

Minimum:   '4  ,   ,  - 

■^^'^  .  '  _  • 

0.3.4        The  learner  will  sequence  pictures  in  a  logical  order* 

Given  five  (5)  sets  of  three  (3)  pictures  each,  the  learner  will 
arrange  the, pictures  so  that  they  tell  a  story.  .  ^ 

Minimum t    4  * 

*  « 

» 0.3.5        The  learner  will  identify  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

it  Given  five  (3)  oral  selections  with  three  (3)  pictux4s  for  each,  the 

learner  will  circle  the  picture  which  answers  a  catise  or  effect 
question*. 

Minimum:    ^  , 

0.3.5.1     The  learner  wili  identify  cause  relationships. 

"  Given  five  (5)  <5ral.se2,ections  with  three  (3)  pictures  for  each,  the 
learner  will  circle  the  picture  which  answers  a  cause  question. 

Minimum:  4 

0*3*5'»2     The  learner  will  identic  effect  relationships. 

Given  five  f5)  oral  selections  with  three  (3)  pictures  for  each,  the 
learner  will  circle  the  picture  which  answers  an  effect  question.  ' 

Minimum:    u  .  ^ 

0.3-.6        The  xeamer  will  identify,  the  main  idea*  ,  ^ 

Given  five  (5)  oral  selections  with  thrte  (3)  pictures  for  each,  thrf 
learner  will  circle  the  picture  which  shows  the 'main  idea* 

Minimum:    ^  .  . 
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0*3,7        The  learner  will  make  inference^ 

Given  five  (5)  oral  selections  with\ three  (3)  pictwes  for  each,  .the 
*  learner  will  circle  the  pictxire  whi^h  answers  the  inference  question* 

Hinimuin: 

0,3,8        The  learner  will  make  predictions,  ♦  ^ 

Given  five  (5)  oral  selections  with  three  (3)  pictures  for  each,  the 
learner  will  circle  the  picttire  which  answers  the  prediction  auestlon* 

f  ■  - .  .. . 

Minimum:    4       ^  _ 

•  0.4.1        The  le^er  nill  tell  a  story. 

Given  a  short  picture  storybook,  the  learner  will  tell  a  storjT  that 
includes  the  content  of  the  pictures ♦ 

LEVEL  1 

1,1  The  learner  will  visually  discriminate  liktoesses  in  word  forms. 

♦ 

Given  fifteen  (15)  rows  of  words,  the  learner  will  circle  the  word  in 
each  row  that  is  identical  to  the  first  word. 

,  Minimum •  lU 

1,2*1        The  learner  will  auditorily  discriminate  words  ending  in  the  rhyming 
•    sounds,  Qok,  an,  ake,  at. 

Given  ten  (10)  rows  of  four  (4)'  pictures  each,  the  learner  will  circle 
the  picture  in  each  row  that. rhymes  with  the  first  picture. 

Minimum:  9 

1.2.1.1     The  learner  will  auditorily,  discriminate  words  ending  in  the  rhyming 
^     sounds,  ook,  an. 

Given  ten  (10)  rows  of  four  (^)  pictures  each,  the  learner  will  circle 
the  picture  in  each  row  that  rhymes  with  the  first  picture. 

Minimum:    9  " 

1*2.1,2    'The  learner  will  auditorily  discrifrtinate  words  ending  in  the  rhyming 
sounds,  ake,  at. 

.  Given  ten  (10)  rows  of  feqr  i^)  pictures  each,  the  learner  will  circle 
the 'picture  in  each  row  that  rhymes  with  the  first  picture. 

Mininmm:  9 
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1.2.2  ,     The  learner  will  auditorily  discriminate  b«j(innin(t  conaonant  sowds  of 
the  letters,  m,  b,  f ,  s_,  t^,  £,  r,  h>  and^. 

Given  ten  (10)  rows  of  pictures,  the  learner  w^l  circle  the  two*  (2) 
picttB^es  in  each  row  that  begin  with  the  same  iound. 

*     '     ■  *  , 

^Minimum:  .9  *  •  - 

1.2.2 el     The  learner  will  auditorily  discriminate  beginninir  ccmso^lttit  aoimdi  of 
the  letters^  itj,       and  f.  ' 

^  Given  ten  (10)  rows  of  pictures,  the  learner  will  circle'  the  two  (2) 
pictures  in  each  row  that  begin  with  the  aiaine  sound. 

MinimiBj:*   9  ,  /  ^ 

1.2.2.2  ^  The  learner  will  auditorily  discriminate  beginning  ciotifonant  sounds  of 

the  letters,  Sj       and  £•  '    r         '  ' 

Given  ten  (10)  rows^  of  pictures,  the  learner  w.ill  circle  the  two  (2) 
pictures  in  each  row  that  heyia  with  the  same  sound. 

*  ~  ~  -   .  * 

Minimum:  9 

1.2.2.3  The  learner  will  auditorily  discriminate  beginning  consonant  sounds  of 
the  letters,  h^,  d,  and  £. 

'  Given  ten  (10)  rows  of  pic'tures,  the  learner  will  circle  the  two  (2) 
.pictures  in  each  row  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

Mininnim:    9  ' 

♦ 

  ♦ 

1.3  The  leatner  will  sequence  the  events  from  a  story. 

The  learner  will  listen  to  'a  stor^r.    Given  four        pictures  in  random 
order^  the  learner  will  place  the  pictures  in  the  order  that  they 
happened  in  the  story. 


Minimum:    U  ^ 


2.1  \ihe  Jjfeamer  .will  demonstrate  recognition  of  baaic  pre-primer  sight 

vbcTOulary. 

Given  forty  (**0)  vords,  the  learaer  will  read  each  word  aloud  to  the 
teacher* 

* 

Minimum:  36 
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2.2.1  The  learner  will  auditorilv^ discriminate  the  rhyming  sounds,  ar^  ed, 
ate,  jfte,  og,  and  en.  \ 

Given  six  (6)  rows  of  four  (U)^pictures*each,  the  learner  will  circle 
three  (3)  pictures  in  each  row  that  rhyme. 

Minimum:    6  * 

2 •2.1.1     The  learner  will  auditorily  discriminate  the  rhyming  sounds,  ar,  ed^  and 
ate. 

Given  three  (3)  rows  of  *four  M  pictures  each,  the  learner  will  circle 
three  (3)  in  each  row  that  rhyme.  * 

Minimum:  3 

2.2.1.2     The  learner  will  auditorily  discriminate  the  rhyming  sounds,  ee,  o£, 

and  €TU 

Given  three  (3^  rows  of  fotir  (u)  pictures  each,  the  learner  will  circle 
three  (3)  pictures  in  each  row  that  rhyme. 

Minimum:  '3 

2.2.2  The  learner  .will  auditorily  discriminate  beginning  consonant  sounds  pf 
the  letters  ♦  £,  w,  £,  k,      !•  L>  h  E>  E* 

-jivan  twelve  (12)  rows  of  four  (^)  pictures  each,  tfhe  learner  will 
circle  two  (2)  pictures  in  each  row  that  begin  with- the  same  sound.  ^ 

,  .  Minirawm:  11^^ 

2.2.2.1  The  learner  will  auditorily  discriminate  beirinning  coiyionant  sounds  of 
the  letters,  Zj  w,  and  £. 

Given  three  (3)  raws  of  fouJr  (4)  pictures  each,  the  learner  will  circle 
two  (2)  pictures  in  each  r#w  that  begin  with  same  sound. 

Minimum:    3  -i^i^ 

2.2.2.2  The  learner  will  auditorily  discriminat^i  beginning  consonant  sounds  of 
.     ^    „       the  letters,  k,  2.»  and  j^. 

Given  three  (3)  rows  of  four  (^)  pictures  each,  th^  learner  will  ctrcU 
two  (2)  pictures  in  each  row  that  begin  with  same  sound. 

Minimum:  3 

2.2.2.3  The  learner  wiU  auditorily  discriminate  beginning  consonant  sounds  of 
the  letters ,  v ,  1^,  n ,  9nd  o. 

Given  four  (4)  rows  of  four  W  pictures  each,  the  learner  will  circle 
two"  (2)  pictures  in  each  row  th*t  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

Q  Minimum:  ^ 
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The  learner  will  sequence  sentences  in  a  logical  drdar. 

Given  two  (2)  sets  of  four  (4)  sentences,  the  learner ^ill  nianber  the 
sentences  in  each  set  so  that  they  tell  a  story, 

Miniunan:  8 

The  learner  will  sequence  sentences  in  a  logical  order* 

Given  two  (2)  sets  of  two  (2)  sentences,  the  learner  will  number  the 
sentences  so  that  they  tell  a  story* 

Miniaun:  ^ 

The  learner  will  sequence  sentences  in  a  logical  order. 

Given  two  <2)  sets  of  three  (3)  sentences,  the  leamar  will  nuaber  thm 
sentences  so  that  they  tell  a  story. 

Minimum:    6  ,  • 

The  learner  will  read  the  third  pre-priiner  level  reader  item  a  basic 
series. 

The  learner  will ^ read  aloud  to  the  teacher  the  last  story  froei  a  third 
pre-primer  level ^reader. 

Word  errors  allowed:    2  * 

,  LEVEL  1  \  ' 

The  learner  will  demonstrate  recognition  of  basic  primer  si^t 
vocabulary. 

Given  fifty  (SO)  words,  the  learner  will  read  each  word  aloud  to  the 
teacher. 

Minimum:  us 

The  learner  will  identify  rhyming  words. 

•» 

Given  twenty-three  (23)  raws  of  pictures  each  with  a  key  word,  the 
learner  will  circle  the  picture  that  rhymes  with  the  key  word. 

Minimum:  22 
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3«2«2        The  learner  will, associate  beginning  consonant  sounds  with  the  letter 
symbols  i  dj  Zj      E»  E*  5,*  iL»      £>  ]i»  Z.*  i»  JL*  £.»  ^>  E»      21»  •^^  £• 

Given  twenty  (20)  pictures  with  three  (3)  letters  beneath  eachj  the 
learner  will  circle  the  letter  with  which  each  pictxire  begins  • 

Miniittiun:  18 

S«2«2.1     The  learner  will  associate  beginning  consonant  sounds  with  the  letter 
symbols ,  b^,  £•  d^^  m ,       and  w^* 

Given  twelve  (12)  picttires  with  three  (3)  letters  beneath  each,  the 
learner  will  circle  the  letter  with  which  each  picture  begins* 

Minimum:  11 

3 #2 #2 .2     The  learner  will  associate  beginning  consonant  sounds  with  the  letter 

symbols,  r,  h^>  f ,  1^,  k,  and  gj. 

Given  twelve  (12)  pictures  with  three  (3)  letters  beneath  each,  the 
learner  will  circle  the  letter  with  which  each  pictxire  begins. 

Minimum:  11 

3,2*2.3     The  learner  will  as;5ociate  beginning  consonant  sounds  with  the  letter 
symbols,  jj  v,       Zj       s^,  and  £. 

Given  twelve  (12)  picti:re$  with  three  (3)  letters  b*Math  eadh,  the 
learner  will  circle  the  letter  with  which  each  pictur^begins. 

I 

Minimum:    11  '  '  ' 

3.3.1  The  learner  will  sequence  the  events  from  a  story • 

*»■ 

Given  a  short  ctory  te  read  and  four  (M)  sentences  in  random  order,  the 
learner  will  number  the  sentences  in  the  order  that  they  happened  in 
th€  story. 

Minimum:  ^ 

* 

3.3.2  The  learner  will  recognize  details  from  a  stcry. 

Given  a  story  with  five  (5)  detail  questions,  the  learner  will  select 
from  four        choices  the  correct  answer  to  each  question. 

Mihimum:  •* 

3.3.3  The  learner  will  identify  the  min  idea  ef  a  story. 

Given  three  (3)  short  stories  and  four  M  titles  for  each,  the  learner 
will  read  the  stories  and  select  the  correct  title  for  each  story. 

Minimum:  3 

♦ 
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The  learner  will  read  the  primer  level  reader*  from  a  basic  series. 

The  learner  will  read  aloud  te  the  teacher  one  story  fvm  a  primer 
level  reader.  f 

Word  errors  allowed:  5 


LEVEL  t» 

The  learner  will  demonstrate  recognition  of  a  basic  first  reader  sight 
vocabulary. 

Given  fifty  (50)  words,  the  learner  will  read  eadh  word  mloud  to  the 
teacher. 

MinixRum:  5 

The  learner  will  associate  final  consonant  sounds  with  the  letter  ^ 
aytnbols,       kj  tj       d,       1^,  r,  and  £. 

Given  ten  (10)  pxcttires  with  four  (^)  letters  beneath  each  picture,  the 
learner  will  circle  the  letter  with  which  each  picture  ends. 

Minimum:  9 

The  learner  will  identify  rhyming  words* 

Given  fourteen  (1*^)  lists  of  five  (5)  words,  the  learner  will  circle 
the  word  in  each  list  that  rhymes  with  the  fixst  word.  > 

Minim\im:    13  ^ 

The  learner  will  recall  letter  symbols  associated  with  the  beginning 
consonant  sounds,  b^,  m,       ii,  1^,  ?c,  r,  £,  tj  £,  h^,  21,  £,  ^9 

and  ^  — ^  — 

Given  twenty  (20)  pictures,  names  beneath  each  one,  with  the  beginning 
consonant  missing,  the  learner  will  write  in  the  beginning. consonant* 

Minimum:  18 

The  learner  will  recall  letter  symbols  associated  with  the  beginning  ' 
consonant  scjjinds,  b^,       f,  Sj      h^,  £,  £,  and  d^.  ^ 

Given  twenty  (20)  pictures,  names  beneath  each  one,  with  the  beginning 
consonant  missing 1  the  learner  will  write  in  the  beginning  consonant. 

Minimum:  IB 
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The  leamtr  will  recall  li^tter  sjrmbols  associattd  with  tha' beginning 
coMoivant  sounds,       !i»  £»  lit       jj                and  - 

e 

Given  twenty  (20)  pictxires,  naires  beneath  each  onet  with  the  beginning 
consonant  missing,  the  learner  will  write  in  the  beginning  consonant. 

Minimum:    18  - 

The  learner  will  sequence  the  events  from  a  stoxy.^ 

Given  a  short  story  and  five  (5)  sentences  in  random  order,  the  learner 
will  nximber  the  sentences  in  the  order  that  they  happened  in  the  story # 

Minimum:  5 

• 

U.3.2  • 

The  learner  will  recognize  details  from  a  story. 

Given  a  story  and  five  (5)  sentences  with  three  (3)  endings  each,  the 
learner  will  select  the  correct  ending  for  each  sentence. 

Minimum:    5  , 

U.3.3 

The  learner  will  identify  the  train  idea  of  a  short  story. 

Given  thirteen  (13)  stories  and  poems  and  three  (3)  titles  for  each, 
the  learner  will  select  the  correct  title  for  each  stery. 

Minimum:  12 

•♦.3. I* 

The  learner  will  identify  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

Give?  five  (5)  shert  stories  with  a  cause  or  effect  question    for  each, 
the  learner  will  select  from  three  (3)  choices  the  correct  answer  to 
each  question,  H 

Minimum:  k 

H.3.»t.l 

The  learner  will  identify  cause  relationships « 

Given  five  (5)  short  stories  with  a  cause  auestion  for  each,  the  learner 

• 

will  select  from  three  (3)  cheices  the  correct  answer  to  each  question. 

«».3.«*.2 

Minimum:  U 

The  learner  will  identify  effect  relatienships. 

Giv<n  five  (5)  short  steries  with  an  effect  .question  for  each,  the 
learner  will  select  from  thr«e  (3)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each 
question*  ^« 

Minimum:                 *  V 

e 

ERLC 

1 

• 

» 

thm  Itarntr  will  make  inferences* 


fiiven  five  (5)  short  stories  Hith  an  inference  question  for.  each,  the 
learner  will  select  from  three  (3)  choicM  the  correct  answer  to  each 
quiet ion. 

MinioiuiD:    ^  l 


1^.3.6        The  learner  will  make  predictions 

Given  five  (5)  short  stories  ^it)^  a  prediction  question  for  eadCthe 
learner  wilJL  select  ^'from  thrte  (3)  choices  the  correct  ansi«er  to^^e*cli^ 
question »  *  '  \ 

.   Minimun:    ^  ! 


ify  cmpi 


^♦#3.7       The  learner  will  identify  coiD^arisons  and  contrssts. 

Civen  five  (5)  short  stories  with  a  epmparisoi^  or  contrast  question  for 
each^  the  learner  will  select  frotn  three  (3)  choices  the  coz*rect 

answer  to  each  question. 

■»  ,  "  * 

Minittumj 

4«3«7,i     The  learner  will  identify  comparisons. 

Given  five  (5)  short  stories  with  a  comparison  question  for  each,  the 
learner  will' select  from  three  (3)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each 
question. 

Minimum:  u 

1^.3.7 .2     The  learner  will  identify  contrasts. 

Given  five  (5)  short  stories  with  a  contrast  question  for  each,  the 
learner  will  selipct  fwm  three  (3)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each 
question. 

Minimum:  ^ 

^.^  The  learner  will  read  a  first  grade  reader  from  s  bssic  series* 

The  learner  will  read  aleud  to  the  teacher  one  story  from  a  first 
grade  reader. 

Word  errors  allowed:  5 
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Sa.l        Th«  l««m«r  will  d«jnonstr«t«  r«eo|mltion  of  th*  Dolch  B««lc  Wbrd  lUt, 

Given  the  Dolch  list  ef  two  hundred  twenty  (220)  word*,  the  learner 
will  read  each  word  aloud  to  the  teacher. 

Mininum:  215 

5.1.2  The  learner  will  identify  synonyms. 

Given  nineteen  (19)  sentences  with  one  word  misaing  and  one  word 
*  underlined,  the  learner  wiU  select  from  a  choice  of  four  (t)  worda 

a  synonym  far  the  underlined  word  with  which  to  complete  the  aentenc*. 

Miniwum:  13 

5.1.3  The  learner  will  recognize  the  component   parts  of  cowpouhd  words. 

Given  ten  (10)  compound  words,  the  learner  will  select  fron>  four 
choices  the  words  in  each  compound  word. 

t-finiffUD:  lo' 

S.l.«*       The  learner  will  recognise  t*f»  f  fo  vords  for  which  a  contraction  stands. 

Given  -ten  (lo)  contractions,  the  learner  will  select  from  four  («♦) 
choices  the  words  for  which  the  contraction  stands .  » 

Minimum:  10 

5.2.1  The  learner  will  recognize  and  use  the  suffixes,  s,  e£»  ing»  *nd  ed. 

Given  twenty  (20)  incorplete  sentences  and  four  («*)  choices  fer  each, 
the  learner  will  select  the  word  that  completes  the  sentence  correctly. 

Minimuw:  18 

f 

5.2.2  The  leameif  will  recall  the  letter  symbols  associated  with  final 
cofifsonant  sounds. 

Given  twenty  (20)  pictures,  the  learner  will  write  the  letter  for  the 
final  sound  of  each  picture  name. 

Minimum:    18  ' 

5.2.3  The  learner  will  identify  letter  symbols  associated  with  the  befinning 
consonant  digraph  sounds,  ch,  sh^j  th^,  and  wh. 

Given  twenty  (20)  dictated  wards,  the  learner  will  select  from  feur  («♦) 
choices  the  digraph  with  which  each  word  begins. 

Minimum;  18 
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^•2 A        The  learner^  will  differentiate  between  vow^l  sounds  in  words. 

Given  twenty  (20)  lists  of  five  (5)  words  each,  the  learner. will  select 
the  word 'in  each  list  that  has  a  different  ^  vowel  sound  than  the  other 
words*  '  .  .  r 

Minimum?    10  I 

5,3jl         The  lieamer  will  sequence- the  ^yents  from  a  story. 

*         Given  a  short  story  and  five  (?)  sentences  in  random  order,  the  learner 
will  number  the  s^entences  in  the  order- that  they  happened  in  tlje  stq^. 

*       ,  .      "  •  '      ■  *  •  ■  *     ^  ■    ■  /• 

I'inintum:    5  * .  •  "  •  • 

•  ♦ 

5.3',2         The  learner^  will  .use  context  clues  to  cotnplete  sentences*.  '  , 

Giveh  tweTnty  (20)  sentences ,  the  learner  wjll  select  from  k  groups  of 
words  the  word  that  completes  .each  sentence  correctly*  ^ 

I  .  Minimum."    18-  ^  .        '  '  '  * 

5.3*3         The  learner  will  identify  the  main  idea  of  a  short  sto^y. 

*  •  ,-  ■   '  ' 

Given  six  (6)  short  stories  wl^^  tliree  (3 >  phrases  forr*»ch,the  learner 
.  wiU  select  'the  phrase  that  tells  the  main^idea.;  . 

Minimum:    5  •       .  . 

5*3.U         The  learner  will  identify  cause  and  «^ffect  relationships.    .  "  < 
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Given  six  (6).  short  stories  -with  a  cause  or  effect  question •for  each, 
fhe  learner  wiii6elec4:.  from  four  (u)  choices  i>e  correct  answer  to 
each  aud5Jrx^/i, 

* "  HiT>*niUin:  *5 

S.^3.^f.l      The  learner' will  identify  cause /relationships . * 

nJr  Given  3ix„(5)  shert  stories  with' a  cause  question  for  each,  the^  learner 

will  select  from  four  (^)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each  question. 

Miniinum?    5  ^ 

5.3.4.2  .  The  learner  will  identify  ef,fect  relationships. 

Given  six  (5)  short  stories  with  an  effect  question  for  each,  the 
learner  will  select  frotn  four  *(4)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each 
.^^uestion.  * 

Minimxim:    5  ^  -       ^  ,  ,  ^ 
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5.1*  The  learner  will  read  a  first  level,  second  grade  reader  froift  a  basic 

.  series*-  -  ^      '  , 

The  learner  will  read  aloud  to  the  teacher  one  story  from  a  first 
'  leveXf  second  grad^  reader.  ^ 

Word  exTors  allowed:  5 

*  'level  6  „ 

6.1.1        The  learner  will  use  words  that  have  multiple  meanings. 

GULven  twenty-eight  (28)  sentences  and  f our        wordi^  with  multiple 
meanings  for  each  sentence,  the  learner  will  select  | the  word  that 
completes  each  sentence  correctly • 

Minimum:    26       .        •  ^        .  * 

B.1.2        The  learner  will  idejitify  antonytns. 

Given  ten  (10) 'one  or  two- sentence  items,  each  with  one  (l)  Word  missing 
and  one  (1)  word  underlined,  the  learner  will  select  from  .a  choice  of 
four  (^)  words  an  antonym  for  the  underlined  word\:hat  will  complete 
the  sentence  correctly* 

Minimum:  9^ 

'  .      ♦  * 

6:2.1        The  learner  will  identify  root  words. 

t3iven  ten  (10)  lists  of  partially  underlined  words  with  Sj  e9j  ies,  or 
ly  endings,  the  learner  will  select  the  word ^that  has  the"  root  word 
tjnderlinded  correctly. 

"  and  ^ 

Given  ten  (10)  words  with  endings  and  four  (^)  rodt  word  choices,  the  . 
learner  will  select,  the  correct  root  word  for  each  given  word. 

ft 

Minimum:    9  Part  I 

^    ,  9  Part  II      .  .  -  , 

6*2.2        The  learner  will  auditorily  discriminate  beginning  sounds  of  the  two- 
letter  blends,  bl»  £l,  fl,  cl,  gl ,  £l ,  tr ,  j^,  br,  SL*  sw,  st, 
sp,  and  sn. 

Given  twenty-one  (21)  rows  ef  pictures,  the  leather  will  circle  the 
"   picture  in  each  row  that  begins  with  the  same  sotmd  as  the  first 
picture. 

■  *»  •  '  ' 

.  Mlnira\an:    18      .  , 
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The  letoner  will  identify  bef inning  consonant  digraphs »  sh^,  ch,  th ,  imd 

wh»  ,y 

Given  twenty^20)  dictated  words  and  foiar  (4)  choices,  the  learner  will 
circle  thil^igraph  with  which  each  word  itegins . 

Minijfidft :  18 

The  learner  will  identify  long,  short,  and  R-^contraSled  vowel  sounds  in 
words. 

Given  thirty  (30)  groups  of  words,  the  lear*ner  will  select  from  each 
group  (l-lo)  the  word  containing  the  long  vowel  sound,  from  each  group 
(11-20)  the  word  containing  the  short  vowel  sounds  and  from  each  group 
(21-*30)  the.  word  containing  the  R-controlled  vowel  sound. 

Minimum:    9  Part  I 
J  Part  II 

9  Part  III 

The  learner  will  recall  the  letter  for  the  vowel  in  dictated  words . 

Given  twenty  (20)  dictated  werds ,  the  learner  will  select  the  lett^:*  for 
the  vo^l  sound  in  each  word. 

Minimum:    18  f  *  . 

The  learner  will  identify  endings  to  stories^ 


Given  ten  ClO)  short  stories  with  three  (3)  endings  for  each»  the 
learner  will  select  the  correct  ending  for  each^story. 

Minimumr    9  *  - 

The  learner  will  recognise  details  and  inferences. 

Given  a  story  with  ten  (10)  questions ^  the  learner  will  select  from 
several  choices  the  cerrect*  answer  to -each  question.. 

Minimum:^    9  \  * 

Tlie  learned  will  identify  the  main  idea  of  a -short  story. 

Given  five  (5)  stories  with  four  W  titles  each,  the  leatTier  will  read 
each  story  and  select  the  correct  title. 

Minimum:'    5  .  - 
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6.3.U 


Th«- learner  will. identify  comparisons  and  contrasts. 
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Given  seven  (7)  short  stories  with  k  contparison  or  contrast  question  for 
each^  the  learner  will  select  from. four  (^)  choices  the  correct  answer 
f  o .  each  *  aixest  ion  ♦ 

*  *  -  . 

Mininniin:  6 

6«3.^.1     The  learner  will  identify  comparisons. 

Given  seven  (7)  short  stories  with  a  comparison  question  for  each,  the 
learner  vrill  select  from  four  (^)  choices  th«  correct  answer  to  each 
question. 

Minimum:    6      '  ♦  < 

6.3.**«2     The  learner  will* identify  contrasts.  .  ^ 

Given  seven  (7)  short  stories  with  a  ^contrast  question  for  each,  the 
learner  will  select  from  four  (^)  choices  the  cbrtnqt  answer  to  each 
question .  »  * 

Minimum:  6 

*  ,.  -  ' 

S.^  The  learner  will  read  the  second  level,  second  grade  reader  from  a 

baiic  series.  *  '      ^  ^ 

Th^  learoer  will  read  aULoud  to  the  teacher  one  story  from  ^a  second 
level,  second  grade  reader. 

Word  errors  allewed:  5 

-  ..     i,  ■  ....        ..  I, ^.      _  . 

LEVEL  7 

7.1.1  The  learner  will  us«  words  that  have. multiple  meanii^gs. 

Given  twenty  (20)  sentences  and  four  (U)  words  with  multiple  Tj^aniilgs 
*  for  each  sentence,  the  learner  »iJLl  select  the  word  that  completes  *ach 
sentence  correctly. 

Minimum:  18 

7.1.2  The. learner  will  use  hemonyms. ^ 

Given  twenty  (HO)  incomplete  sentences  and  four  (^)  choices  for  each, 
the  learner  will  select  the  homonym  that  completes  the  sentence 
correctly. 

Minimum:    18  . 


>. 


The  learner  will  identify  two-syllable  (2)  words  ind  differentiate 
between  syllabic  patterns* 

Given  ten  (10)  lists  of  four  (i*) -words,  the  learner  will  identic  the 
two-syllable  (2)  word  in  each  li$t 

and 

4 

Given  ten  (10)  lists  of  four  (^)  words,  the  learner*  will  select  th* 
*  word  that  does  not  follow  the  same  syllabic  pattern  as' the  other  three 
(3)  words* 

Minimum;    9  Part  I 
9  Part  II 

The  learner  will  identify  meanings  of  prefixes  and  suffixes* 

Given  twenty-five  (25)  words  with  prefixes  or  suffixes,  the  learner 
will  select  fx*om  four  (^)  choices  the  currect  meaning  for  each  given 
word,  . 

Minimum:    23  -  \ 

The  learner  will  identify  letter  symbols  associated  with  the  beginninf 
consonant  blend  sourids,  bl^,  £l,  fl,  cl,        sl^,  st,  s£,  sm,  jm,  tr,  ft^, 
br,  cr,  dr,  and  gr/ 

Given  thirty  (30)  dictated  words,  the  learner  will  select  frpw  fow  (U) 
choices  the  consonant  blend  with  which  each  word  begins. 

Minimum:    27  *  .  , 

The  learner  will  identify  vowel  dipthongs,  au,  aw,  ou,  ow ,  oi^,  g^,  and 
vowel  digraphs,  ae^,  ea,  ai,  oa,  ajr^,  and  ae. 

Given  twenty  (20)  groups  of  three  (3)  wor<Js,  the  learner  will  select 
from  each  group  the  word  that  has  a  different  vowel  sound  from  the 
other  two, 

Minimum:  18 

The  learner  will  make  inferences* 

Given  ten  (10)  stories  with  the  middle  paragraph  missing,  the  learner 
will  select  Ifrom  twc'(2)  choices  the  correct  middle  paragraph  to 
complete  each  story/ 

Minimum:  9 
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7.3*2        Th«  learner  will  skim  for  details. 

Given  a  story  with  numbered  paragraphs  and  ten  (10)  sentences  with  de- 
tails^from  the  story,  the  learner  will  skim  the  story  to  determine  the 
^^^^-"^    numbers  of  the  paragraph  in  which  each  detail  is  located. 

Minimum:  9 

7.3.3        The  learner  will  identify  the  main  idea  of  a  story. 

Given  ten  (10)  short  stories  and  four  (.^)  sentences  or  phrases  for  each^ 
the  learner 'will  select  the  sentence  or  phrase  that  tells  the  main  idea* 

Minimum:    9  ... 

7.3.U        The  learner  will  sequence  the  events  from  a  story. 

Given  a  short  story  and, six  (6)  sentences  in  random  order,  the  learner 
will  number  the  sentences  in  the  order  that  they  happened  in  the  story. 

Minimum:     6  '  ,  * 

7.3.5        The  leaumer  will  identify  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

Given  eight  la|Fshort  stpries  with  a  cause  or  effect  question  for  each^ 
the  learner  wiliNielect  from  fotir  (u)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each 
question.  .     ^  ^ 

Minimum:  1 


7.3.5.1  The  learner  will  identif>*  cause  relationships. 

Given  eight  (8)  short  storie^twith  a  cause  question  for  each,  the 
learner  will  select  from  four'(^)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each 
question. 

Minimtwi:  7 

7.3.5.2  The  learner  will  identify  effect  relationships. 

Given  eight  (8)  $hort  stories  with  an  effect  question  for  each,  the 
learner  will  select  from  four  (U)  choices  the  correct  answer,  to  each 
question. 


Minimum:  7 


7»3*6        The  learher  will  make  inferences. 

Given  eight  (8)  short  stories ^ with  an  inference  question ^f or  each*  the 
learner  will  sele5>t  from  four  (^)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each 
question*. 

Hinitnura:    7  ' 
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7.3 ,7     *    the  learner  will  :pake  predictions. 


Given  eight  (8)  short  stories  with  a  prediction  question  for  each,  the 
learner  will  select  frem  four  (4)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each 

*  fjuestion.  , 

Minintum:  7 

7.3.8        Tie  learner  will  identify  comparisons  and  contrasts. 

Given  eight  (8)  short  stories  with  a  comparison  or  coutraat  queatlon 
for  each,  the  learner  will  select  from  four        choices  the  correct 
answer  to  each  question. 

Mnimum:     7  .  '  * 

7.3.8.1     "^e  leafTier  will  identify  comparisons. 

Given  eig:hl;  (8)  short  stories  with  a  comparison  question  for  each»  the 
learner  will  select  from  four  (^)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each 
question* 

Minimum:  7 

7.3.8*2    The  learner  will  identify  contrasts. 

Given  eight  (8)  short  stories  with  a  contrast  question  for  each,  th^ 
learner  will  select  from  four  (^)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each 
question. 

Miniimm:    7  ■  ' 

7.^^  The  learner  will  read  the  third  grade  reader  from  a  basic  series. 

The  learner  will  read  aleud  to  the  teacher  one  story  from  a  third  grade 
reader • 

Word  errors  allowed:  5 


8.1.1        The  learner  will  identify  the  r«ultiple  meanings  of  words  in  context* 

^iven  twenty-two  (22)  sentence's  in  which  a  word  thet  has  multiple  mean- 
ings is  underlined  and  three  (3)  meanings , for  each,  the  learner  will 
•eli^ct  the  correct  contextual  meaning  for  eadh  given  word. 


Minimum: 
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The  learner  will  identify  synonyms,  homonym*  and  antonyms. 


Given  a  ^tory  and;three  (3)  lists  of  ten  (10)  words  each,  the  learner 
will  select  from  four  (4)  choices  the  sjmbnym,  antonym^  or  howoi^ 
used  in  the  story  for  each  given  word* 

Minimum:  27 

The  learner  will  classify  words. 

Given  twenty  ^(20)  words  and  four  (4)  categories,  the  learner  will  select 
the  correct  category  for  each  word. 

Minimum:  18 


The  learner  will  differentiate  between  syllabic  patterns  and  identify 
the  number  of  syllables  in  words. 

Given  ten  (10)  items  of  four  (4)  words,  the  learner  will  select  the 
word  that,  does  not  follow  the  same  syllabic  pattern  as  the  other  three 
(3)  words 

and  « 

Given  twenty  (20)  words,  the  learaer  will  identii^  the  number  of 
syllables  in  each  word. 

Minimum:    9  1*^rt  I  * 
18  Part  II 

The  learner  will  identify  prefixes  by  definition. 

Given  tweiity  (20)  definitions  with  four  (u)  choices  for  each,  the 
learner  will  select  the  word  with  the  correct  prefix  for  tach  of  the 
given  definitions.  ^  / 

Minimum:  18 

The  learner  will  identify  silent  letters  in  words. 

Given  twenty  (20)  words  with  four  (4)  choices  for  each,  the  learner  will 
select  the  silent  letter  or  letters  in  each  of  the  given  words . 

Minimum:  19 

The  learner  will  apply  phonic  principles  to  ene-syllable  words • 

Given  ten  (10)  one-syllable  nonsense  words  with  four  (U)  choices  for 
each,  the  learner  will  select  the  word  which  illustrates  the  phonic 
principle  for  pronouncing  the  given  word. 

Minimum:    9  . 
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Th#  l««m«r  will  distinguish  fact  from  opinion. 


6iv«n  twsnty  (20)  ssntences,  the  Isarnsz^  will  distinguish  fact  fro« 
opinion  by  selecting  F  for  stateirents  of  fact  and  0  for  statements  of 
opinion* 

Minimsn:  18 

The  learner  will  identify  cotaparisons  and  contrasts. 

Given  ten  (10)  short  stories  with  a  con^arison  or  contrast  question  for 
each,*the  learner  will  select  from  four  (^)  choices  the  cavx^at  aneww* 
to  each  qtiestion, 

Minimutti  9 

The  learner  will  recognize  details  from  a  stoxy« 

Given  a  story  and  eight  (8)  detail  questions  with  four  (U)  choices  for 
each,  the  learner  will  select  the  correct  answer  to  each  question. 

Minimum:    7  . 

The  learner  will  sequence  the  events  frem  a  stery. 

Given  a  short  story  and  seven  (7)  sentences  in  rindooi  order,  the  learner 

will  number  the  sentences  in  the  order  that  they  happened  in  the  story^ 

Mininmm:  7 

The  learner  will  identify  cause  or  effect  relationships. 

Given  ten  (10)  short  stories  with  a  cause  and  effect  question  for  each^ 
the  learner  will  select  from  four  (^)  choices  the  correct  answer  to 
eaqh  question. 

MiniflfUii:  9 

The  learner  will  identify  the  main  idea  of  a  story. 

Given  ten  (10)  short  stories,  the  learner  will  select  frt>iii  four  (^) 
choices  the  main  idea  for  each* 

Mininmm:  9 

The  learner  will  make  inferences  * 

Given  ten  (10)  short  stories  with  an  inference  question  for  each,  the 
learner  will  select  from  four  M  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each 
question. 

Mininnunt  9 
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8.3.8        The  learner  will  meke  predicticns. 

Given  ten  (10)  short  stories  with  a  prediction  question  for  eech^  the 
learner  will  select  from  four        choices  the  correct  answer  to  each 
question. 

Niniamm:  9 

8.U  The  learner  will  read  the  fcmrth  grade  reader  froift  a  basic  series. 

The  learner  will  read  aloud  to  the  teacher  one  story  from  a  fourth 
grade  reader. 

Word  errors  allowed:  5 

LEVEL  9 

9*1.1        The. learner  will  identify  synonyms. 

Given  twenty  (20)  sentences  each  with  an  underlined  word,  the  learner  ~ 
will  select  from  four  (^}  choices  the  word  that  has  the  same  meaning 
as  the  underlined  word.     _^  ^  • 

Minimum:    18  ,  " 

9.1*2        The  learner  will  make  auialogous  relationships. 

Given  fifteen  (15)  pairs  of  related  words  and  one  (1)  underlined  word^ 
the  learner  will  select  from  four  (*4)  choices  the  word* that  relates  to 
the  underlined  word  in  the  same  vay  as  the  pair  of  words. 

Minimum:  lu 

9.1.3        The  learner  will  classify^  phrases. 

Given  twenty-five  (25)  phrases,  the  learner  will  classify  them  as  to 
who,  what,  when,  how,  and  where . 

Minimum:    23  ; 

9.2.1        The  learner  will  identii^  phonetic  spellings. 

Given  twenty  (20)  wnrds  with  four  (^)  variatione  of  phonetic  spelllnfs 
for  each  and  a  pronunciation  key ,  the  learner  will  select  the  correct 
phonetic  spelling  fer  each  word. 

Minimum:    18  . 
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9.2.2  The  learner  will  identifjr  root  words, 
rf.  • 

Given  ten  (10)  words  with  suffixes,  the  learner  will  select  from  four 
l»*>  choices  the  correct  root  word  for  each.  ' 

Minimum:  9 

9.2.3  The  learner  will  apply  word  analysis  princip^et. 

Given  ten  flO)  twQ-syllai>le  nonsense  words  with  fofc  («♦)  choice*  for 
each,  the  learner  will  select  the  word  which  illustrates  the  phonic 
and  structural* principle  for  pronouncing  the  given  nord. 

Mitiimum:    9  *  .  * 

9.3 •!      ^  the  learner  will  maJce  judgments  as  ta  the  validity  of  statements. 

Given  a  story  to  read  and  ten  (10)  statements,  the  learner  will 
categorize  each  statement  as  probably  true,  probably  false  or  no 
evidence,  •  '  ~~   ^ —  — 

Minimum:  3 

9.3.2        The  learner  vrill  identify  comparisons  and  contrasts. 

Given  ten  (10)  short  stories  with  a  comparison  or  contrast  question  for 
each^  the- learner  will  select  from  four  (U)  choices  the  correct  answer 
to  each  question. 

Minimum:    9  -        *  ^ 

'9.3.3        The  learner  will  identify  main  ideas  in  an  outline* 

Given  three  (3)  stories  and  nine  (9)  questions  dealing  with  outline 
headings,  the  learner  will  select  froa  four  (u)  choices  the  correct 
answer  to  each  question. 

Mininmm:    8  - 

9.3.4  The  learner  will  identify  details  in  an  outline  from  a  story. 

Given  a  stcjty  and  an  outline  with  three  (3)  headings  and  nine  (9) 
detail  questions ♦  the  learner  will  select  from  four  (4)  choices  the 
correct  fiinswer  to  each  question. 

Minimum:    8  «  » 

9.3.5  The  learner  will  sequence  the  events  from  a  story. 

Given  a  short  story  and  eight  (8)  sentences  in  random  order,  the  learner 
will  number  the  sentences  in  the  order  that  they  happened  in  the^  story* 

Minimum:  8 

•»  * 
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9.3*6        Th«  learner  will  identify  cause  and  effect  relationships.  \  , 

Giien  ten  (10)  short  stories  with  a  cause  or  effect  question  for  esch, 
the  learner  will  select  from  four  (4)  choices  the  correct  answer  to 
each  question*  ^  * 

Miniahimt    9  '         *  ' 

9*3.7        The  learner  will  make  inferences 

Given  ten  (10)  short  stories  with  an  inference  question  for  ths 
learner  wiU  select  from  f .ur  (4)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each  ^ 
question* 

'  •  -,i 

Kinimum:    9  »  ' 

9.3,8        The  learner  will  make  predictions. 

Given' t«n  (10)  Short  stories  with  a  prediction  question  for  each,  the 
learner  will  select  from  four  (u)  choices-  the  correct  answer  to  each 
question,    ^  , 

*  ,      Hinimum:  9 

9.U  The  learner  will  read  the  fiftji  grade  reader  frotn  a  banic  series. 

The  learner  will  read  aleud  totha  teacher  one  story ^ from  a  fifth  . 
grade  reader. 

i 

Word  errors  allowed:*  5 

* 

/        '  *    '     LEVEt  10. 

10 .1.1      The  learner  will  make  analogous  relationships. 

Given  twenty  (20)  pair^  of  t^lated  words  and  <i>^;f^fit^^J«?jrio 
the  learrier  will  select  from  four  (M  choices  the  word  that  relatt.  to 
the  underlined  word  in  the  same  way  as  the  pair  of  words. 

»  > 

Minimum:    18  ' 
10.2         Tha  learner  will  identify  affixes  by  definition^. 

r^^mn  fiftreen  (15)  definitions  with  four  (»*)  choices  for  ••^h,  tha 
.    *      lelJSerTiU  sliect  ?he  werd  With  the  c.rrect  affix  for  a.ch  of  th. 
giv€pn  definitions. 

Kinimun:    l^*-  • 
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li)*.3.1      Th#.  learner  will  identify  cause  and  effect  relationehips . 

Gliren  five  (5)  selections  with  a  cause  and  effect  (juestion  for  each^ 
the  learner  will  select  from  four  (^)  choices  the  correct  answer  to 
each  question* 

Minimim:    ^  ^  ' 

10.3.2  The  learner  will  identify  suwnaries* 

Given  three  (3)  scL^ctions  with  four  (^)  main  Idea  and  suwmary 
questions  .for  each,  the  learner  will  select  from  three  (3)  choices  the 
correct  answer  to  each  quest ion • 

.  Minimum:    11  "  ^    ■  ^ 

10 .3 .3  The  learner  will  make  inferences* 

Given  ten  (10)  selections  with  an  infex*ence  question  for  each^  the 
learner  will  select  from  four  (h)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  fach 
question* 

Minimum:  9 

10.3.»^      The  learner  will  identify  comparisons  and  contrasts • 

Given  five  (5)  salections  with  two  (2)  questions  for  each,  the  learner 
will  select  from  four  M  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each  question* 

Minimum:  9 

10*3*5      The  learner  will  outline  a  selection* 

Given  a  selection  and  ten  (10)  questions  dealing  with  outline  headings 
and  subheadings,  the  learner  will  select  from  four  M  choices  the 
correct  answer  to  each  question* 

Minimum:    9  , 

10*3*6      The  learner  will  interpret  graphic  materials. 

Given  maps,  charts  and  graphs  with  ten  (10)  questions  concerning  the 
interpretation  ,ef  these  materials,- the  learner  will  select  from  four 
M  choices  the  correct  answer  to  ea^  question* 

Minimum:  9 
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10.3.7      TKt  l€arn»  will  Identify  the  mood  of  a  story  and  tht  author's  Intant* 

Given  five  (S)  short  stories  with  a  question  concerning  the  wood  of 
the  story,  the  learner  will  select  frort  feur  (4)  cholcee  the  corract 
answer  to  each  question 

and 

Given  five  (5)  short  stories  with  a  question  conceminit  the  author^t 
intent,  the  learner  will  select  from  four  M  choices  the  correct 
answer  to  each  question.  * 

Minitnum:       Part  t 
4  Part  II 

10. 3. t      The  learner  will  identify  traits  and  feelings  of  characters. 

Given  ten  (10)  short  stories  with  a  question  conceming  the  traits  ♦ 
and  feelings  of  the  main  characters,  the  learner  will  select  fron  thrae 
(3)  cheices  the  correct  answer  to  each  question. 

Minimum:  9 

10 >         The  learjper  will  read  the  sixth  grade  reader  from  a  basic  series. 

The  learner  will  read  aloud  to  the  teacher  one  story  fiH>m  a  sixth 
grade  reader. 

Word  errors  allowed:  5 

LEVEL  11 
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11.1.1      The  learner  will  identijfy  meanings  of  figurative  language  and  colloquial 
expressions* 

Given  twenty  (20/ figuratlv^ir^expressiohs,  the  learner  will  select  from 
a  list  of  meaninif  the  itj^int  that  best  interprets  each  expression < 

tfiniimin:  18 

11 41^2      The  learner  will  idantijl^  meanings  of  homonymig  synonyms  and  antonyms. 

Given  ten  (10)  sentences,  the  leader  will  select  from  four  (^)  choices 
the  homonym  that  cerrectly  completes  each  sentence. 

/and  * 

Given  ten  (10)  words,  the  learner 'will  select  from  four  (^)  cholcas 
the  synonvm  for  each  ^iven  word* 

^  and 

Glv.n  Un  (10)  'Jords*  th.  l.an.r  will  «.l.ct  frop  four  (u)  cholcti  th§ 
untonym  for  ««ch  giv.n  word.  .  * 

^6*J  342        *  ^ 


Minimum:    9.  Part  I-',  . 

9  Part  11,'      .   •        .  ■    •   .  ■ 

.  ■  9  Part  ill.    •    .  , 

■       .  .      ■  ■  ...  '  ^ 

The  learner  i^ill  use  context  clues  to  infer  the  meaning  f6r  the 
nonsense  word  in  each  sentence. 

Given  ten  (10)  tSehtencea;,  each  containing  one  jionsense*  word,  the  ' 
learner  will  select  from 'four  l^)  choices  ;the  meaning  which  will  beat, 
complete  each  sentence.  •  ,  *  . 
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Th^e  learn'er  will -jnike  .afaalogouif  rjslitionships. 

Given  twenty  (20)  pairs  of  related  words  and  one  (1)  underlined  word,  ^ 
the  learner  will  select  from  foxir  M  choices  the  word  that  relates  to 
the  underlined  word  in  the  same  way  as  the%pair  of  words'. 

Mi^i»iOT:  18 

The  learner  will  demonstrate  use  of  the  dictionary; 

Given  excerpts  from  a  dictionary  and  ten  (10)  miestions  on  locating 
entry  words,  etymology  of  words,  pronunciations  of  words,  and  parts 
of  speech',  the  learner  will  select  from  four  (4)  choices  the  correct 
answer  to  ^each  question. 

^  .  and 

Given  excerpts  from  a  dictionary  and  ten  (10)  qu^stisfns  on  meaning*  Of 
words;  the  learner  will  select  from  four  M  choices  ^the  dorrect  answer 
to  each  question. 

Mii^mum:    9  Part  I 
9  Part  II 

The  learner  will  apply  word  analysis  principles. 

Given  ten  (XO)  polysyllabic  nonsense  words  and  four  (U)  choices  /or  each 
the  learner  will  select  the  answer  which  illustrates  the  pjiohic  and 
Structural  principle  for  dividing  the  given  #6rd; syllables. 

Minimum:    9        *  •  t 

The  learner  will  identify  words  with,  multiple  meanings  and  mrultiple 
pronunciations*  '  ' 

Given  twenty  (20)  phonetically  spelled  words  with  diacritical  markin| 
and  two  (2)  sentences  for  each,  the  learner  will  select  the  sentencj 
in  which  that  word  i^  used.  ^ 

Minimum:  -  IS.     -  \ 


11^3.1     yhm  l€fm«r  will  recognize  propaganda  and  persuasion. 

Given  ten  (10)  selections  with  a  propaganda  and^  persuasion  question  for 
,  each,  the  learner  wiliv^elect  from  four  (i^)  choices  the  correct  answer* 
to  each  question.  \ 

-\  .   ^        "  * 

Minimum:    9  \  »  ' 

11.3.2  'J^.af  learaer  will  identify  time  relationships. 

*  -       '  \  '  • 

Given  five  (5)  paragraphs,  each  with  four  («♦)  sentences  in  randon 
order,  the  learner  will  select  from  foui-  (»♦)  choices  the  correct  time 
.  sequence  arrangement  for  each  paragraph. 

'   '       and  =  ' 

Given  five  f 5)  selections  with  a  time  relationship  question  for  each, 
the  learner  will  select  from  four  (u)  choices  the  correct  answer  to 
each  question. 

Minimum:    ^  Part  I 

^  Part  II  .      .  ' 

11.3.3  The  learner  will  identx^ iummaries. 

^    Given  three  (3)  selections*  wi^S"four~C*)  main  idea  and  suwnary  ' 
questions,  for  each,  the  learner  will  select  from  three  (3)  choices  the  s 
correct  answer  to  each  question.  ' 

Minimum:    11^.  . 

■      ,  .      ■■  «^ 

11  ^3. U       The  ieamey  will  identify  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

Given  five  (S)  selections  with  a  cause  and  effect  question  for  each, 
the  learner  will  select  from  four  X^)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  ^ 
each  .question.  ^    '  '  * 

Minimum:  >^  '    ^  \  * 

11.3.»5      ""The  learner  will'  make  inferences.  ' 

Given  ten  (10)  selections  with  ax\  inference  question  for  eath,  the 
learner  wilT  select  from  four*  (4)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each 
qxiestion^  ^       ,  ^  . 

Minintuil:  9 

11.3 .6 #    The  learner  Hill  identify  comparisons  and  contrasts. 

/oi^in  five  (5)  selections  with  a  comparison  and  contrast  question  for 
each,  the  learner  will  select  from  fotir  (k)  choices  the  correct  answer 
te  each  question.  ' 

Minimum:  4 
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11.3#7      Thm  learner  will  ontlitui  a  selection.  , 

Given  a  selection »  a  blank  outline »  and  thirteen  (X3) ''quest ions  dealinf 
with  outline  headings  and  subheadings ,  .  the  learnei^  will  seiect  .fe?o« 
four  (U)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each  question. 


11.3.8 


HihiinuiR:  12 

The  learner  will  interpret  graphic  materials. 

Given  maps,  charts  and  graphs  with  ten  (10)  jjjuestions  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  these  materials »  the  lea<%er  will  select  Aran  four 
(4)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each  question/^ 

.  *   ,  *     ^  ,  *  ,• 

Minimum:    9  • 

The  learner  will  read  the  seventh  grade  reader  from  a  basic  series* 

The  learner  will  read  aloud  to  the  teacher  one  story  from  a  seventh 
grade  reader.  *  " 

Word  errws  allowed:   .5  ^  * 
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*  Lesson  Plan 

Scope 

The  following  lesson  plan  will  covet  most  instruction  for  most  of 
the  relevant  parts  (marked  by       of  the  short  temr  objective  written  below. 
In  other  words,  only  those  items  marked  with  an  asterick  will  be  ^^p^^«  '* 
The  other  enabling  skills  have  already  been  mastered;  thus,  they  will  merely 
be  reviewed  and  practiced  during  the  whole  segment  of  the  lesion^.  Of 
course,  the  particular  items  wilj  change  (i.e.,  from  the  plural  ending  - 
es,  to  the  verb  tense  ending  -  £,  to  the  verb  tense  ending  -  ies,  etc.)> 
but  the  basic  arrangement  will  be  maintained. 
Objective  » 

Given  a  40-'item  criterior-referenced  test  which  consists  of  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  the  skills  written  below,  Billy  will  write  answers  with 
95%  accuracy. 

1.  Recognize  that  ^  is  used  to  indicate  possession. 

2.  Recognize  that  er  and  or  are  used  to  indicate  agent  or  doer. 

3.  Recognize  that  £  is  used  to  indicate  the  plural  form  of  nouns. 
*4.    Hecognize  that  £8  is  used  to  indicate  the  plural  form  of  nouns.  ^ 

5.  Recognize  that  ies  is  used  to  indicate  the  plural  form  of  nouns. 

6.  Recognize  that  ves  is  used  to  indicate  the  plural  form  of  nouns. 
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*  7.    lUicogxtlztt  that  £  Is  used  to  indicate  the  present  tense  of 
verbs. 

^  8.    Recognlxe  that  ies  Is  used  to  Indicate  the  present  tense  of 
verbs. 

,  * 

.  9.    Recognize  that  Ing  Is  used  to  Indicate  the  progressive  fense 
ot  verbs. 

'^lO.    Recognize  that  ed  Is  used  to  indicate  the  past  tense 
of  verbs. 

11.  Recognize  that  er  is  used  tt)  Indicate  the  ^ovparmtlve  fom^ 
of  adjectives. 

12.  Recognize  that  est  is  used  to  indicate ^fiQ  superlJiflve  for« 
of  adjectives.  ^  ^'^^r 

13.  Identify  root  words  with  n  endings. 

14.  Identify  root  words  with  est  endings. 

15.  Identify  root  words  with  er  endings. 
♦16.    Identify  root  words  with  ed  endings.  • 

17.    Identify  root  words  with  ing.  endings. 
Initial  Presentation 

Blllyt  the  first  thlng^^you  will  do  in  the  next  few  days 
is  learn  soBe  word  endings.    Do  you  know  what  word  endings 
are?    Here  la  what  some  of  them  look  like,  and  what  they 


(Present  Billy  with  a  set  of  various  model  word  endings.) 

took  these  over^  They^re  a  lot  like  the  letters  you  put  on 
the  midm  of  other  worde,  aren't  tbey?  And  you  have  already 
leemed  those  other  endings*  Here  are  the  ones  you  already 
know* 

Present  Billy  with  complete  model  of  word  endings. 

tn  fact,  you  got  all  of  these  endings  right  when  I  gave  you 
a  test  a  few  days  ago  (pointing  out  the  ones  he  got  correct) , 
so  the  ones  you're  looking  at  now  are  probably  familiar;  that 
la,  you've  probably  seen  them  before.    Have  you  seen  them 
before?    Good.  ^ 

(Present  BUly  with  picture  car4  showing  one  box.) 

Howt  Billy how  many  objects  are  there  in  this  plctiure? 

That's  right!    Good.    The|;erTs^only  one  box  (emphasizing  the 
word  *'box").    Now»  here  is  the  word  for  that  picture* 
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(PrMmt  Billy  vlth  a  card  vhlch  hai^  the  word  **box'*  written  oa 
It  and  pronounce  the  word  ^%ox*Vfbr  him.) 

Cea  you  reed  that  word  for  ae?    Thetis  tight,  Billy!    it  eeye 

(Present  Billy  with  e  card  showing  two  boxes.) 

Nov,  Billy,  look  at  th^s  picture  (pointing) •    How  wmy  objects 
do  y<ht  see?  •         *  . 

I 

Right  %    There  are  two  boxes  Ctsphasizing  the  e£  ending). 

XPresent  Billy  with  a  card  ,which  has  the  word  **boxee*'  written  on 
It-)  ~" 

Nbw,  look  at  the  word  for  this  picture.  It  is  '^oxes^  (emphasising 
the  mm). 

Now,  it's  your  turn.    Gen  you  read  this  word? 
That's  good,  Billy:    It  says  "boxis". 

Now,  Billy,  I  want  you  to  look  closely  at  these  two  words  (pointing 
to  the  word  cards)  •    Tou  can  see  that  the  word  which  seane  only  one 
box  dbes  not  have  an  extra  ending.    But  th#  word  i^ch  means  more 
than  one  box  is  spelled  with  an  es  on  the  end.    Thie  ie  Just  like 
when  you  add  ji  to  the  word  *'cat'*  when  you  are  talking  about  aore 
than  one  cat,^and  you  have  already  learned  how  to  do  that«  The 
.only  difference  now  is  that  we  added  the  letters  ee  instead  of  s^. 
xdfercan  see  that  when  we  add  letters  onto  the  end  of  a  word,  we 
change  its  oeaning.    When  we  added  the  e£  to  the  word  ''box,"  we 
■ade  the  word  iMan  nore  than  one* 

(jPreaent  Billy  with  picture  cards~one  showing  one  church;  another 
showing  three  churches,    Alpo,  present  hia  with  word  carda— one 
with  the  word  *'church";  another  with  the  word  *!churches"t) 

Billy,  1  want  you  to  look  at  these  four  cards.    This  is  a  picture 
of  three  churches  (pointing  to  the  pictxire  card).    Can  you  point 
to  the  word  which  describes  the  picture  of  three  churches? 

That's  great,  Billy!    The- word  la  "churches"  and  it  haa  an  as 
on  the  end.    Now,  can  you  read  this  word  for  fM?    (?olnt  to  the 
card  with  the  word  "church") 

Sure,  it  eays  "church"  and  it  aeana  only  one  church. 

Okay,  let's  try  a  few  aore  to  aake  sure  you  have  the  idea. 

OPresent  aore  sibsples  for  this  concept*    Use  pictures  of  objects 
whose  words  end  in  ch,  sh,  £,  x,  and  £,  und  whose  plural  forms  are 
aade  by  adding  es»    The  es  wllT  be  underlined  in  each  plural  fora 
of  the  words.) 
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okay,  Billy,  now  that  vou  know  that  bv  adding  the  letters  e»  to  certain 
words,  we  can  make  them  mean  **more  than  one**.    In  fact,  %#henever  we  add 

any  letters  onto  a  v;ord,  we  change  the  meaning  of  the  word.    Thia  is 
what  you  will  be  doing  the  next  few  days*    The  onlv  difference  is  that 
we  won't  keep  using  pictures*    »?ust  the  same,  your  job  doesn't  change^^^r 
you're  still  recognizino  that  letters  on  the  end  of  words  change  their 
meanings ♦ 

Here  is  the  way  I  will  be  asking  you  questions*    First,  I  will  say'' the 
whole  thing,  Xike  this: 

witches  means  more  than  one  witch 

^  You  will  look  at  the  wqrds  as  I  say  them*    Then  I  will  take  away  the 
answer  and  say  the  first  nart  again: 

witches  means* 

then  vou  will  sav  the  rest — that's  dralled  the  answer.    The  first  ending 
vou  will  learn  is  the  es^  ending  which  indicates  the  plural,  or  "more  than 
one"  form  of  nouns.    Here  are  some  examples. 

) Present  Billy  with  a  set  of  sentences  incorporating  plural  nouns  formed 
with  es. ) 

I  will  ask  vou  questions  in  another  wav,  too*    This  time,  I  will  show  you 
a  sentence  vdth. a  word  left  out.    Also*  I  will  show  you  three  words,  one 
of  which  goes  in  the  blank  where  the  word  was  left  out  of  the  sentence. 
Like  this,  , 

You  mav  make  three 

i>  — ^   .  -  - 

wish    "  wishes  wish's 

Then  I  will  say  the  sentence*  leaving  out  the  missing  word,  and  you  will 
choose  the  correct* word  from  the  three  choices,  and  write  the  word  ^in 
the  blank.     Here  are  some  examoles. 

(Present  Billy  with  a  set  of  sentences  and  word  choices.) 

See?    These  are  the  same  as  oart  of  the  word  endings  I  showed  you  before 
(pointing  to  the  section  of  es  nlurals  in  the  cojiolete  set^of  word  endingt* 

Before  vou 're  through  you  will  knov^  all  of  these  without' even  thinking. 

But  first,  you  will  learn  the  es  endina.to  indicate  the  plural  form  of  nouns* 

1  know  that  it  will  be  hard  to  learn  that  letters  added  onto  words  make 
them  mean  something  different.    So,  I  have  underlined  *the  important  letters. 
When  we  are  practicing,  you  should  pav  special  attentiqn  tS  these  underlined 
letters.    It  will  Kelp  you  get  the  right  answers*    Now,  tell  me,  what 
letters  will  you  concentrate  on  the  mojst  and  how  are  thev  marked? 

» 

Present  Billv  with  an  example:  classes  '  ^ 
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PrMtnt  Billy  with  an  example:  claaaee 

That's  right!    The  underlined  letters,        are  the  ones  you 
vUl  concentrate  on.    It  Is  kind  of  hard  to  raMaber  all 
this.  Isn't  It?    But,  I  know  you  vlll  be  able  to  learn  the«. 
In  fact,  you  will  be  able  to  recognize  theft  without  even 
having  to  think  about  it  (soiling) . 

Tou  see,  it's  isportant  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  word  , 
endings  quickly  and  easily.    Do  you  know  vhy?«..¥ellt  1*11 
tell  you*    It's  so  you  will  be  able  to  understand  what  you 
are  reading  vhen  you  read  a  book  about  sports ,  a  Mad  uga-» 
sine,  or  anything  else  you  read.    For  exaaple,  you  vlll 
know  right  away  whether  the  man  received  one  punch  or  aaiiy 
punches  on  the  nose.    Later,  when  you  have  to  do^  a  lot  of 
reading,  it  will  be  extra  hard  if  you  can't  tinders tand  what 
the  words  nean,  and  it  would  take  too  long  if  you  had  to 
stop  and  think  about  what  each  word  means.    Another  reason 
why  it's  laportant  to  learn  to  recognize  what  Word  endings 
aeain  is  so  you  can  understand  what  people  ate  saying  to  you. 
Can  you  imagine  having  to  ask  your  ?«E.  coach  what  he  meant 
when  he  told  you  to  throw . three  passes  to  the  receiver? 
And,  what  if  you  didn't  ask  him,  but  threw  only  one  pass? 
Don't  you  think  he  would  be  pretty  mad?    So,  you  will  learn 
to  recognize  these  endings  without  even  having  to  stop  and 
think  about  them*  , 

All  riahti  Bill-,  I  h ^^'e  only  one  *^ure  thin^  to  tell  vou  about* 
It  is  how  I  will  check  to  see  how  much  you  have  learned. 

First,  I  will  give  you' a  sheet  like  this  each  day.    It  has 
exercises  involving  the  plur,al  ending  e£  on  it.    I  will  ask 
you  to  answer  each  item  as  q[uickly  and  accurately  as  you  can 
by  writing  the  answer* 

CPresent  Billy  with  #  sample  practice  test.) 


O?otice  that  the  lefters  et>        net:  underlined*    So/ you 
will  have  to  try  to  remember  that  those  letters  mean  "more 
than  one^'  without  the  lixie  to  help  you. 

Next,  afiteif  you  have  learned  the  es  ending  for  plural  nouns, 
t,will  give  you  pra^ctice  and  a  test  on  all  the  word  endings 
^ecausef later,  you  «ill  have  to  know. them  all  just  like  me, 
your  Dad,  Larry  Czonka,  Coach  Funderburk,  and  other  Important 
people.         ..^'^  V/ 

.,  >  -  4k. 

Okay,  I've  told  you  what  you  will  be  doing  and  how  you  will 
do  it*    00  you  have  some  quest;lons  for  me? 

(Answer  quest ionsif 

'    '  '         \  '  ■  378 


■   ••   -  ■        1-  ■ 

You  wlli  proUbly  h«v«  aori  que«tlon«  Uttr.    Tlut*«  good. 
UhMi«v«t  you  ar*  con£\»««d  or  don't  und«r«t«nd  soMthlni, 
uk  M  to  explain  It  to  you.    1^11  b«  glad  to  anavat  aU 

ir  quaatlonaj  othar»rl«a,  you  will  have  a  hardar  tl»a 
.aatnlng  the«a  wrd  ending*.    Now,  let's  practice  with 
as  ending  which  naans  "wore  than  one." 

tructlon  anij  Practice 

_  itructlon  will  eaeentjl^lly  be  a  reiteration  of  the 
InfotMtlon  presented  earlier'.  Inetruct lone  will 

▼ary  on  examles  to  aalntaln  Interest,  but  basically,  the 
cnix  o£  tS^§b«ents  will  be  kept  as  sl«llar  as  possible 
to  reduce  tonfuslon.    Of  course,  aodlflcatlons  will  be 
Mde  for  teaching  the  different  skllla,  e.g.,  verb  tenae 
endings,  root  words.) 

With  regard  to  practice,  the  following  steps  will  be 
plenented  repeatedly  until  the  objective  Is  aasteredt 

CI)    Present  varloua  plural  es.  nouns  using  a  pro«ptlng 
■ethod.    The  layout  for  this  method  Is  below: 


I  Presant  the  Pair 
Orally  and  Visually 

churchef  meana  more 
than  on*  church 

bossjM  tMsns  oore 
than  one  boss 

dishes  aaans  acre 
than  one  dish 

foxes  Means  store 
than  one  fox 

qultea  iMana  lore 

than  on«  quia 

etc. 


I  Preaent 

The  Stimulua 

churches  means 


bosses  means 


dishes  means 


foxes  means 


quizes,  means 


etc. 


Billy's  Raaponse 


etc. 


C2)    After  BUly  has  practiced  using  the  prompting  method  above 
praaent  the  as  plural  endings  In  a  different  way.    In  this 
case*  BUly'Vraaponses  will  be  written  (the  form  used 
during  evaluation) . 

Billy's 
Written  Kesponse 


1  Preaent  the  Pair 
Visually 

Tou  may  make  three 

_• 

wish    wishes   "  wish's 
etc.  ' 


I  Present 

The  Stimulus 

You  may  make 
three  . 
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Mott  practiet  of  this  typ«  will  b«  u««d  bi£iui«  ft  ^ 
motm  closaly  rMMblM  thA  font  usad  In  rraluatloit* 
Ths  itMM  irlU  bt  varlad  to  salntmln  l^itarMt  and 
mhanct  ttotlviitlpn. 

Thvoughout  flttp0  1  and  2^  apadflc  faadback  will  bm 
glT«a  Including  dlacuaalon  eonearnlng  cotifualon« 
*  BUly  will  ba  contimtoualy  pralaad  for  corract  ra^* 
aponaaa  until  avaluation,  of  tha  abort  tan  obJtactiTa 
Indlcataa  an  IpproraMnt  of  at  laaat  lOX. 

(3)    Praaant  Billy  with  a  practica  taat«    Sajt  Btlly^ 
writa  tba  anavar  to  aach  itM  aa  accurataly  aa  you 
can.    Work  aa  quickly  aa  poaaib|,ai  but  ba  auta  your 
anavata  ara  accurata.    Thia  ia  ji^^  a  tiaad  taat. 

Whan  Billy  coaplataa  tha  taat  ^th  35%  or  graatar 
accuracy^  avmluata  watary  of #tha  abort  tarn  objactiva« 

Iraluation^  ' 

Wian  Initial  aaatary  of  tha  aa  ^plural  andinga  ia  attainad, 
a  40  itaai  critarion^rafarancad  taat  conaiating  of  a  rapra- 
adntatiTa  aakpla  of  nord  andinga  will  ba  adainiatarad*  Thia 
vUl  occur  aa  aoon  aa  it  ia  cartain  that  raaclniacanea  haa  had^ 
a  chanca  to  affact  parfor«anca.    Of  couraa»  adainiatratiout  ^ 
acoringt  and  intarpratation  iaatructiona  for  tha  taat  will  ba 
folloirad  in  ordar  to  acquira  aa  accurata  maaauranant  aa  poaaibla« 

Wian  aaatary  ia  initially  attainad  for  tha  abort  tan  oh^ 
JaetiTa^  (i-a.^  95Z  accuracy),  practica  on  tha  vbola  irill  con«» 
tlnua  half  again  aa  long*  aa  it  took  Billy  to  attain  initial 
saatary.    Than »  araluat ion  will  occur  again. 

Gan#i^ari2atlon  and  Transfer 


Zaatructiona  throughout  tha  atratagy  will  asphaaisa  tha 
uaa  of  akill  in  racognialng  word  andinga  in  qthar  aituationa. 
iaida  from  thoaa  alraady  «antionad  in  aactlon  A#  I  will  point 
out  aiailaritiaa  and  diffaranpaa  batwaan  tha  laarning  aituation 
aind  warioua  traw^  .  —  

Billyt  auppoaa  you  wantad  to  writa  a  lattar  to  Lurry  Caonka. 
Ona  of  tha  quaatipna  you  wantad  to  aak  hiai  waa  how  aany  gaahagj 
punchaa,  and  acratehaa  ha  uaually  gata  iH  ona  football  gaail. 
Tou  would  hava  to  know  how  to  writa  tha  worda.    Bow  would  you 
apall  "acratchaa?" 

That*a  right*  BiXl^   Tou  would  writa  tha  word  ''acratch^^  and 
add  aa  to  tha  and. 

\  . 
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Tim*  a  you  wanttd  to  ta^k  to  hla  and  t«l^  him  that  on* 
tlM  whan  you  vara  playing  football,  you  got  a  daap  cut  aad 
had  to  gat  20  atiechaa*  you  would  hava  to  ltMw  vtiatliar  to 
•ay  tha  word  a<tltoh,  or  tha  word  stltchaa.    Tou  woiuld 
daclda  uhmth^f  ot  not  to  add      in  tha  smm  way  you  k!^)Mr 
that  "stltchaa .aaana  aora  thai  ona  stitch."   But  70U 
wouldn't  want  to  hava  to  stop  and  think  about  tha  axaiyla, 
and  you  wouldn't  hava  It  In  front  of  you  lika  you  did 
during  practlca.    Tou  would  hava  to  thlnk~ot  tha  wo^d  In 
your  haad.    Tou  would  not  hava  thrM  words  to  choosa  f roa, 
althar.    In  your  alnd*  you  would  hava  to  know  that  tha  . 
word  haa  an  aa'on  It^    Can  you  undarstand  tha  dlffarancaa, 
but  still  saa  how  It's  kind  of  tha  ssaa  thing?  TEBklflC! 

Hhan  it's  posflbla,  I  will  gulda  Billy  Into'  tranafar 
situations  to  la&  hla  actually  axparlanca' tha  slvllarltlsa 
and  dl^arencaa.  'for  sxaapla*  I  will  ask  hla  quastloha 
raqulrlng  anawara  Involving  nouna  aada  plural  with  as ,  •«! 
haya  hla  wrlta  tha  anawara. 


PRACTICE  TEST 


1.  You  may  hmve  thrive  ^ 

gueM  guestes 

2.  Tom  brokife  two  ^ 


guess '  s 


dishes 


dish  ^ 


dish's 


3.    Billy  made  A's  on  all  of  the   

quiz's^        quiz.  quizes 


4.    Mary  has  many  pretty  ^ 
dress  dresses 


dress* a 


5,  Place  the 
~     ^  boxea 


box^ 


on  the  table,  < 


6«    There  are  many  pretty 
beach  beaches 


beach's 


in. Florida, 


7.    The  good  falty  will  grant  them  five 
wish's        wish  wishes 


8.    The  gypsies  ate  the  basket  of 

peach      peaches  peach"^ 


9.    After  the  storm,  many  . 

branches       branch  branches 


fell  off  the  trees. 


10.    Please  get  out.  six 


glasses 


glass's      ^  glass. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  WORD  ENDINGS 

Did  you  see  those  shiny  ? 
star        stars  star's 

- 

J*ck  ^  ^the  street  this  aoming, 

crossed        crossing  crosses 

There  are  many  trees,  but^  this  ia  the  ^ 

big       bigger  faigj;est 

This  is  M)at  and  ball, 

Billy's        Billy,  .Billys 

We  picked  many  ^  , 

daisy ^s       daisies  daisy 


She  hard  before  every  exsar 

studies        studying   ^  study 

A  person  who  farms  is 'a 


farm        farming  farmer 

My  rope  is   than  Bob's, 

longest       longer  long 

Indians  used  ^to  kill  animals  for  food. 

knives        knife's  knife 

We  were  when  the  clock  struck  nine, 

sleep        sleeping      ,  sleeped 

Each  year  mother  cans  -  _ 

peach '  8         peach        peaches  ^ 

The  man  in  the  movie  is  an  ;   


acting        actor  acts 

The  dog  _^  whenever  a  car  comes  near. 

barks        barking  barked 

Circle  the  words  which  have  endings: 

chest  parked  ring 

bom  blackest  smaller 

cheer  red*  "  broken 


3b:; 
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Lessdh  Plan 


Scope  *  \^ 

.  This  lesson  plan  is  designed  to  teach  the  learner  how  *to  skim  for 
details  andegeneral  information*    The  details  help  to  understand  the 
main  idea.    They  may  give  examples  or  additional  information,  or  present 
evidence  to  support  a  point.    This  lesson  plan  include^  skimming  for 
details  only. 

Objective:  7,3.2  ^ 

"^^""^Given  a~8tory  with  numbered  paragraphs  arid  five  (5)  sentences  with 
details  from  the  story,  the  learner  will  skim  l^he  story  to  determine  the 
number  of  the  paragraphs  in  which  each  detail  is  located. 


Initial  Presentatio 
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Get  the  students'  attention  by  excitedly  telling  them  that  they  are 
.going  to  read  in  a  different  way  toddy.    First,  read  and  explain  the  ob- 
jective to  them.    Tell  the  students  that  rather  than  read  the  whole  story, 
they  are*  going  to  sikim  a  very  interesting  s»tory  for  some  important  details. 
Stress  the  importance  of  noting  what  he  or  she  thinks  is  important  and 
'  Concentrate  on  that.    A  question  might  come  to  mind.    How  does  one  know 
which  details  are  important?    First,  the  purpose  in  reading  must  be  clear. 
Ask  yourself:  What-am  I«  trying  to  learn?    Tell  the  studentar  that  once 
they  decide  what  their  purpose  in  reading  is,  they  will  be  better  able  to 
decide  which  details,  they  must  remember. 

For  example,  consider  the  details  in  the  following  paragraph.  Skim 
the  paragraph  to  learn  about  the  conestoga  wagon  in  American  History. 
The  chimes  of  the  bells  fastened  above  the  necks  of  the  horses 
and  the  rumble  of  the  sturdy  wheels  of  the  conestoga  wagon  were 

.  '  3b6 
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familiar  sounds  along  the  highways  of  America^  during  the  last  part 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Thousands  of  these  brightly  painted  freight  carriers  moved  slowly 
along  the  roads,  drawn  by  sleek,  powerful  horsey  which  were  driven 
by  a  teamster  whith  a  whip  under  his  arm  and  a  "stogie"  in  his  mouth. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  of  these  wagons  was  built  in  the 
Conestog^  Valley  in  Pennsylvania  and  received  its  name  from  the 
valley.    These  picturesque  and  distinctively  American  vehicles, 
with  their  curved  bottoms,  and  white  canvas  covers,  were  invariably 
painted  red  or  blue  and  could  carry  five  or  six  tons  of  ^freight. 
They  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  America,  helping 
to  link  our  great  country  together  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
other  means  of  long  distance  transportation*    During  the  Revolution 
they  were  used  to  carry  supplies  to  the  American  forces,  and  later 
to  carry  the  settlers  and  their  families  to  the  new  lands  of  the 
West,  in  which  period  they  were  known  as  a  prairie  schooner. 
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Ask  the  students  for  the  tuain  idea  of  this  paragraph •    It  Is  well 
stated  In  sentence  five  C5)  •    Read  the  sentence  again.  ^  Details  that* 
explain  or  support  this  main  idea  will  be  important  for  an  xmderstanding 
of  the  paragraph.    Ask  for  these  details.    The  first  sentence  tells 
when  the  conestoga  wagons  were  ixi  common  use*    The  second  sentence  tells 
how  many  wagons  there  were  and  how  they  were  drawn.    Later  we  learn  how 
much  freight  the  wagons  could  carry/  Two  more  ijnportaht  details  appear 
in  the  last  sentence,  supporting  the  idea  that  conestoga  wagons  played 
an  impo^ant  part  in  the  history  of  our  country.    Tell  the  stxulents  that 
the  most  important  details  in  the  paragraph  might  be  listed  like  this :^ 

1.  Conestoga  wagons  were  common  during  the  last  part  of  the 
18th  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 

2.  *There  were  thousands  of  such  wagons. 

3.  A  wagon  could  carry  five  or  six  tons  df  freight. 

4.  During  the  Revolution,  conestoga  wagons  carried  supplies  to 
American  forces. 

5.  Later  they  carried  settlers  to  the  West. 

Be  sure  to  tell  the  students  that  the  other  details  in  the  para^ 
graph   are  Interesting  and  colorful,  but  do  not  play  an  important  part 
in  lyftlping  one  to  understand  the  part  conestoga  wagons  played  in  American 
history. 

Remind  students  that  when  thyy  are  reading  materials  that  contain  many 
detalls,do  not  try  to  remember  every  detail.  ,  Recall  the    purpose  in 
reading.    Ask  yourself  which  details  are  important  for  tinderstanding  the 
main  idea  and  concentrate  on  fixing  those  details  in  your  mind. 
Instruction  and  Practice 

The  students  will  be  provided  witfti  a  braille  or  large  print  textbook. 
Braille  writers  will  also  be  provided  for  braille  students.    The  teacher 


will  *oign  a  given  lesson  in^tke  textbook  with,  directions  as  to  ^at  to 
do.    For  example:    turn  to  page  108  and  work  out  exercise  15. 
Exetciae  15 

Read  each  paragraph  belov  according  to  suggcstioni  given.  Then 
•  «- 

follow  the  directions  for  writing  your  answers.    The  main  idea  in 

this  paragraph  is  stated  in  the  first  sentence •    List  the  details 

that  support  that  main  idea, 

Robert  Fulton  was  a  talented  Inventor.      As  a  young  man,  he  Invented 
a  systea  for  getting  canal  boats  from  one  level  to  another  by  hauling 
.    ^hfa  up  a  ranp.    He  tried  unsuccessfully  to  sell  It  to  both  England  and 
France  which  was  then  at  war.    He  designed  the  first  steamboat  that  made 
-/  money  for  Its  owner.    But  all  of  his  life  he  had  a  secret  ambition.  He 

wanted  ,,^  be  a 'famous  painter. 

In  this  paragraph, the  first  sentence  states  the  main  idea.  SkSSa 
for  details  that  are  not  Important  for  an  understanding  of  that  idea. 

Southern  Brazil  produces  agricultural  products,  cattle,  and 
lumber.    Farmers  grow  large  amounts  of  com,  tobacca,  and  rice.  Most 
of  the  com  is  fed  to  pigs  as  In  this  country.    Good  grazing  lands 
support  beef,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  qiuntities  of  meat  ate  frozen  and 
canned  and  shipped  overseas.    The. forest  of  Southern  Brazil  contains 
pine  trees  of  good  quality  and  size,  and  these  are  sent  by  rail  to  the 
country's  cities  and  seaports.    However,  railroads  do  not  reach  every  part 
of  Brazil,  ^n  fact,  some  sections  of  the  country  can  hardly  ie.  reached 
at  all. 

Aft^r^ finishing  these  two  paragraphs,  have  students  check  and 
discuss  in  the  classroom  for  understanding.    Skimming  for  details  will 
be  individual  and  group  work  for  at  least  five^days. 
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To  reinforce  this  lesson,  ask  the  students  to  choose  paragraphs  of 
interest  and  to  skim  for  the  most  important  details  for  understanding  the 
main  idea  and  to  bring  to  class  for  a  discussion.    Ask  students  to  choose 
interesting  paragraphs  so  everyone  will  be  eager  to  participate.  Hope- 
fully,  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  determine  how  well  the  lesson  was 
understood. 

Evaluation  . 

Upon  completion  of  this  objective,  the  students  will  be  given  a 
written  test  to  determine  how  well  they  can  skim  for  details.     If  mastery 
is  not  attained  at  this  point,  the  objective  will  be  retaught  at  a  later 
date.       '  ^  . 

Generalization  and  Transfer 

Skimming  a  reading  assignment  is  a  good  way  to  get  a  general  idea' 
of  what  it  is  about  before  starting  to  study  it.  Instruction  throughout 
the  learning  period  will  focus  on  how  to  skim  for  details. 

The  understanding  gained  from  the  lesson  on  skimming  for,  details 
may  be  used  in  many  instances.    Skimming  may  be  used  in  the  *fol lowing  ways: 

1.  Skimming  the  news  for  information 

2.  Skimming  books  in  the  library  for  a  given  topic 

« 

3.  Skimming  prices  in  the  grocery  store 

4.  Skimming  novels  of  interest 

5.  '    Skimming  charts,  maps,  and  tables  for  information 

6.  Skimming  the  telephone  directory  for  certain  names. 
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Lesson  Plan  1 

This  lesson  plan  is  designed  to  teach  the  meanings  of  antonyms,  ' 

V  - 

homonyms,  and  synonyms. 
Objective;  8,1,2 

The  learner  will  identify  antonyms,  synonyms,  and  homonyms.  Given 
twenty  (20)  pairs  of  word^s  in  which  each  pair  are  homonyms,  antonyms, 
and/or  synonyms^  student  will  write  the  name  of  each  pair  with  95%  accuracy* 
Initial  Presentation 

Define  the  meaning  of  antonym,  synonym,  and  homonym. 

Synonyms  are  words  that  have  about  the  same  meaning  and  antonyms  are 
words  that  have  opposite  meanings.    Homonyms  are  words  that  sound  alike 
but  are  spelled  differently  and  have  different  meanings. 
•  .Examples: 

Synonyms^  Antonyms  Homonyms 

buy-purchase  '  fast^-slow  dew-due 

finances-funds'  love-hate  sight-site 

Knowing  about  synonyms,  antonyms,  and  homonyms  helps  build  a  vocabu-^ 

lary  that  enables  one  to  u^e  words  accurately,  and  may  be  considered  a  part 

of  the  general  study  of  word  meanings.    It  is  very  important  to  use  words 

that  say  what  is  meant.    Too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  words  is 

J/ 

undesirable,  even  though  the  words  may  be  used  accurately.  - 

Ask  the  class  to  discuss  ways  in  which  it  is  helpful  to  know  about 

synonjrms,  antonyms,  and  homonyms  keeping  in  mind  the  importance  of  having 

» 

a  large  vocabulary  from  which  to  draw  words  that -help  to  express  meanings 
precisely. 
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The  class  will  play  a  game  based  upon  the  tise  of  synonyma,  antcmyms, 
and  homonyms  to  reinforce  their  kjiowledge  of  the  words  and  for  motivation. 
The  class  is  divided  into  teams  A  and  B.    Someone  on  team  A  may  give  a 
word  to  be  matched;  someone  on  team  B  will  match  it  correctly.    The  chief 
value  of  this  game  is  not  to  win,  but  to  learn  to  use  accurately  the  words 
known  and  to  learn  new  words  from  others. 
Instruction  and  Practice 

Practice  sessions  for  antonyms,  synonyms,  and  homonyms  will  be 
separate,  and  a  session  for  all  three  will  be  presented  at  the  end*  Provide 
a  worksheet  w^th  one  word  from  each  group  (synonyms,  homonyms,  and 
antonyms)  and  have  students  match  them  and  use  the  new  ones  in  sentences ♦ 
Review  and  illustrate  examples  before  each  practice  session.    Continue  to 
provide  experiences,  until  mastery  is  attained.    Provide  corrective  and 
instant  feedback  during  practice  ses*sions. 
Evaltaation 

When  students  are  completing  the  practice  sessions  without  any  error*, 
evaluation  of  objective  should  begin.  See  sample  evaluation  sheet. 
Generalization  and  Transfer 

Review  the  definitions  of  antonyms,  synonyms,  and  homonyms.  Tell 
students  you  want  them  to  be  able  to  (1)  define  these  words;  (2)  give 
examples  of  each;  and  (3)  write  sentences  using  the  words  given  in  #2. 
Give  practice  activities  until  accuracy  is  attained.    Possible  activities 
jLnclude; 

1.    Timed  worksheet  to  improve  rate  of  response 
2'.    Challenge  matches  where  two  students  try  to  stump  each  other. 
Students  should  be  able  to  name  antonyms,  synonyms,  and  homonyms  not 
named  in  the  original  practices.  | 
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RELATED  PRACTICE 
Hononym  Worksheet 


Directions:  Write  the  horadttym  for  the  underlined  word  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences. 


1.  Come  through  this  door. 

2.  Both  his  feet  were  injured. 


3.  A  huge  bear  came  out  of  the  voods. 

4.  A  plane  is  a  carpenter's  tool*   ^ 

5.  No  mail  is  delivered  on  holidays. 

6.  Will  you  wait  for  me?  ________ 

7.  The  air  was  fresh.  —  - 


8«  There  was  a  sale  on  toys. 
9.    Which  is  their  house? 


10.    John  had  a  red  sweater. 


Write  a  sentence  using  each  homonym: 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  _  '  

5.  

6.  

7.  ^  

8.  

9.  [  

10.  4^ 
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IffiLATEt)  PRACTICE 
Antonym  Worksheet 

Directions:    Write  an  antonym  at  the  end  of  each  sentence  to  match  the 
underlined  word. 

1.  A  rabbit  is  very  fast,  ^  ^ 

« 

2.  Grandfather  is  old. 

3l.    I  hate  rainy  Sundays.  ^  . 

4.  What  comes  after  April?  * 

0 

5.  The  princess  was  beautiful. 

6.  Canada  is  near  New  York.  ■ 

7.  The  clothesline  was  loose »  t 

8.  Sixteen  is  an  even  number.  ; 

9.  The  ancient  castle  stood  on  a  hill. 
10.  Gold  is  a  shiny  metal.  "  ^ 


RELATED  PRACTICE 
Synonym  Worksheet 

Directions:    Write  additional  synonyms  for  each  synonym  given  below. 
You  may  use  the  dictionary. 


1.  Smart 

2.  barren 

3.  hinder 

4.  count 

5.  secure 

6.  collect 
arid 

8.  assist 

9 .  devour 
10.  conclude 
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EVALUATIVE  TEST 


Directions:    The  following  pairs  of  words  are  synonyms,  antonyms,  or 
hpmonyms.    Study  each  pair  of  words»    Beside  each,  write 
Homonjrm,  Antonym,  or  Synonjrm,  depending  6u  function  of  each 
pair.  «  *  *  .  > ' 


1.     rival  competitor 


2.     fiber  -  thread  »  T 


3.  toe  -  tow 

4.  relax  -  tense 

5.  crisis  -  turning  point 

6.  flower  -  flour 
7.,  finances  -  funds 

8.  stupid  -  intellectual 

9.  sew  -  sow 

10.  vapor  -  gas 

11.  weigh  -  way 

12.  rural  -  urban 


14.  deny  -  acknowledge 

15.  sight  -  site^ 

16.  buy  -  purchase 

17.  frown  -  smile 

18.  before  -  after 

19.  love  -  hate 

20.  frank  -  candid 


13.    week  -  weak  H 
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Lesson  Plan 

Scope 


The  follow;Lng  lesson  plan  will  cover  instruction  for  4rat  of 
the  short  term  objectives  written  below.    Moreover,- it  is  intended  to 
prepare  the  learner. In  aspects  of  critical  reading  and  thinking  in 
order  to  increase   his/her  comprehension,  ^ 
Objective;  8.3,L 

Given  twenty  (20)  sentences,  the  learner  will  distinguish  fact 
from  opinion  by  selecting  F  for  statements  of  fact  and  0  for  statements 
of  opinion  with  95%  accuracy. 
Initial  Presentation 

Do  you  remember  when/ we  talked  about  qualifying  words  and  we 
decided  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  "ask  mental  questions"  or  "talk" 
to  the  writer?    You  Jcnciw  that  good  readers  ask  questions  as  they  read. 

Today  we  are  going  to  read  some  statements.    I  want  you  to  ask 
the  question,  "Can  I  prove  this  to  be  true?"    If  your  atiswer  i#ifres, 
we  call  this  statement  i  fact. 

Please. read  the  first  sentence  on  your  braille  skills  sheet: 

"Fifty  American  hostages  were  reported  to  have  been  held  at  the 
.American  Embassy  in  Iran/' 

We  know  that  this  statement  can  be  proven  to  be  true.    Most  facts 
about  which  we  are  uncertain  can  .be  looked  up  in  a  dictionary,  news-^ 
paper  or  an  encyclopedia. 

Now  rea^d  this  sentence:' 

"It  is  important  to  do  medical  research' in  order  to  find  new   

antibiotics."   —     ^T^^^  " 

How  is  the  second  sentence  different  from  the  first  one?    It  is 

Impossible  to  prove  the  second  statement  because  it  states  an  opinion. 

An  opinion  is  what  a  person  thinks  to  be  true. 
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.We  catmot  believe  everything  we  hfeat,  watch  on  televialon,  or  read. 
Radio  and  television  broadcasts  Include  many  advertisements  which  try 
to  encourage  us  to  buy  special  products.    And  writers  sometimes  try 
to  persuade  us  to  think  as  they  da*    Sometimes  they  leave  out  Important 
Information  which  would  change  our  viewpoint.    If  we  do  not  question  or 
think,  %e  may  believe  all  that  we  hear,. see,  or  read  is  true. 

Now  it  is  especially  Important  for  us  to  think  when  we  read, and 
I  don^t  mean  just  when  a  writer  is  trying  to  persuade  us  to  accept 
his  opinion  as  a  proven  fact,  but  getting  the  writer's  meaning  is 
necessary  so  that  we  can  relate  our  experiences  and  knowledge  to  h±s# 
We  must  think  and  question.    Read  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Dr.  Richard  Hyer  is  superintendent  of  the  Georgia  Academy 
for  the  Blind.     *  'j 

2.  Pried  chicken  is  the  best  tasting  food  in  the  world. 

3.  Swimming* la  a  better  form  of  exercise  than  walking.  ^ 
the  first  sentence  states  a  fact  which  you  can  prove  to  be  true. 

But  it  is  more  difficult  to  prove  th^  fried  chicken  is  the  best  tasting 
food.    The  word  best  means  the  greatest  degree  of  good  or  iexcellence. 
It  is  something  which  is  very  difficult  to  prove.    It  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.    The  second  sentence  gives  one  person's  opinion  of  food.  The 
third  sentence  cannot  be  proven  to  be  true  either.    It  does  not  glVe^ 
enough  information.  ^You  might  ask,  ^'better  for  whom?"    Swimming  may 
be  a  better  exercisi^-^or  some  people,  but  it  might  not  be  better 
for  everyone.    Many  factors  may  be  involved  in  determining  the  best 
exercise  for  an  individual  such  as  a  person's  health,  physical  condition, 
or  age.^ 

Please  open  your  reading  book  to  page  347.    Let's  read  and  then  discuss 
the  section  on  fact  and  opinion.    CSee  illustration  1.)    (The  student 
follows  the  suggested  procedure.)         .  n,. 
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Very-  good.    Nov  plemae  write  the  numerala  one  through  five  0.^5) 
on  a  sheet  of  paper.    Before  each  numeral  write  F  for  fact  and  0  for  opinion, 
CThe  exercise  Is  in  the  text,  GOALS  IN  READING,  published  by  Harcchirt 
Brace  Jovanovlch,  Inc.,'  1974  edition,  page  349.    See  tllustration  #2). 

We  are  always  reading  facts  as  well  as  opinions  ancTboth  are  Im- 
portant  in  the  learning  process.  1  WeVgain  important  information  from 
facts  and  we  receive  help  in  forming  our  own  opinions  by  learning  the 
opinions  of  others.    Very  o|t«n  %e  writer  helps  us  to  know  the  difference 
when  including  words  like  !?the  fact  is..."  "in  my  opinion. . "I  thlnic...". 
or  "I  believe... .    .  c 

Let's  look  at  page  35Q  in  our  r,eading  text  noting  facts*  as  well 
as  opinions.    Write  the  numerals  onie  through  eight  Cl^)  on  your*paper. 
Then  write  J  for  a  fact  or  0  for  an  opinion  after  each  numeral.  When 
you  have  finished,  we'll  discuss  your  answers.     (See  illustration  #3). 

Next  write  the  answers  to  questions  one  through  four  Cl-4)  and 
we'll  discuss  them*  « 
InstrtictTog  and  Practice 

(Following  an  assignment  in  the  text  the  teacher  will  touch  upon»a  * 
lesson  in  fact  and  opinion.) 

I  want  you  to  remember  that  it  la  important  for  you  to  recognize  an 
opinion  as  well  as  a  fact.    You  know  that  a  fact  can  be  checked;  it  is 
a  matter  of  record.    An  opinion  is  to  be  judged  upon  its  own  merit  for 
what  it  is. 

Your  nfcxt  aaalgtunent  Is  to  skim  through  the  story  about  Benjamin  West 
and  find  factual  statements  which  can  be  proven  to  be  true.    You  may  In- 
elude  the  date  of  birth.  '  Clhls  Is  a  discussion  lessqn. 

Allow  time  for  skimming.) 
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Very  good.    Nov  let's  rc-r^ad  the^  laiiTpiraigraph  ^i^^ 
there  opinions  In  the  first  sentence?    (Yes)    In  the  second?    (Ko)  Dls- 
cxias  the  meaning  of  the  words  creative  and  original.    As  you  see  h^te  In 
this  paragraph,  fact  and  opinion  are* very  closely  related •    The  writer 
points  out .that  West  was  a  leading  artist  in  his  time. 

Lets  .turn  to  our  skills  book  for  some  practice  In  distinguishing 
fact  from  opinion.     (See  illustration  4.)  *  Remember  to  ask  the  mental 
question,  •'Can  this  be  proved?"    Then  write  F  for  fact  and  0  for  oplnloti 
in  the  space  provided  before  the  numerals.) 

Here  Is  a  skills  sheet.    Today  you  are  given  four  items  and  a 
dictionary  definition  for  each.    If  the  statement  concerning  the  word 
is  a  fact,  write  an  F.    If  it  expresses  an  opinion,  write  an  0  in 
the  space  provided 
Evaluation 

Given  twenty  (20)  sintences  for  distlnguishlng>,fiact  from  opinion, 
the  learner  will  write  F  for  fact  and  £  for  opinion.  * 

Generalization  and  Transfer 

Instructions  throughout  the  strategy  will  emphasize  the  separating 
of  facts  from  opinions  while  pointing  out  to  the  learner  that  sometimes 

a  person  needs  to  have  the  facts  on  a  given  subject  whereas  other  times 

i 

it  is  necessary  to  know  peoples*  opinions. 

Take  the  Presidential  Primaries  and  the  candidates  for  example. 
John  Connaly  started  his  campaign  with  more  funds  to  spend  than  any 
other  Presidential  candidate.    This  is  a  fact.    But  recent  opinion  polls 
predict  that  Bush  will  win  the  Republican  nomination.    Furthermore,  a 
year  ago  the  opinion  polls   ranked  Senator  Kennedy  ahead  of  President 
Carter.    However,  the  fact  that  President  Garter *8itrong  reaponae  to 
the  Soviet  threat  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  hai  placed  hi*  ahead  in  current 


opinion  polls  makes  him  the  strongest  candidate  for  the  Democratic  Party 
today.    Moreover,  a  statement  presented  as  a  fact  may  be  proved* to  be 
inaccurate  or  only  partly  true.    Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  check  the 
facts.    Fourth  grade  students  may  refer  to  the  World  Book  and  thus  be 
introduced  to  yet  another  skill  while  distinguishing  fact  from  opinion. 
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Illustration  1 

FACTOR  OPINION? 

When  we  know  something -^can  be  proved,  Wfe  say  it  is  .a  fact. 

For  example,  we  know  that  the  rocket  Mariner  V.  passed  within  2,480 

miles  of  the  planet  Venus  in  1967,    The  following  sentence  states  th^  fact: 

* 

In  1967,  Mariner  V  passed  within  2,480  miles  of  the  planet  V^nus. 
We  know^  that  this  statement  can  be  proved  to  be  true.    Anyone  ^ho  is  not 

sure  of  the  fact  can  look  it  up  in  a  library.    Now  read  this  sentence.  Does 

li 

it^'.state  a  fact? 

It  is  very  important  to  send  a  space  ship  to  the  moon. 

*  How  is  the  second  sentence  different  from  the  first  one? 

The  second  sentence  does  not  ma)ie  a  statement  that  can  be  proved  true  or  false. 

It  states  an  opinion.    An  opinion  is  what  someone  fehinks  or  believes. 

Understanding  the  difference  between  facts  andv^pinions  helps  you  to  think 

clearly  about  what  you  read.    Read  these  three  sentences.    Which  states  a  fact? 

which  give  opinions?  ,  *  * 

Illustration  2^   ^  ^ 

Fact  or  the  word  opinion.  *  •  * 

1.  .In  1965,  there  were  22^,800  Eskinos  in  Alaska. 

2.  During  the  3ummer  in  the  Arctic  Circle^  temperatures  seldom  rise  above 
50  degrees. 

3.  Hunting  polar  bears  from  an  airplane  is  poor  spojrt^^rfianship. 

4.  Learning  to  read  is  one  of  the  most  important  rasks  of  a  first-grader, 

5.  American  children  spend  too  much  time  watching  television. 

Every  day  we  read  both  facts  and  opinions-    We. learn  from  both  kinds  of 
writing.    Factual  writing  gives  us  information  we  need.    Knowing  the  opinions 
of  other  people  helps  us  to  think  about  things  and  form  bur  own  opinions.  But 
it  is  important  to  see  the  difference  between  facts  and  opinions.    If  we 
mistake  aftf^lSpin ion  for  a  fact#  we  may  become  confused  in  our  thinking.  v 


Illustrati|on  3  ^ 
Read  these  two  paragraphs  al>out  Hawaii/  Read  thoughtfully.    The  - 

sentences  are  numbered  so  that  you  can  r^fer  to  them  easily Notice  which 

*sentences  state  facts  and  which  sentences^  give  opinions.    Write  answers  to 

the  questions  that  follow.  i 

1  Many  people  believe  that  Hawaii r  tiie  fiftieth  state^  is  the  most 

beautiful  state  in  the  Onion.    2  It  is  certainly  the  friendliest.    ,3  Every- 

where  in  the  islands,  you  hear  people  saying  aloha*  instead  of  "hello**  and 

■■^ 

^•good-bye."    4  Aloha  is  a  Hawaiian  word  that  means  "love."    5  No  one  knows 

/  ,.  ■ ' 

where  the  first, Hawaiians  came  from  or  exactly  when  they  arrived  in  thfe 

\\ 

islands.    6  The  first  European  to  visit  Hawaii  was  Captain  James^Cookr  An 
Englishman.     7  He  landed  on  one  6f  the  i-slands  on  January  18 r  1788.    8  The 
natives  believed  he  was  their  god  IiC*no. 


1.  ^hqae  opinion  is  stated  in  the  first  sentence      the  opinion  of 

the  writer  or  of  "many  people"? 

2.  Is  the  second  sentence  a  statement  of  fact  of  opinion? 

3.  .  Does  Sentence  5  tell  a  fact  or  an  opinion?    Stotgnce  6?    Sentence  7? 

4.  What  fact  is  stated  in  the  last  sentence?    What  opinion  of  the  . 
natives  is  expressed  in  the  same  sentence? 

« 

*  .  Illustration  4 

The  sentences  below  are  written  in  pairs.    One  sentence  in  each  pair 
states  a  fact  and  one  states  an  opinion.    Write  F  before ^the  fact  and  0 
before  the  opinion. 

1.    GnQ  of  the  brass  instruments  is  the  trumpet. 
 ^  3.    Trumpets  are  best  for  playing  rock  musfe.*' 


3.    Abraham  Lincoln  was  our  cffeatest  president. 

/ 

erIc  4U3 


4.    (George  Washington  was  the  first  president  of  our  country. 

5*    Astronauts  have  a  good  sense  of  humor. 


6,    Astronauts  fly  space  missions. 


7.    Clay  is  used  in  making  pottery* 


Jl,    Working  with  clay  is  easier  than  painting, 
9^    Very  few  people^wolild  want  to  live  through  an  Arctic  winter. 


Winters  near  the  Arctic  Circle  are  very  long. 


The  (Selection  below  might  have  been  written  by  a  pupil  for  the  school 
or  class  paper.    The  article  contains  statements  of  fact  and  statements  of 

f 

opinion.    Read  the. review  carefully.    Decide  which  statements  are  fact  and 
which  are  opinions.    The  sentences  are  numbered »    In  the  blanks  on  the  right, 
write  Fact  or  Opinion  to  describe  each  sentence. 


1  The  program  at  the  Parent  Teacher's  1,_ 
Association  meeting  last  Friday  was  the 
best  our  school  has  ever  given,    2  There  2,_ 
were  many  favorable  comments  from  the 
audience , 

3  The  soloists  were  Janice  Blake,  3,^ 
violin,  Jeff  Brodsky,  clarinet,  and  Myra 
Taylor,  piano,    4  All  three  joined  together  4*^ 
for  one  selection.    5  They  all  performed        ^  5,^ 
very  well, 

6  The  P,T,A,  committee  made  special  6,^ 
programs  for  the  occasion •  7  Their  bright  7,^ 
colors  and  lively  design  were  attractive. 
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Seeing  Facts  and  Opinions 


Using  a  dictionary  is  a  good  way  to  check  facts.  Read  the  dictionary  definition  for  each 

r:f^f  IfTf  ^^"^"^^^  a  f"te  pt 

tne  blank.  If  It  expresses  an  opinion,  write  O.  . 

harp.      A  stringed  musical  instrument  played  by  plucking  with  the  fingers. 
— -   1.  The  harp  is  a  beautiful  instrument. 

 2.  TTie  harp  is  played  by  plucking  the  strings  with  one's  fingers. 

_   3.  The  music  of  the  harp  is  deUghtful  to  hear. 

  4.  The  harp  belongs  to  the  family  of  musical  instruments  that  have  strings. 

^     tJTf  '°  ^^'^  ^  °'  ^"  ^«        '^ther  than 

spoken.  The  smgers  in  an  opera  are  usuaUy  accompanied  by  an  orchestra. 

  5.  Opera  is  the  greatest  form  of  musical  eiltertainment 

  6.  A  play  set  to  music  is  sometimes  calfea  an  opera. 

- —  7.  Most  of  the  lines  in  an  opera  are  siing  rather  th*an  spoken. 
  8.  Opera  is  too  difficult  for  young  children  to  enjoy. 

to!«y:.  An  insect  having  along,  slender  body  and  four  long,  very  thin  wings.  It  eats  flies 
and  mosquitoes.  - 

  9.  Dragonflies  have  beautiful  wings. 

10.  Dragonflies  should  not  be  allowed  near  lakes  pr  swimming  pools. 
  11.  The  dragonfly  is  a  terrible  pest. 

  12.  The  dragonfly  has  two  pairs  of  wings.  .  ♦ 

An  arctic  animal  with  a  musky  smell,  shaggy  hair,  and  curved  horns,  resem- 
bhng  both  the  sheep  and  the  ox. 

13.  T\ie  musk  ox  is  a  valuable  animal  for  farmers  to  raise. 

14.  The  musk  ox  does  not  have  a  coat  of  short,  smooth  hair. 

15.  The  musk  ox  Hves  in  cold  climates. 

16.  Musk  oxen  would  make  good  pets. 


musk  ox. 
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\ 

Fact  and  Opinion  Test 


( 


Read  each  of  the  following  statements.   Then  on 
given  lines/  write  0  if  it  is  an* opinion  or  f  it  is  a 

R4CT. 

—  1.  The  BEST  SHOW  on  television  is  "Room  222." 

  2.  a  newborn  baby  cannot  talk. 

_  3.  There  is  a  pad  of  white  paper  on  my  desk. 

—  4.  The  teacher  I  have  this  year  is  terrific. 

—  5.  In  New  Mexico  you  can  still  find  adobe  houses. 

_  5.  Autumn  'is  the  prettiest  season  of  the  year  in 
New  Engund. 

  7.  The  new  clothing  styles  are  ugly. 

—  8.  Riding  in  a  car  is  better  than  riding  on  an  airplane. 
  9.   There  are  many  different  kinds  of  card  games. 

"          10.   An  ARID  climate  is  hot  and  dry. 

  11.  Students  in  Georgia  attend  school  for  120  days. 

  12.  The  moon  is  our  nearest  neighbor  in  space. 

  13.    HY  FATHER  IS  THE  BEST  DAD  IN  THE  WORLD^. 

 1^1.   Gravity  is  a  force  which  pulls  toward  the  center 

OF  THE  Earth. 

:  15.  The  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington.  D.C.  is  made 

OF  WHITE  marble. 

  16.  The  erosion  of  rocks/  buildings,  or  und  by  wind/ 

RAIN  or  sun  is  called  WEATHERING. 

  17.  Florida  is  the  hottest  state  in  the  union. 

  18.  Some  rocks  began  as  living  things. 

  19 i  My  friend  is  the  most  honest  person  in  town. 

 ^"20,  Rocks  brought  back  from  the  flooN  were  formed  by  fire. 
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Lesson  Plan 

\ 

Scope 

This  lesson  plan  teaches  the  itnportant  skill  of  reading  for  main  ^ 
ideas  and  significant  details.    Finding  main  ideas  of  while  sections 
*  (not  only  single,  paragraphs)  is  taught,  along  with  identifying  relevant 
details,  .  * 

Objective;  9>3>3 

Given  three  (3)  stories  and  nine  (9)  questions  dealing  with  outline 
headings,  the  learner  will  select  from  four  (4)  choicer  the  correct ^answer 
to  each  question  (minimum  8). 
Initial  Presentation 

Thf  bell  rings  and  it  is  time  for  reading.    Tell  students  it  is 
time>  to  work  on  the  reading  skill  of  identifying  main  ideas  in  an  outline, 
Explain  to  students  that  as  they  move  through  the  middle  grades,  they  .are 
asked  to  deal  with  a  greatly  increased  volume  of  written, informational* 
material o    In  order  to  sort  out  what  they  need  and  make  it  useful,  they  mualt 
be  able  to  pick  out  main  ideas,  subtopics,  and  smaller  topics  to  serve  their 

purpose.    Remind  children  that  an  important  point  to  realize  is  that  active 

\.  ^  - 

thinking  when  reading  helps  both  ^understanding  and  retention*  Tell  the 

students  to  get  out  their  reading  books  (braille  and  large  print and 

"j"  '-"  )?* ' 

their  writing  equipment  (braille  writers  and/or  pencils  and  paper). 

Read  and  explain  the  objective,  including  the  mastery  criterion,  to  the  . 

studentSo    Let  the  students  copy  the  objective  frbm  dictation,  and  have 

them  keep  it  in  their  notebooks    Emphasize  that  they  are  going  to  learn  to 

identify  main  ideas  in  an  outline. 


State  tht  five  (5)  sMJoaaaary  parts  pertaining  to  Qutllne«5  ualng 
headings  to  help  one  understand  hov  Ideas  are  organized »  recognizing 
main  Ideas  and  noting  the  details  that  support  them,  watching  for  signals, 
that  help  one  find  the  main  Ideas,  recogtilzlng  paragraphs  that  toake  tran«* 
sltlons  between  one  topic  and  another,  and  watching  for  paragraphs  that 
suottarlze*    Give  the  students  a  model  outline  (braille  and/or  large  print). 
Review  the  model  calling  4ttentlon  to  the  main  headings  and, sub*«headlngs. 
Explain  Indention  in  making  an  otitline  to  the  student.      Ask  students 
to  explain  the  Indention  In  outlines  to  you«    Call  the  stxtdent^s  attention 
to  the  outline  £orm  In  the  booka  (braille  and/or  large  print) .  Ask 
students  to  explain  how  to  use  the  form  model «    Reinforce  students*  re** 
sponses  and  attending  behavior. 
Instruction  and  Practice  a\ 

Provide  the  students  with  a  practice  session,    Ustially  the  time 
allowed  for  a  braille  student^^^jiould  be  at  least  double  that  for  a  print 
Student.    There  will,  of  course,  fee  variations  of  time  requirement  depending 
the  studeiits.    The  teacher  should  use  his  or  her  own  Judgment.  The 
students  ire  given  several  paragraphs  to  read;    Let  children  read  para-* 

graphs  and  think  what  the  topic  Is.    Ask  the  question,  •'What  a*?e  the 

I  * 

sentence^  aboutt"'  Once  the  topic  Is  agreed  on,  have  them  go  back  to  find 
the  m|iln  idea.    While  children  ate  working,  check  with  each  one  individually 
to  scie  if  they  are  having  difficulty,  and  provide  them  with  corrective  ^ 
feedback.    After. the  sain  Idee  is  agreed  on,  have  children  find  exaaplee 
of  details.    Call  attention  to  what  details  add  to  the  meaning,  noting 
their' different  uses:    make  main  Ideas  clear;  give  cacanples;  supply  eddl- 
tlonal  Information;         give  evidence  to  prove  a  point.    After  studints 
have  completed  this  activity,  provide  them  with  a  practice  outllneHio  use. 
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While  the  students  are  completing  the  outllne;it.  provide  tfaexa  with  correction 
feedback*    When  they  complete  this  practice  session^  revieir  the  correct 
anavers*    Let  the  students  use  model' outlines  during  the  Initial  practice 
sessions*    (Approximate  practice  tlm#:    two  55-mlnute  periods*) 

Provide  another  practice  sessloji  Cone  reading  period)*  to  Identify 
main  Ideas  In  an  outllim*    Feedback  procedures  should  be  given  as 

scribed  previouily*    Have  students  use  a  model  outline*    Provide  as  many 

•*  0 

practice  sessions  as  are  needed    an  described  above,  but -^^^dually  remove 
models*    Review  the  steps  to  follow  and  Indention  procedures  before  each 
practice  session*    Continue  to  provide  appropriate  knowledge  of  results 
and  reinforcement*  ^  % 

Oral  and  written  recitation  activities  must  be  incorporated  into 
instruction  and  practice*    The  activities  should  include  outline  models, 
worksheet  forms>  oral  questions,  and  workbooks  (braille  and/or  large  print). 
Students  should  be  asked  to  write  and  explain  outlining  main  ideas.  No 
model  outline  or  help  can  be  used  during  this  recitatloii*    Continue  to 
provide  corrective  feedback  and  reinforcement  during  recitation*  St^ents 
should  complete  the  workbook  on  this  skill  where  different  selections  on 
varying  levels  of  difficulty  offer  much  practice* 

Evaluation  * 

The  Initial  presentat^.on  and  Inatructlon  and  practlc.  actlvltlea 
defcrlbad  above  will  probably  take  ten  CIO)  days,  or  an  undetermined 
number  of  days  to  complete  Cone  reading  period  per  dayl.    When  the 
•tudenta  are  completing  the  actlvltlea  with  few  errors,  begin 
to  evaluate  tne    objective*  ^  The  evaluation  should  take  on.  reading  period 
for  two  days.    The  evaluation  will  consist  of  a  test  ott  three  stories,  nine 
questions  and  four  choices  for  the  students  Oalnlaum  8).    Written  instruc- 
tions Cbraille  and/or  large  print),  will  be  provided  for  students. 


Generalization  and  Transfer 

Revieir  the  procedure  pertaining  to  identifying  main  Ideas  in  an 
outline*    Tell  the  students  they  will  be  tested  again  in  a  few  4ays* 
Specify  that  you  want  them  to  be  able  to  write  an  outline  Independently 
and,  verbally  state  how  to  find  inain  ideas,  subtopics  and  smaller 
topics  on  a  given  story.    Review  the  criteria  of  three  stories,  nine 
questions  alid  four  choices  dealing  with  outline  headings  (jninlmui^  8) . 


Give  the  students  a  pi?actice  test.    Plan  half  the^actice  time  it  took 
for  original  practice  session  learnings •    The  materials  and  activities 
should  be  different  from  the  activities  used  for  acquisition.  Possible 
activities  include: 

.   1.    Outlining  a  unit  in  social  studies 

Z.    Outlining  a  science  unit 
.   3.    Writing  a  biographical  sketch. 

Evaluate  for  retention  after  these  practice  sessions. 

The  objective  and  scope  of . this  lesspn  plan  ha#  two  transfer  tasks. 
First,  student  should  be  able  to  write  main  ideas  Coutline  form)  in  other 

♦ 

subject  areas.    Second,  student  should  b% able  to  organize  ideas  in 
day  to  day  activities.    An  example       activity 'is  a  report  on  a  special 
show  or  play  Ce»*g*»  "Holiday  On  Ice.") .    Describe  the  overlap  between  the 

old  and  the  new  tasks.    Stress  that  students  need  tb  learn  how  to  identify 

i 

main  ideas  in  summarizing  new  situations. 
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Sample  Teaching  Out 1 ine 


Malaya's  Problems  , 
I,  Education 

A,  Crowded  schools 

B,  Need  for  teachers 

II.  Health 


A,  Widespread  diseases 

B,  Need  for"  health  workers 

1,  Doctors 


A.  Improved  farming 

B.  More  fish  and  livestock 


^  -  2,  Nurses 


III,  Food 


I 
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Sample  Outline  Form 


(Title) 


I. 


II. 


III. 


A. 
B. 

A. 
B. 

A. 
B. 
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Sample  Practice  Story 

1.  No  one  yet  knows  just  how  men  began  to  make  fire  themselves, 
but  scientists  believe  that  it  happened  very  early  in  history.    They  say 

: that  it  must  have  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  observation  of  sparks. 
Forest  fires  are  spread  by  hot  sparks  blown  by  the  wind*    The  early  tool 
makers  must  have  noticed  that  the  rocks  they  chipped  at  often  threw  off 
similar  sparks,  ^  . 

» 

2.  Early  man  found  several  very  important  uses  for  fire  in  his 
home.    The  first  was  as  heat.    Not  being  equj^ed  with  protective  fur, 
man  found  fire  extremely  useful  during  the  long,  cold  winter  nights. 
Bi^ilt  under  the  shelter  of  a  rock  overhang  or  inside  a  cave,  a  fire 
gave  a  cozy  warmth.    It  also  produced  light,  and  light  gave  more  meaning 
to  the  long,  dark  nights.    It  was  projbably  by  firelight  that  the  first 
artists  in  history  painted  the  wonderful  pictures  which  have  been  found 
In  prehistoric  caves.    This  light  also  enabled  the  women  to  make  clothes 
and  the  men  to  chip  weapons.    It  shut  out  the  cold  and  darkness  and 
created,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  home  for  a  family. 

3.  Fire  performed  another  valuable  function,  as  well.    All  wild 
animals,  including  those  that  were  dangerous  to  man,  were  deathly  afraid 
of  the  blazing  heat  which  singed  fur  and  caused  pain  and  death.    So  fire 
was  perhaps  man's  first  defensive  weapon.    But  there  were  other  and  more 
Important  uses  of  fire  yet  to  come. 

*4.    It  seems  quite  natural  today  to  use  fire  to  supply  the  heat 
qeeded  to  cook  food,  but  it  undoubtedly  took  a  great  many  years  before 
early  man  learned  to  use  fire  in  that  way.    Perhaps  it  came  about 
accidenta^Ly  when  some  raw  meat  fell  into  a  fire,  or  maybe  hunters  found 

the  burned  bodies  of  animals  after  a  forest  fire.    Whatever  the  method 

! 

of  discovery;  the  use  of  fire  for  cooking  was  extremely  Important  in 
the  history  of  man. 
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Questions  p 
Choose  and  underline  the  correct  answer  to  each  question 

1.  What  Is  a  good  title  for  the. story? 
A*    How  Man  Learns  to  Use  Fire 

B,    Early  Man's  Use  of  Fire 
C»    Discovery  of  a  Useful  Weat)on 
Observation  of  Fire  Sparks 

2.  What  la  the  topic  of  the  first  paragraph? 

A.  How  man  dl^cdvered  fire 

B.  How  scientists  discovered  fire  - 

C.  How  toolmakers  discovered  fire 

D.  How  winds  started  fires 

3»    What  Is  one  way  man  learned  to  make  fire? 

A.  Perhaps  from  animals  - 

B.  Perhaps  from  toolmakers 

C.  Perhaps  learned  from  scientists 

D.  Perhaps  learned  from  forest  fires 

4.    What  Is  another  way  man  learned  to  toake  fire? 

A.    Perhaps  learned  from  sparks  from  chipping  rocks 

B*    Perhaps  learned  from  lightning 

C*    Perhaps  learned  from  nibbing  sticks  * 

D.    Perhaps  leanwid  from  each  other 
5«    What  is  the  second  main  topic  of  the  story? 

A.  Man's  misuses  of  fire 

B.  Man's  uses  of  fire  \ 
Man  causes  fire 

D«    Man  puts  out  fires 

38*'' 


What  la  the  first  use  of  fire  In  paragraph  2?^ 
A«  DefenseV 

B.  Cold 

C.  Heat  * 

D.  Killing 

What  is  a  second  use  of  fire  in  paragraph  21 

A.  Light 

B.  Weapon  . 

C.  Tool  ,  . 
Dt  Wanning 

t  la  an  important  uae  of  fire  in  paragraph  3? 
A*    Defenae  agalnat  man 
B«    Defenae  agalnat  weather 
C«    Defenae  agalnat  animals 
D«    Defenae  agalnat  aportamen.  ^ 
What  la  another  uae  of  fire  in  paragraph  4? 
A«  Heating 
B.  Lighting 
C«  Deatroylng 
D«  Cooking 
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9t3«3  Directions:    Read  the  following  story  careftilly.  It 

describes  five  different  bicycles  that  appeared  In 
the  history  o^  this  interesting  machine.  Answer 
each  of  the  nine  questions  at  the  end  of  ,the  story 
by  selecting  one  of  the  four  choices.    After  you  have 
finished  reading  the  story  and  answering  the  questions , 
outline  the  story  giving  five  main  headings 'and  the 
X^ubtoplcs  for  each.    Use  the  title  of  the  story  for  the 
title  of  your  outline, 

The  Two^Wheeler  t 
When  we  hop  on  a  bicycle  today ,  we  can  hardly  i&iaglne  a  time  when  ^ 
there  were  no  bicycles*  *One  of  the  first  bicycles  was  the  "w*lk-*long*" 
It  was'^called  by  this  name  because  the  rider  had  to  ptxsh  against  the 
ground  with  his  feet  ta  make  the  bldycle  move,;, 

The  "walk-along*^'  had  two  wheels,  a  crossbar,  and  a  steering  bar. 
The  wheels  were  made  of  wood  and^'had  spokes.    The  cross«4>ar»  made  of 
wood,  too,  ran  the  length  of  the  machine  and  held  the  wheels  together. 
The  steering  bar  was  new,  since  the  very  first  bicycle  could  turn  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  "  • 

Another  early  bicycle^  called  the  "bone-shaker,**  was  made  around 
1865,    This  bicycle  had  wooden  wheels  with  steel  tires.    If  We  can  imagine 
riding  one  of  these,  we  can  readily  understand  how  the  bicycle  got  d^ts 
naae«    Pedals  were  used  for  the  first  time  on  this  machine «    The  rider  no 
longer  had  to  push  against  the  ground  to  make  the  bicycle  move,    Nov  hie 

shoes  did  not  wear  out  so  quickly,  and  he  did  not  tire  so  ea«lly# 

« 

One  of  the  funniest  bicycles  ever  built  came  into  use  in. 1873.  It 
had  a  tremendous  frdnt  whe<i^l,  almost  as  tall  as  a  man,  from  which  it  got  . 

.  /  41G 
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Its  nai&e     "the  high  wheeler./'    A^^  was  true  of  the  "hone-«haker,"  pedals 
were  used  to  turn  the  front  wheel*-  However,  the  rubber  tires  oti  the 
"high  wheeler"  gave  a  smoother  ride  than  that  of  earlier  blcycres* 

The  seat  on  the  "high  wheeler"  was  very  high  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
rider  had  a  hard  time  mountittg  it*    this  bicycle  fell  over  easily, 
glvltig  the  rider  many  a  spill*    Dlrectlonll  with  the  bicycle  told  him 
how  to  fall  so  that  he  would  not  get  hurt! 

Shortly  after  1980^  changes  were  made  to  lower  the  bicycle  and 
make  it  safer.    The  "safety"  bicycle^^  as  it  was  called,  had  two  wheels^ 
alike.    The  back  wheel  was  driven  by  a  chain  hooked  on  to  pedals  easily 
reached  by  the  rider *s  feet.    This  bicycle  had  air-filled  tires,  spring 
saddle  seat,  and  chain  drive*.  ^  i 

A  few  more  safety  ideas,  have  been  added,  such  as  the  chain  guard 
lights,  and  a  bell.    The  guard  keeps  the  chain  clean  and  protects 
the  rider's  cldthes  from  getting  caught.    Because  of  the  light*,  the 
rider  caxf  now  see  and  be  seen  at  night »    The  bell  gives  warning  of  the 
bicycle's  approach  to  people  on  foot.hrid  othex  tid^ts.  ^  . 


ur 
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Quemtlona  ^ 

iilhat  waa  the  first  bicycle  in  tht  story? 
A#    Walk-along  ' 
B«  Bone-ahaker 

C.  Safety  .  , 

D.  Hlgh-wheelcr 

*  -  .- 

What  one  thing  made  the  "boneshaker"  a  better  bicycle? 

A.  S^eel  wheels 

^  B.*    Chain  drive  ' 

C.  Pedals 

D.  Lights 

Which  bicycle  came  after  the  high  wheeler? 
A*    Today's  bicycle 

B.  Safety  ^ 

C.  Walk-along 

D.  Bone-shaker 

What  does  today's  bicyble  have? 
A.    Wooden  wheels 

B«    Wooden  crossbar  ^  « 

C.  Large  front  wheel 

b*    Different  speeds  v^^jv 

What  was  one  feature  of  the  high  wheeler? 

A.    iVo  wheels  alike 

B«    XrenendQus  fro^t  wheel 

C*    Air-filled  tires 

D.  Bell 


Which  blcycl*  did  the  rider  have  a  hard  time  getting  on? 
A,  Bone--ahaker 
B*  Walk-alopg 
Cd  High  wheeler 
D.  Safety 

What  waa  changed  to  make  the  "safety"  bicycle  ride  imoother? 

A.  A±r-f llled  tlre« 

B.  Rubber  tlces 

C.  S«ddl«  «e«t  -^^ 

D.  Ll^ht*  - 
Which  bicycle  came  before  today's  bicycle? 
A#    Hlgh*-wheeler  i  \ 

B4  Safety 

€•  Bone^ahaker 

D.  Walk-along 

What  la  the  beat  title  for  this  story? 

A.  Bicycles  ' 

B.  Changes  In  blcycj^es 

C.  The  Two-Wheeler 

D.  Early  bicycles 


Lesflon  Plan 

Scope 

the  following  leason  plan  teaches  the  learner  to  identify  stmnutri 
Objective;  10,3,2 

The  leamet  will  identify  auntmaries.    Given  three  0^)"^aelectlona  with 
four  <4)  main  idejis  and  summary  questions  for  cyijph,"  the  learner  wlU 
select  from  three  C3)  choices  the  correct  answer  to  each  question 
OainimuA:  11)* 
Initial  Presentation 

Read  and  explain  the  objective,  including  the  mastery  criteria  to  the 
students.    Tell  them  that  for  the  next  few  days  they  will  he  learning  * 
about  summaries  and  will  continue  to  use  this  knowledge  throughout  the 
year.    A  summary  lists"  the  key  points  presented  In  a  reading  selectdLon. 
It  is  a  short  account  of  the  author's  main  ideas  and  the  details  without 
which  the  reader  could  not  clearly  understand  tht  meaning. 

Choose  several  short.  Interesting  articles  from  a  favorite  magazine 

or  newspaper.    Read  one  at  a  time  orally  to  the  students.    Help  them  make 

♦ 

a.  summary  sentence  of  each  article.    Record  these  sentences  for  future 
reference. 

Instruction  and  Practice  ) 

Divide  students  into  small  groups  and  present  each  group  with  two  C2) 
short  articles  in  large  print  or  braille.    Let  one  studerit  read  the 
article  while  the  others  listen.    After  thi  article  has  been  read  the 
stt^ents  wlli  wrlte  a  summary  sentence  of  the  article.    Move  among  the 
groi/ps  and  of fer  help  when  needed.    Students  may  exchange  articles  and 
write  summary  sentences  for  t^se  articles  also.    Reinforce  students* 
responses* 
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Give  each  student  a.  different  article  written  In-  large  print  or  braille. 
Let  each  student  read  his/her  article  silently  and  write  a  auamary 
sentence.    Check  each  student^ s  work  Individually  and  give  corrective  feed- 
back when  neceaslry.  ^  • 
Evaluation  • 

The  Initial  presentation  and  instruction  and  practice  activitlea 
will  probably  take  five  to  six  C5-6)  days  to  conplete.    Each  sestfion  . 
will  probably  last  forty  to  forty-five  CAO-45)  minutes  per  day.  When 
the  students  are  writing  suannaries  that  are  appropfiate  to  the  articles, 
begin  to  evaluate  the  objective.    See  attached  evaluation  sheet. 
Generalization  and  Transfer 

Throughout  the  lesson  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  use  of  sumotarlea 
In  other  situations  such  as  giving  reviews  of  books  and  magazine  articles 
read,  movies  seen,  and  writing  resumes. 

R«mind  the  students  that  the  main  point  of  a  paragraph  la  often  the 
first  or  last  sentence. 

Students  will  be  able  to  use  knowledge  gained  from  thia  lesson  in 
social  studies  and  science  work. 
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rWttM  <   Date  .  . 

 ..  *    -    ,  • 

)     *  "■■ 

-  Suamary  Identification  Teat 

Read  the  artl|^a  and  follow  the  directions  after  each: 

1.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  twenty-^slxth  president  of  the  IfelteH 
States^  was  bom  In  New  York  City  on  October  27,  1858.    Part  of 
his  prosperous  family  were  of  Dutch  ancestry.    They  gave  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  time  to  philanthropic  endeavors ♦    Teddy ^  as 

he  was  called,  was  almost  bom  to  be  a  politician.    His  father 

was  active  In  politics  and  his  mother's  great-grandfather  was 

the  first  governor  of  Georgia  when  the  colonies  became  independent. 

2.  As  a  small  boy  young  Theodore  was  not  too  vigorous,  but  through 
determination  he  developed  his  body  until  it  was  physically  strong. 
However,  he  was  never  able  to  overcome  one  physical  defect,  his 
weak  eyes.    Boxing  lessons  and  gymnastics  developed  his  muscles 
and  body. 

3.  After  graduating  from  Harvard,  young  Roosevelt  was  undecided  as  to  ' 
what  career  to  choose.    His  interests  were  quite  varied  and  his 

'  desire  to  have  a  part  in  everything  made  him  hesitate  ta  choose  any 
single  career  for  fear  that  this  might  keep  him  from  his  other 
Interests.    It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  chose  politics  and  govem- 
ment. 
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What  is  the  main  Idea  of  the  flrat  paragraph?  Chooae  one  of^ 
the  folldwltig  and  underline  It, 

1.  Roosevelt  ^a  family  ^as   of  Dutph  ancestry 

2.  Roosevelt's  family  background 

3.  Roosevelt  came  from  an  early  American  family* 
Underline  the  main  Idea  of  the  second  paragraph* 

1.  Teddy  was  a  boxer  as  %  boy* 

// 

2.  Teddy  was  never  able  to  over^aome  one  weakness >  his  eyes* 
3*  Te(tdy  develo;^ed  his  body  until  It  was  physically  strong* 
Underline  the  main  Idea  of  the  third  paragraph* 

1.  Because  of  his  varied  Interests,  he  chosA  politics  as 
a  career* 

2.  Roosevelt  really  did  not  want  a  careet* 

3.  He  was  determined  to  bt  a ^politician* 
Underline  the  best  tltl^^for  the  article* 
1«    Young  Roosevelt,  the  politician 

2.    Jhe  twenty-sixth  president  of  the  United  States 
3*    Roosevelt's  family 


1.  ^  A  i^ue  itett  In  demand  uauall7  decodes  expenalve«  Dlanonds 
are  axaong  the  most  costly  gema  In  the  wdrld,  mostly  becatiae 
they  are  rare.    Boat  of  thn  diamonds  are  found  In  Africa* 
However t  a  small  supply  is  found  in  Brazil  and  India* 

2.  The  diamond  is  the  hardest  substance  known.    In  compositiont 
it  is  almost  pure  carbon  formed  into  crystals.    It  is  alsiost 
impossible  to  cut  a  diamond.    The  only  thing  that  will  cut 
a  diamond  is  another  diamond.  „  Jewelers  break  diamonds  into 
smaller  pieces  by  a  sudden,  skillfully  calculated  stroke. 

3.  Diamonds  serve  many  other  purposes  in  addition  to  adorning 
rings  and  brooches.    For  centuries  they  have  been  used  to 
cut  glas^  of  all  types.    Industry  uses  these  precious  gems 
with  many  of  their  industrial  tools,  sometimes  grinding 

them  into  dust  and  baking  them  into  the  steel«  Incidentally,, 
many  record  machines  today  are'  equipped  with  permanent  diamond 
record  needles . 
(^estions 

1.    What  IS  the  main  idea  of  the*  first  paragraph?    Choose  one  of 
the  following  and  tinder  line  it. 

1.  Diamonds  are  very  expensive. 

2.  Most  diamonds  are  found  in  Africa. 

3.  Any  rare  item  is  expensive. 
1.    Underline  the  main  idea  of  the  jsecond  paragraph. 

1.    The  diamond  is^the  hardest  substance  knc 
^     2.    Diamonds  are  almost  pure  carbon. 
3.    Diamonds  cannot  be  cut. 
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3.    Dlambhda  have  many  uaes. 

Underline  the  beat  title  fbr  the  article* 

1«    Costly  Diamonds 

2.    An  Unusual  Gesi 

3«    Uses  of  Diamonds 
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1.    Blrda  were  making  long  flights  before  aisrp lanes  were  eve^' 
Invented,    They  fly  farther  than  moat  of  us  do  nov«  Few 
people  fly  to  South  America  every  year,  yet  millions  of  birds 
do.  *  ,    ■  V.J 

2«    Mighthawks  go  'from  northern  Canada  down  to  Argentina  while 

the  golden  plovers  go  from  Labrador  to  Argentina*    3,400  mile# 
of  this  flight  is  non-stop  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean*  ^ 

3#    The  champions  )are  the  Arctic  terns*    These  water  birds  fly  froml 
close  to  the  North  Pole  down  across  the  eqiuitor  to  the  cold 
seas  near  the  Antzar otic  tegion.  The  distance  is  11,000  ndles 
or  about  four  times  the  width  of  the  United  States* 

4.    Birds  fly  at  many  different  speeds.    The  herons,  ravens,  shrikes, 
and  homed  latks  are  the  slowest,   traveling  up  to  30  miles  an 
hour.    Starlings  are  faster,  and  ducks  and  geese  can  go  up  to 
60  miles  an  hour.    The  fastest  birds  are  the  swifts.    They  usually 
fly  at  70  to  100  miles  an  hour»  but  can  fly  faster  if  they  wish 

♦  V 

to  put  on  extra  speed. 
Questions  ^  . 

1*    Underline  the  best  title  for  the  story*  ^ 

1.    Habits  of  the  Birds 

2#    Air  Travelers 

3.    The  Sunny  South 
2«    Underline  the  sentence  that  best  summarizes  the  main  idea  of  the 

first  paragraph, 

1.  Birds  are  long«-dlstance  flyers. 

2.  Few  people  fly  to  South  America, 

3.  Birds  fly  farther  than  people**  t 
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Broad  Skills ^  Enabling  Skills^ 
Specific  Skills^  and  Record  Sheet 

Health  Domain 


/      Level  4 
Growth  and  Development 


Level 


Pre- 
Test 


Post- 
Test 


Growth  and  Development 


4,I.1.0*    Demonstrate  understanding  of 
^the  cellular  biisls  of  body' 
structure  and  Inherited  and 
acquired  characteristics 

4.1.1.1.    Identify  cells  as  the  basic 
parts  of  the  body  and  all 
living  things 

4.U1.2.    Describe  cell  sttucture 

4^1. 1.3.    Describe  the  growth  process 

4.1.1.4.  Explain  how  people  inherit 
traits  from  their  parents; 
use  terms  chromosomes  and 

genes.  *  ^ 

« 

4. 1.1. 5*     Discriminate  between 

inherited  and  learned  charac- 
teristics 

4.1.1.6.    Explain  how  the  things  people 
can  do  affect  some  of  their 
traits 


4.U2.0*    Demonstrate' understanding  of 

the  physiological    baisis  for 
healthy  body  fuftctioflj during 
.  activity. 
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Level 


Pre-  Post* 
Test  Teat 


Growth  and  Development 


4,1.2*1#    Describe  the  functions  of 
joints,  and ^ligaments 

4,1*2,2     Describe  the  structure  of 
a  bone 

4 .l. 2,3s    Explain  how  muscles  move 
bones 

4,1, 2,4,    Describe  the  effects  of 
exercise  on  muscles 

4,1;2»5,    Explain  how  the  lungs  and 

hfeart  function  and  how  they 
help  move  the  body 

4,1, 3, 0,    Growth  and  Development 
Test  -  70S  Accuracv 


4.1.3.1,  Describe  how  people  use 
$e*eing  and  hearing  to  get 
information  from  the  World 

4.1.3.2,  Tell  how  taste  and  smell 
are  rjslated 

4.1.3.3,  Describe  how  touch  and  iiinerl 
senses  supply  information 
about  the  immediate  state 
of  the  body 
« 

4.1.4.0  Growth  and  Development 
Test      70%  Accuracy 

4.1.4.1  Explain  how  the  body  adjustsf 
to  temperature  changes 


4,1,4,2,  Explain  physical  adaptation 
4-l«4,3     Describe  ways  of  adapting 


Level 


Pre- 
Test 


Poat- 
Test 


Health  and  Safety 


4. 2* 1.0     Demonstrate  understanding 

of  how  bacteria  and  viruses 
can  cfliuse  communicable  di- 
seases.   Health  and  Safety 
'^st  70%  Accuracy.  < 

4.2.1.1.    Children  will  tell  how 
baceteria  are  helpful 

4.2^1.2.    Describe  how  bacteria  and 

^  .  viruses  causa  infection  and 
disease 

4.2* U^.    Explain  Che  concept  of  ' 
communicable  disease 

4%2.1*4     Identify  ttethods  of  trans- 
mission of  disease  microbes 

4.2.2%0.    Demonstrate  understanding  of 
how  ond  can  guard  against 
disease    Health,  and  Safety 
Test  -  70%  Accuracy 

4.2.2.1.    Define  resistance 

4.2.2*2.    Tell  how  eating  the  right 

foods  can  help  fight  disease 

4.2.2*^3.    Describe  other  ways  of 
r  keeping  well 

4.2.2.4     Describe  ways  of  avoiding 
microbes 

4.2*3.0.    Demonstrate  understanding  of 
how  to  prevent  accidents  and 
perform  first  aid  Health 
and  Safety  Test 
—  70S  Accuracy 

4.2.3^1.    identify  causes  of  minor 
burns 

E^lain  preventive  ^ 
remfe^lal  measures  for 
minor  bui^ 
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Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Health  and  Safety 


4. 2. 3. 3*  Identify  causes  of  small 
cuts  and  similar  injuries 

4 . 2 . 3  •  4 .  'S^pl^in .  preventive  and 

remedial  measures  for  small 
cuts  and  similar  injuries 

4*2,3,5,  Id^^tify  causes  of  broken 
*  *  bones 

4/2  3  6    Explain,  preventives  and 
remedial  tnea^ures  for 
broken  bones 

4.2.4.0. 

Demonstrate  understanding  of 
how  to  prevent  accidents 
outside  the  home 
Health  and  Safety  Test 
70S  Accuracy.  > 

^ / n  ^  t    Identify  causes  for  accidents 
In  play  activities  and  on 
holidays 

4.2.4  2   '^^P^^i^  preventive  measures 
for  activities  and  on 
holidays 

Identify  causes  for  water- 
related  accidents 


4.2.4.3. 


►  2  4  4    Explain  preventLVf^  measures 
for  water-^related  accidents 


^  ^    Identify  causes  for  accidents 
that  can  occur  when  travelinj 


4.2  4  6    Explain  pt-Gventive  ^  measures 
for  accidents  that  occur 
wh^le  traveling 
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Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Sociai/Eaotlonal  Adjtistment 


4.3.1#0#    Demonstrate  understanding 
that  personality  is  all  the 
characteristic  responses  an 
individual  makes  to  his 
environment* 

Social/Emotional  Adjustment 
Test  -  70%  Accuracy 


4.3, 
4.3, 

4/3, 
4.3. 


►  Identify  appearance  as  one 

component  of  personality 

Explain  that  emotions  and 
behavior  are  components  of 
personality 

U3»    Define  personality 

2.0.    Demonstrate  understanding 
that  personality  is  Influ- 
enced by  heredity  and  envl-» 
ronment.  Social/Emotional 
Ajustment  Test  -  70%  Accuracy 


4.3«2^U    Recognize  that  heredity 
influences  personality 

4.3.2.2.    Offer  evidence  of  the 

Influence  of  heredity  on 
^  personality 

4.3.2^3.    Identify  the  environment 

as  an  influence  on  person** 

ality 

4.3.3.0     Demonstrate  understanding  of 
how  families,  friends,  and 
society  influence  develop- 
ment of  personality. 
Social /Emotional  Adjustment 
Test  -  70S  Accuracy 

4.3.3.1.    Identify  ways  parents  and 
siblings  influence  the 
personalities  of  individuals 
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Pre-     Post-  '  ' — 

I     xest     Test   Soclal/Bnotlonal' Adjustment 

   4.3^3.2.    Identify  ways  peers  and 

groups  influence  the  person- 
alities of  indviduals 

  4,3,3»3,    Identify  ways  the  society 

influences  the  personalities 
of  ittdividuals 

 ^     ^   4,3.4,0.    Demonstrate  understanding  of 

how  one  can  take  responsi- 
bility for  one's  own  social/ 


emotional  adjustment.  Social/ 
Emotional  Adjustment  Test 
70%  Accuracy 

4. 3 •4^1.    Identify  ways  individuals 
accept  their  physical* 
differences 

4»3.4.2.    Identify  ways  individuals 
work  to  overcome  handicaps 

4.3.4.3.    Identify  ways  one  can 
measure  one^s  strengths 


Community  Health  and  Safety 


4  4  10 

•  •^•^^   Demonstrate  how  one  can 

contribute  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  community 
Community  Health  and  Safet 
Test  -  70%  Accuracy 

....     Identify  neighborhood 
4.4. i.i.    ^j^t^atlons  in  which 

the  help  of  professional 
community  service  specialist 
is  needed 

^  ^     ^     Categorize  neighborhood  " 

•  *  situations  in  which  the  help 

of  community  professional 
service  specialists  is 
needed 
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1  LftV^l 

'     Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 

Contoiuiiitv  Health  and  SAfA^v 

0 

^ "oo**** wxixcn  pro— 

fessionals  a^^ert  health  and 

safety  problems    and  main- 

(•axLi  une  sajuecy  ana « neaxcn 

• 

ujL  ]f%svpxe  xn  une  c OTmnun x cy 

Evaluate  the  behavior  of 

j 

community  residents 

j 

A  A  ^  0 

i*^  o  i*c  iiuw  uiic  can 

develop  wise  buying  habits 

Community  Health  and  Safety 

xesu  Accuracy 

4.4.2%1. 

Identify  buying  as  a  decisior 

making  process  requiring 

tsvdxua&xun  oju  xeax  nceas 

4.4.2.2. 

List  Various  forms  of  infor- 

mation available  to 

1 

4 

Kval  tiAt'A  Afltf^T t"!  Q'f  no  rriAManoWc 

jL.yjL   jLdwuucijL  xiiJLUj»]ua uxun  ana 

exaggerated  claims 

1 

A       'I  n 

ueiuons  uxaue  miuerscanaxng  ox 

how  to  prevent  harm  to  the 

environment •  Community 

ncajL uii  oiLiu  wctx Buy  X eci u  — 

70%  Accuracy 

/ 

A    A    ^  1 

vWJLIU    a    cf«LittpXt5>    UtSJLXLlX  uXUn  UJL 

/ 

nrt  1  1  ti  t*  4  i^n 

p  U  JL  JL  U  1*  XU  Ll 

J 

4.4.3.2* 

Identify  actiqnji/  that  cause 

|iUXXUUXULl  ^ 

4.4.3.3. 

Identify  ways  community 

workers  and  recycling 

companies  keep  the  environ- 

ment clean 
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Level 


Pre- 
Test 


Post- 
Test 


Community  Health  and  Safety 


4,4tS.4.   Discuss  ways  actions  contri- 
bute to  the  healthy  state 
of  one's  tenvironinent/ 

4.4.4«0     Demonstrate  unclerstanding  of 
of  how  one  prevents  harm 
to  one's  self  and  others 
CoKmnunity  Health  and  Safety 
Test  -  7Q%  .Accuracy 

4.4.4.1.  Identify  needs  for  rules  that 
limit  or  prohibit  behavior 

4.4. 4. 2.  Discuss  need  for  rules  that 
limit  or  prohibit  behavior 

4.4.4.3.  Suggest  effective  ways  of 
making  sure  that  people 
follow  rules 

4.4.4.4.  Evaluate  Importance  of  good 
relations  between  enforce- 
ment personnel  and  members 
of  the  community 


Level  5 
Body  and  Mind 


S.l.l.O.   Demonstrate  understanding  of 
how  basic  life  Systems 
work  together.    Body  and 
Mind  Test  -  70%  Accuracy 

Stl.l.l.  T^^ii  j^Qy  oxygen  is  provided 
to  the  body  and  why  it  is 
Important 

5.1.1 *2t   Tell  how  food  is  provided  to 
body  cells  and  ways  digestive 
system  can  affect  feelings 
and  actions 

5.1»l,a,   Identify  waste  products  and 
how  body  systems  work  to  get, 

rid  of  wastes* 
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Pre-  Post-* 

Test  Test 


Body  and  Mind 


5.1.2,0.    Demonstrste  understanding  of 
how  the  nervous  system  con- 
trols the  actions  of  the  body 
Body  and  Mind  Test  - 
70S  Accuracy 

5 •  1.2.1.    Tell  how  the  brain  controls 
body  actions  by  means  of 
the  nerves 

5.1.2.2.  Describe  the  functions  of  the 
voluntary  and  Involuntary 
nervous  systems 

5.1.2.3.  Bescfibe  the  functions  of  the 
sensory  and  nujtor  nerves 

5.1.3.0.  Demonstrate  understanding  of 
how  physical  condition  can 
affect  mind  and  amotions 
Mind  and  Body, Test  ^ 

70%  Accuracy 

5.1.3.1.  Tell  what  onc*s  general 
physical  condition  has  to 
do  with  thinking  ability, 
mood  and  responses  to  other 
people 


5.1.3.2.    Describe  the  time  clock  in 
the  body  and  how,  it  affects 
feelings  at  different  times' 

of  the  day, 

5.1.3.3*    Describe  the  effects  that 

exercise  and  eating  hive  dn 
the  mind  and  emotions 

5.1.4.0*    Demonstrate  unTders tending  of 
how       ^'^y  <3M  tMiilcs*and 

feel 9  can  affect  one's 
phy^Bi^  state.    Body  and 
tiind  feet  -  70%  Accuracy. 
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Level 


Pre^  Post- 
Test  •  Test 


Body  and  Mind 


5.1,4,1.    Tell  when  body  is  likely. to 
*    produce  adrenalin  afxd  what 
changes  adrenalin  makes  in 
trhe  way  one  feels 


5.1.4.2, 


5.1.4.3. 


Describe  the ^effects  worry, 
tension  and  fatigue  have 
on  the  body 

Identify  kinds  of  life 
changes  that  precede  physical 
illness;  awareness  of  connec- 
tion between  mind  and  body 


Stress  and  Strength 


5.2.1.0 


5.2.I.I. 
5.2.1.2. 
5.2.1.3. 
5.2.2.0. 


5.2.2.1. 


5 . 2 . 2 « 2 1 


Demonstrate  awareness  of  ^ 
kinds  of  stress  and  respond 
positively  to^  physical  and 
emotional  stress.  Stress 
and  Strength  Test  - 
70%  Accuracy 

Identify  activities  that 
cause  physical  stress 

Identify  causes  and  effects 
of  emotional  stress 

Explain  how  some  kinds  of 
stress  result  in  growth 

Demonstrate  awareness  that  a 
good  diet  can  protect 
against  stress;  how  to  make 
well-balanced  diet 

Identify  the  food  groups  and 
give  examples  of  foods  in 
each  group 

Identify  nutrients  that  the 
body  requires  for  strength 
^nd  health 
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438 


Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test      Test  * 


Stress  and  Strength 


5*2,2,3»     Describe  consequences  of  a 
poor  diet- and  tell  what  is 
done  to  help  malnourished 
people* 

5.2.3,0,    Demonstrate  understanding  of 
how,  microorganisms  invade  the 
body  causing  disease;  hpw 
vaccination  protecjCis  agaixrai: 
infection.    Stress  a^d 
Strength*  Test  -  70%  Accuracy 

5.2,3«1.     Identify  ways  which  micro- 

organisims  get  into*  the  body 

5.2 •3.2.    Describe  the  body^s  defenses 
against  microorganisms 

5.2.3.3.  Explain  how  immunity  occurs';! 
*  « 

5.2.3.4.  Explain  how  vaccination  cause 
iirnnunity. 

5.2.4,0.    Demonstrate  Jcndwiedge  of  wa|rs 
to  care  for  one's  self  | 

when  under  the  stress  of  i 

]i 

illness.  Stress  and  Strength 
Test  -  70%  Accuracy  ( 

I 

5 1^2.4.1,    Explain  why  special  care  is  ii 
important  when  one  is  ill  ; 

1 

5.2.4.2.  '  Explain  common  nonp  res  crip- li 

tion  medicines'  purposes  and 
why  they  do  not  cure  illness 

5.2.4.3.  Tell  importance  of  reading 
f                 medicine  labels  and  identify 

^possible  side  effects 

5.2.4.4.  Tell  how  one  knows  when^  to 
see  a  doctor 


41: 


:RJC 


is 


Level 


Pre- 
Test 


Post- 
Test 


Needs 


5 . 3 . i . 0     Demons tra te  recogni tion  that 
all  people  have  needs; 
Classify  needs  as  physical, 
.  social  and  psychological. 
Needs  Test  -  70%  Accuracy 

5.3.1. 1*    Identify  physical  needs  and 
the  need  for  safety 

5. 3*.  1.2.    Discuss  that  people  have  needjs 
that  are  not  physical 

5.3.1.3.    Describe  some  social  and 
psychological  needs 

5.3.2.0.  ^Recognize  that  some  needs 

must  be  satisfied  before 
others.    Needs  Test  - 
70%  Accuracy  ^ 

5.3.2.1.  Discuss  Masldw^s  pyramid 
of  needs  and  why  ^the  needs  or 
the  bottom  are  taken  care  of 
before  those  on  the  top 

5.3.2.2.  Discuss  the  need  for  loving 
and  belonging 

5.3.2.3.  Define  self  esteem  atld  *tell 

why  it  is  important. 


5.3.3.0;    Demonstrate  understanding  of 
ho"^  needs  can  cause  feelings 
and  actions;  recognize  no 
two  people  feel  and  act 
similarly.    Needs  test. 
70%  Accuracy 

5.3.3.1.    Explain  how  feelings  can 

result  from  needs  and  iden- 
tify needs ^which  cause  peopl^ 
to  do  things  like  lose  their 
temper  or  boast 
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4 


Level 


Pre- 
test 


Post- 
Test 


Needs 


5*3. 3|2 


r 


5.3.3.3. 


5.3.4.O. 


5.3.4.1. 


5.3.4.2, 


5.3.4.3, 


Describe  ways  people  act  in 
order  to  fill  needs  for 
belonging  aftd  friendship 

Recognize  that  everyone  has 
a  different  personality 

Demonstrate  a  realizatidn  that 
everyone  has  unmet  needs  and 
their  ability  to  deal  with 
them  constructively. 
Needs  Test  -  70%  Accuracy 

Distuss  ways  to  deal  with 
unmet  physical  and  social 
needs  « 

Discuss  feelings  people  have 
as  a  result  of  success  or 
failure  and  „ways  of  coping 
with  failure 


Explain  why  people  express 
feelings  In  different  ways 
in    situations;  discuss  impor 
tance  of  showing  and  choosing 
appropriate  ways  to  show 
feelings 


Conservation  and  Safetv 


5.4.1.0.  Deraoijstrate  appreciation  of 
the  role  of  technology  and 
one's  role  in  making  sure 
food  is  plentiful  and  free 
from  harmful  substances. 
Conservation  and  Safety  Test 
70S  Accuracy 

5.4.1.1.  Explain  why  large    farms  are 
necessary  for  modern  food 
production;  discuss  advan- 
tages and  disadavantages  of 
pesticides 
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5,4.1.2, 


5.4.1.3. 


5.4.2.0. 


5.4.2.1. 


5.4.2.2 


5.4. 3.0. 


5,4.3.1. 


Tell  how  food  can  be  kept 
from  spoiling;  Identify 
dangers  of  fopd  perserviiig 
methods 

Explain  what  one  can  do  to 
keep  food  safe  and  healthful 

Demonstrate  recognition  of 
benefits  of  modern  technology 
and  understanding  of  negative 
aspects  and  ways  to  minimise 
them.    Conservation  and 
Safety  Test.-  70%  Accuracyj 

Identify  features  pf  modern 
city  which  allow  people  to 
live  healthier ^lives;  discuss 
aspects  of  the  modern  cityi 
which  are  harmful  to  people's 
health 


Identify  health  benefits 
which  result  from  improved 
transportation;  discuss 
haztardous  aspects  of  modern 
automobile  travel 

Demonstrate  understanding 
that  one's  health  depends  on 
wise  use  of  resources  by 
society*    Conservation  and 
Safety  Test  ^  70%  Accuracy 

"  Identify  health  benefits 
derived  from  the  eirth  and 

^  recognize  need  for  controllec 
land  use  t«  ensure  future 
health 

Identify  health  benefits 
of  fresh  water  and  recognize 
needs  for  maintaining  clean 
water 
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U2 


Level 


Pre- 

Test 


Post- 
Test 


Conservation  and  Safety 


^  5»4.3.3.    Identify  health  benefits  of 

green  plants  and  wood  product 
and  recognize  their  health 
depends  on  presemration  and 
wise  use  of  growing  things 

5*4, 4,0,    Demonstrate  understanding  of 
the  need  to  cooperate  with 
groups  seeking  to  help  people 
live    healthier  lives. 
Conservation  and  Safety  Test 
70%  Accuracy 

5.4.4.1,  Recogrht^e  the  family  as  a 
working  group  for  health  and 
identify  ways  members  of  a 
family  can  use  and' benefit 
fronj  community  health  ser- 
vices. 

5.4. 4.2,  Discuss  how  groups  formulate 
suggestions,  rules,  and  law* 
to  prevent  pollution; 

5,4, 4. 3*    Identify  ways  people  work 
together'  to  prevent  waste 
and  misuse  of  natural 
resources 


Level  6 
Learning 


6,1,1,0»    Demonstrate  recognition  of 
the  relationship  between 
stimulus  and  response  and 
understanding  of  the  differ- 
ence between  learned  and 
automatic  responses. 
Learning  Test  -170%  Accuracy 

6, 1,1,1,  Tell  how  some  bodily  func- 
tions are  inborn  and  auto- 
matic 


ERLC 


'4U 


Level 


Pre- 
Test 


Post- 
Test 


Learning 


6*1.1.2#    Define  conditioning 

6.1.1,3.    Identify  ways  one  is  condi- 
tioned to  respond 

(\ 

6*1.1,4.    Explain ^ how  habits  are  formed 
and  how  they  become  automatic 

6,1*2,0,    Demonstrate  recognition  of 
methods  of.  learning  and 
understanding  of  how  methods 
combine  in  the  deyelopmelit  of 
learning  skills*  Learning 
Test  -  70%  Accuracy 

6.1.2.1.  Identify  at  least  two  ways 
of  learning  independently 

6.1.2.2.  Constrast  functions  of  the 
left  and  right  hemispheres 
of  the  brain 


6.1.3.0      Demonstrate  comprehension  of 
how  habits  are  formed  and 
changed;  set  goals  and  plan 
time  to  facilitate  good  habit 
formation.    Learning  Test  - 
70%  Accuracy 

6.1.3.1.  Describe  how  habits  are 
formed  and  how  they  can  be 
changed 

6.1.3.2.  Idexltlfy  the  need  to  esta- 
blish priorities  and  plan 
timfe 


6.1.3.3.    Apply  knowledge  of  forming 
habits  and  planning  time  to 
the  development  of  good  stud; 
habits 


I 
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in 


Level 

*  Pre-     Post-     ^  ~  

Test     Test  .^earning 

6 

i 

-                6»1,4»0.    Demonstrate  awareness  that 

health  ,care  and  character 
1                     development  help  to  become 
^                     healthy  adults;  assess  per- 
sonal preferences  and  apti- 
tudes to  help  formulate  goals 
.                   '                        for  the  future •  Learning 
'                                          Test  -  70%  Accuracy  '  ' 

^                             6#1»4,1»    Give  reasons  why  developing 

healthy  habits  is  important 
to  physical  health 

6,1,4,2.    Explain  iaportance  of  makina 
a  decision  to  learn  on  their 
own  and  tell  how  independent 
decision-making  helps  build 
cnaraccer 

ciAwxaxn  une  xzupomance  or 
interests,  attitudes,  apti- 
tudes and  values  in  setting'^  ' 
and  achieving  goals 

Body  Responses 

b.l.l.Q.    Demonstrate  understanding  of 
how  bodies  grow  and  changeV 
especially  during  adolescencie 
Body  BespoMte-.  test  - 
70%  Accuracy 

^^^^•2.1*1.    Tell  whv  hormones  are  called 
chemical  messengers 

'                   6.2.1*2«     De5;t^rih^  thi*  function  of  trhe 

pituitary  gland 

6»2»1#3#    Explain  that  individuals     •  * 
grow  at -their  own  pace;  the 
pattern  of  growth  is  gertecal 
for  boys  and  girls 
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Level 


Pre-- 
Test 


Post- 
Test 


Body  Responses 


6. 2. 1.4.  Describe  the  pituitary  gland 
and  gonads  and  their  Influence 
during  puberty 

6.2.1.5.  Compare  and  contrast  physical 
development  of  adolescent 
girls  and  boys 

6.2.2.0.  Recognition  of  relationship 
between  proper  eating  habits 
and  good  health 

6.2.2.1.  Explain  why  people  need 
nutrients.    Body  Responses 
Test  ^,70%  Accuracy 


6 . 2 . 2.2 .  Discriminate  between  Inter- 
nal and  external  motivations 
for  eating 

6.2.2.3.  Describe  ways  people  influences 
eating  habits 


6.2.3.0.  Demonstrate  understanding  pf 
relationship  between  exercise 
and  healths  Body  Responses 
Test  -  70%  Accuracy 

6.2.3.1.  Explain  why  physical  activity 
is  necessary 

6.2.3.2.  Identify  relationship  belrween 
exercise  and  the  development 
of  strength 9  suppleness >  and 
stamina 

6.2.3.3.  Tell  how  exercise  can  help 
relieve  tension 

6.2.3.4.  Explain  why  different  people 
need  dlf f e^rent  amounts  of 
exercise 

6.2.4.O.    Demonstrate  understanding  of 
relationship  between  getting 
tired  and  staying  healthy; 
explain  why  i\eople  need 
sleep.  Body  Responses  Test 
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4 


Level 


Pre- 
test 


Ppst- 
Test 


Body  Resppnsek 


6.2  A  A.    Explain  how  fatigue  helps 
tifc  body  Btay  jhealthy 

6.2.4.2.  Describe  current  theory 
on  the  cause  o;£  sleep\ 

6.2.4.3.  Identify  changes  One's  body 
and  mljid  go  through  during 
the  first  four  stages  of 
sleep 

6.2. 4.4.  Explain  the  significance  of 
4rapid  eye  movement  and  why 
dreaming  is  important 

6.2.5.0.  Demonstrate  understanding  of 
ways  drugs  can  make  one! 4 
body  respond  and  why  drugg 
are  dangerous 

6.2.5.1.  Define  drug,  habit,  tolerance 
and  addle tlop 


6.2,5.2.    Identlf]f  ways  alcohol  and 

barbltuates  can  narm  bodies  sfnd 
why  they  are  dstngerout 


6.2.5«3.    Identify  ways  caffeine  and 
amphetamines  can  affect 
OHje*s  body  . 

,.  * 

6:2.5.4.    D^^cribe  how  the  body 

riMiponds  to  cigarettes,  marl-- 
juana  and  LSD 

6.2.6tO.    Demonstrate  understanding  of 
how  the  environment, the 
disease  agent,  and  the  host 
work  to  promote  infections 
Body  Responses  Test  • 
70S  Accuracy 

6^»2.6. 1.    Diseriminate    between  infec- 
tious and  noninfectious 
disease 


ERIC 
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Level 


j     Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Body  Responses 


6,2,6,2^    Describe  three  things  that 

happen  before  someone  catches 
an  Infectious  disease 

6.2.6.3.    Depcrlbe  three  factors  that 
can  lead  to  noninfectious 
disease 


Soclal/Emotlonal  Adjustment 


6.3.1.0.    Demonstrate^ recognition  that 
satisfaction  is  Inherent  in 
growth  mastery.  Social/Emo- 
tional Adjustment  Test  - 
70%  Accuracy 


6.3. l.L 


6.3.1.2. 


6.3*1.3. 


6.3.2.0. 


Explain  difference  between 
extrinsic  and  intrensic 
rewards 

Describe  how  mastering  the 
tools  and  resources  is  a 
sign  of  growth 

Tell  how  appropriate  choices 
are  based  on  self --evaluation 
and  sensible  riric^^taking. 

Demonstrate  understanding  of 
competition  and  cooperation  . 


6.3*2^ !•    Describe  how  competition  can 
assist  In  increasing  achieve- 
'ment  and  stretching  abilities 

6.3.2.2.    Identify  ways  personal  gains 
may  be  increased  through 
cooperation 

6 •3. 2.3 •    Tell  how  group  members  can 

achieve  more  than  individuals 
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44E 


Level 


P  re- 
Test 


Post- 
Test 


Social/Emotional  Adjustment 


6 • 3 • 3 • 0 .     Demons trate  unders  tanding 
that  working  with  others 
involves  a  reciprocal  rela- 
tionship •    Social/Emo  tlbnal 
Adjustment  Test  -  70%  Accu- 
racy 

6 ,3. 3,1,  Describe  how  leadership  in  a 
group  is  determined by ^struc- 
ture and  goals  of  the  group 

6,3 ,3 ,2 ♦    Explain  the  Importance  of 
group  followers 

6.3. 3.3.    Identify  the  strength  of 

group  pressure  and  importance 

of  knowing  when  to  act 
independently* 
6.3.4,0.    Demonstrate  recognition  of' 
'  the  importance  of  developing 
inner  strengths.  Social/ 
Emotional  Adjustment  Test 
70S  Accuracy 


6.3.4.1.  Explain  that  identities  are 
based  on  what  one  thinks  of 
one ^3  self  and  what  others 

think  of  him/her. 

6.3.4.2.  Explain  that  one's  values 
are  derived  from  parents, 
peers,  and  one^s  perception 
of  reality 

6.3«4«3.    Explain  that  human  growth 
Involves  the  ability  to 
delay  gratification 


Health 


6«4,1,0»    Make  wise  choices  about 

heal^^  care  services-.  Health 
'fi^  -  70%  Accuracy 


Level 


Pre- 
Test 


Post- 
Test 


Health 


6.4.1.1.  identify  ways  people  caft  get 
health  care  In  the  U.S. 

644.1.2.  Identify  ways  health  care 
services  are  provided  In  a 
developing  nation 

6. '4. 1.3.    Compare  and  contrast  health 
care  services  in  a  developing 
nation  with  those  in  the  U.S* 

6.4.1.4.    Tell  how  health  care  services 
are  provided  in  a  country 
with  national  health  insur- 
ance 


6.4. 2.0.  Demonstrate  awareness  of  the 

effects  lof  social  change  on 
society.    Health  Test  - 
70%  Accuracy 

6.4.2.1.  Relate  how  society  changes 
and  vhat  causes  changes. 

6.4.2.2.  Describe  how  changes  affect 
one's  life 

6. 4; 2. 3*    Explain  how  one  can  adapt  anc 
adjust  to  change 

6.4.3.0.    Demonstrate  understanding 
that  the  best  use  of  tech- 
nology depends  on  wise 
decisions 

6.4,3*1.    Describe  new  health  services 
and  how  technology  made 
these  possible 

6.4.  3. 2 «    Explain  how  techrtolpgy  can 
be  used  to  improve  "the 
environment 


6.4.  3,3.    Recognize  that  technological 
advances  change  the  world 


Level  7 
Health 


L^^^^  Test 


Post- 
Test 


Health 


7AA.O^    Demonstrate  understanding 

that  health  is  the  result  of 
interaction  between  social, 
mental,  and  physical  factors 
Health  Test  -  J0%  Accuracy 

7.1.1.1.  Identify  example  of  inter- 
action of  mental-emotional, 
and  social  health  factors 

7.1.1.2.  Examine  popular  beliefs  about 
health  to  determine  validity 

7.1.1.3.  Accept  a  share  of  social 
responsibility  ' 

7.1.2.0.  Demonstrate  knowledge  that 
the  body  is  organized  into 
specialised  parts.  Health 
Test  -  70S  Accuracy 

7.1.2.1.  Learn  names  of  body  systemic, 
functions  and  health  prac- 
tices 

7.1.$.2»    Recognize  benefits  to  health 
which  result  from  improved 
habits 


Dallv  Needs 


7.2.1.0.    Demonstrate  understanding 

that  individuals  are  inter-* 
deptendent  with  the  environ* 
ment  from  which  they  obtain 
nutrients.    Daily  Needs  Test 
70S  Accuracy 

7.§*Ul#    Become  acquainted  with  the 
nutrients  needed  for  good 
health 


424 


Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test, 


Dally  Needs 


7.2.1,2,*  Classify  foods  according  to 
whe,ther  they  supply  energy, 
growth  and  repair,  or  provide 
regulation  of  cell  activities 

7.2.1.3/  Become  acquainted  with  large 

s  .  variety  of  foods  locally 

r-  /  available  aijid  the  nutrients 

\  they  supply 

7.2.1.4.    Consider  a  variety  of . foods 

necessary  to  supply  essential 
nutrients 


7 ,2. 1.5.    Reklize  that  poor  eating  habi|ts 
result  in  popor  health,  lack, 
of  energy,  and  poor  appear^ 
ance 

•/ 

7. 2 •I, 6.    Knowledge  of  nutrition  to 

improve  present  eating  habits 

7.2.1. 7.    Be  aware  of  family  and  other 
influences r*on  dietary  habits 

7.2.2.0.  Demonstrate  knowledge  that 
foods  must  provide  a  chemical 

.      balance  to  maintain  health 

i  ^ 
7.2.2.1^    Plan  and  select  a  balanced 

daily  diet 

1.2.2.1.  Schedule- daily  breakfast 
which  includes  h  of  a  day's 

t  protein  requirements* 

7.2.2.3.  i^ttempt  to  overcome  dislikes 
tbat  are  based  on  emotion 

7.2.2.4.  Recognize  the  social  and  ^ 
emotional  causes*  and  dangers 
of  overweight  and  underweight 
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452 


Recognize  food  fadd  and  quack 
diets 


r  ♦ 

7,2.3.0*  Demonstrate  ah  understanding 
that  to  stay  heal thy ^  one  is 
dependent  on  th^  environment 

7.2.3.1.  Discri^minatfi  changes  in  the 
envirgnment  caused  by  people 

7.2.3.2.  Relate  ^  changes  in  the  envi- 
ronment to  one^s  daily 
health  n^ds 

7 •2.3-3.    Be  aware  of  the  vital  impox^ 
^    tance  of  safe  food,  clean 
water  and  clean  air  for  good 
health 


Conserve  our  fresh  water 
supply 

Accept:  responsibility  for 
disposing  of  potential  air 
and  water  pollutants 


7  •  2  •  3  •  6 


7.2.3-7. 


Support  antipollution  legis- 
lation 

Educate  other  members  of  the 
community  concerning  the 
dangers  of  air  and  water 
pollution 
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Level 


Pre- 
Test 


Post- 
Test 


Daily  Needs 


7 •2.3.8,    Support  scientific  research 
intended  to^mprove  the 
safety  of  fotid,  water  and 
air 


Fitness 


7.3.1.0.    Demonstrate  loiowledge  that 
physical  fitness  is  main- 
tained by  regular  exercise. 
Fitness  Test  -  70%  Accuracy 

7.3.K1.    Recognize  the  value  of  phy- 
sical activity  in  keeping  fi 

7.3,*i.2,    Develop  impoved  strength, 
endu^ance^  agility,  grace, 
and  poise 

7.3.1.3.  Include  some  physical  acttr 
*    vities  in  each  day's  sche- 
dule 

7.3.1.4.  Participate  in  physical 

'  recreation  for  relaxation 

and  enjoyment 

7.3.1.5.  Choose  an  enjoyable  sport 
and  wQ<k  to  improve  skills 

7.3.2.Q..  .  Demonstrate  understanding' 
of  fitness  ^ais  being  depen- 
dent upon  maintalng  health 
of  the  skeletal  system. 
Fitness^  Test  -  70% Accuracy 

7.3.2^1.    Understand  that  bone  is  ^ 
*  living  part  of  the  body 

7.3.2.2.    Include  sufficient  calcium, 
phosphorus,  and  Vitamin  0 
in  diet . 
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4  51  = 


Level 


Pre- 
test 


Post- 
Test 


Fitness 


7.3.2.3. 

7,3. 2»5. 

/ •3.2*6* 
7«3.3.0, 

7.1.3:1. 
7.3.3.2. 

7*3*3*3* 

7.3.3.4. 

7.3.3..5. 
7.3.3.6. 

•C' 

7y3 • 3 . 7  • 


7.3.3.8. 


'Include  exercise  and  rest  in 
the  daily  routine  for  healthy 
bone  growth 

Develop  and  maintain  good 
posture 

Recognize  *that  skeletal 
growth  may  call  far  posture 
adjustments 

Choose  shoes  and  socks  which 
fit  properly 

Demonstrate  understanding 
that  vital  body  functions 
depend  on  muscle  action 


Accept  one's  body  build  and 
select  complementary  clothes 

Get  proper  amount  of  exer- 
cise 

Develop  good  posture  to  _ 
avoid  muscle  strain 

Recognize  muscle  fatigue 

Use  muscles  efficiently  when 
performing  tasks 

Work  an!  play  carefully  to 
avoid  muscle  strain 

Obtain  medical  advice  in  the 
event  of  major  injury  to 
muscles I  tendons »  or  llga* 
ments 

i 

Obtain  sufficient  sleep  to 
overcome  muscle  fatigue 


I 


Level 


Pre- 
test 


Post- 
Test 


Fitness* 


* 7. 3. 3.9.    Allow  time  fot  mind  and  body 
relaxation 

7. 3.4.0.  Demonstrate  awareness  that 
appearance  contributes  to 
physical,  mental  and  social 
fitness 

7.3.4.1.  Accept  one's  physical  fea-^ 
tures  and  concentrate  on 
impjroving  aspects  of  appear*- 
ance 

7.3.4.2.  Construct  a  checklist  for 
improving  daily  grodming 
practices 

7.3.4.3.  Identify  health  behavior  . 

7.3.4.4.  Recognise  the  Important 
functions  of  clean  skin 

7. 3.4. 5.  Use  cosmetics  with  discre- 
tion 

7.3.4.6.  Sunbathe  for  sensible*jj)eriodi 
of  time  T 

7.3.4.7.  Recognise  common  skin  pro- 
blems and  help  prevent 
infection 

7.3.4.8.  Consult  a  physician  fot 
serious  skin  problems 

7, 3. 4*9.    Keep  fingernails  and  toe- 
nails clean  and  trim 

7.3.4.10.  Understand  structure, and 
function  of  teeth  and 
causes  of  dental  caries 

7.3. 4. 11.  Reduce  consumption  of  sweets 
and  brush  after  meals 
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Level 


Pre--  Post- 
Test  Test 


Fitness 


7*3.4. 12,  Visit  a  dentist  regularly 
7.4.4.13.  Wear  comfortable  shoes  ^ 


7.3.^. 


0.    Demonstrate  understanding 
that  participation  in  sports 
contributes  to  physical, 
mental  and  social  fitness 
Fitness  Test  -  70%  Accuracy 


7.3.5.1.  Appreciate  the  values  of  a 
wide  variety  of  sports 

7.3.5.2.  Learn  to,  play  and  work  well 
vith  others 

7.3.5.3.  Develop  sufficient  skills  in 
sports  to  make  participation 
satisfying 

7.3.5.4.  Accept  victory  and  defeat  in 
a  sportsman^like  manner  • 

7.3*5.5.    Recognize  safety  rules  for 
sports  and  abide  by  them 

7.3.5.6.  Be  responsible  for  p^^rsonal 

and  j^tiiers  safety 

7.3.5.7.  Respi^ct  the  water  as  a  facl-^ 
lity  for  tectreatiott  and  as 

a  potential  hazard 

7.3.5.3.    Be  capable  of  good  -judgmnt 
in  a  water  rescue  attempt 

7.3.5.9.    Be  capable  of  giving  arti- 
ficial retftis  citation 


7.3.6.0.    Demonstrate  understanding  that 
the  functioning  of  the  sense 
organs  improves  with  the 
environment 
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Level 


P  re- 
Test 


Test 


Fitness 

7#3.6.1#    Understand  basic  anatomy  and 
.   'furtction  of  the  eye  and  car 

7,3.6.2.    Protect  residual  eyesight 
by  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  sufficient  amounts  of 
Vitamin  A 

7.3^6.3.    Avoid  eye  strain  by  using 
adequate  lighting  when 
reading 

7.3.6.4.    Knox4r  t^/pes  of  seirvices 

provided  by  eye  specialists 
and  have  regular  examinatiom 

7.3»6«5»    Recognize  signs  of  eye 

trouble  and  seek  medical 
Assistance 

7»3,6«6»    Avoid  ear  infections  and 
damage 

7.3,6.7.    Seek  medical  assistance  for 
ear  infections  or  loss'of 
hearing 

7. 3 •6. 8.    Recognize  pain  as  a  symptom 
of  disease  or  body  deficiency 

7*3.6.9»  ^  Use  all  sense,  organs  in  cora- 
municating  with  others  and 
adapting  to  the  environment 


7,3»7.0»   JDemonstrabe  knowledge  that 
individual  "senses  inter-* 
pret    and  rejSpond    to  the 
environment 

7»3.7.1«    Understand  the  functions  of 
the  nervous  system  in  main- 
taining good  health  and  in 
^^dapting  to  the  environment 
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45S 


Level 

Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 

Fitness 



7,3. 7. 2. 

Guard  against  injury  to  the' 
nervous  system 

• 

7. 3. 7*3. 

Seek  prompt  medical  assis- 
tance for  symptoms  which 
might  indicate  disease  of*  th< 
nervous  system 

7,3.7»4, 

Obtain  immunizations  avail-* 
able  to  prevent  diseases 

7.3.7»5. 

Develop  emotional  habits 
which  telax  the  nervous 
system 

\7.3.7.6; 

Adjust  to  stress  in  the 
environment 

7.3.7.7. 

Avoid  the  use  of  chemical 
stimulants  in  combating 
fatigue 

7 

7.3*7.8, 

Recognize  fatigue  as  an 
indication  of  the  body's 
need  for  rest 

Body  Systems 

7*4. 1.0* 

Demonstrate  understanding 
that  health  is  based  on 
cell  activity •  Body 
Systems  Test  -  702  Accuracy 

7.4.ia. 

Recognize  that  all  cells 
require  energy 

7.4. 1.2. 

Maintain  living  habits  by 
which  cells  can  obtain  food 
and  oxygen  for  metabolism 

432 


Level  1 

Pre- 

Post- 

test 

Test 

Body  Systems 

7.4.1.3,  Understand  that  hereditary 
characteristics  art  deter- 
mined by  chromasomti  . 

7.4.1.4,  Explain  why  even  t  single 
cell  from  a  body  is  unique 

7 •4, 2.0.    Demonstrate  knowledge  that 

the  digestive  system  converts 
food  into  energy 

7.4.2.1.  Understand  the  functioning 
of  the  digestive  system 

7.4.2.2.  Avoid  food  which  cen  give 
Indigestion 

7.4.2.3.  Drink  plenty  of  water  and 
chew  food  carefully 

7. 4. 2. 4.  Do  not  overload  the  digestiv^ 
system  with  too  much  food 


7 .4. 2.5.  Eat  sufficient  roughage  to 
stimulate  peristalslli  and 
regular  elimination  of  waste 

7.4.2.6.  Cook  starches  thoroughly; 
cook  fish  and  eggs;  avoid 

excessive  fats 

7.4.2.7.  Wash  all  vegetables  and 

fruits  before  eating 

7.4,2.3.    Cook  vegetables  and  fruits 
tightly  covered  to  pttserv©^ 
^  vitamins 

7.4.2.9.  Relax  before,  during  and 
^after  meals  to  allow  proper 

digestion. 

7.4.2.10.  Wash  hands  after  using  the 
bathroom 
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Level 


P  re- 
Test 


Post- 
Test 


Body  Systems 


7.4. 2,U.  Establish  a  regular,  relaxed 
*    time  for  elimination  of 
soldLd  wastes  from  the  body 

7.4.2. 12,  Avoid  the  use  of  laxative* 

7. 4. 2 .13.  Consult  a  doctor  about  per- 
sistent diarrhea,  pain  in  the 

.abdomen,  vomiting,  or  bleed- 
ing hemorrhoids 

7 •4* 2, 14,  Recognize  symptoms  of 
appendicitis 

7^.4,2,15,*  Avoid  eating  when  emotionallj 
upset 

7.4.2. 16.  •Avoid  alcc^l^ol,  tobacco  and 

drugs  not  prescribed 

7. 4. 2. 17.  Avoid  all  poisons,  read 
labels  and  b&  familiar  with 

first  aid 


7.4.3.0.  «  Demonstrate  understanding 

of  the  respiratory  system. 
Body  Systems  Test  - 
70%  Accuracy 

7.4.3.1.  Obtain  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  exercise 

7.4.3.2.  Develop  a  habit  of  breathing 
.  through  the  nose 

7.4.3.3.  Avoid  laughing  or  talking 
while  eating 

7, 4*3, 4,    Co^?er  nose  and  mouth  with  a 
cloth  filter  when  doing 
dusty  or  dirty  work 

7,4,3.S*  Know  how  to  give  first-aid 
for  a  lodged  object  in  the 
respiratory  system 


Level 


1     Pre-  Post- 
Te^t  Test 


Body  Systems 


7*4»3»6.    See  a  doctor  for  persistent 
Sore  throaty  f^vcr,  colds  or 
coughs 

7 •4, 3, 7,    Do  not  use  cold  or  cough 

remedies  without  a  doctor *s 
advice 


2. 4,3 ,8.    Wear  clothing  which  does  nc 
restrict  the  breathing 
apparatus 


7 •4, 3,9 •    Avoid  emotional  upsets  which 
may  Interfere  with  respira- 
tion 

* 7. 4. 3* 10.  Avoid  smoking 

7 ,4. 3. 11.  Provide  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  house  when  artlfical 
heating  dries  out  the  air 

7*4*3*12.  Accept  responsibility  as  a 
member  of  society  to 
reduce  air  pollution 

7,4.3. 13.  Avoid  contact  with  people  . 
who  have  colds 

7.4»3,14.  Cover  the  nose  and  mouth 
when  sneezing 

7.4.3. IS.  Have  a  yearly  tuberculin 
test 

7.4,3«16*  Understand  the  importance  of 
,  diphtlii^riaand  whooping  cough 
immunization 

7*4*3.17.  Avoid  breathing  chemical 
vapors 

7 •4, 3. 18.  Never  run  an  automobile  in 


FRir 


Level 


Pre- 
test 


Post- 
Test 


Body  Systems 


7  V 


7 ,4. 3. 19.  Never  sit  in  a  closed  parked 
car  with  the  engine  running 


7»4*3.20#  Never  leave  gas  flames  btimij|Lg 
without  adequate  ^ntilation 

7.4.3.21.  Know  how-to  perform  first- 
^  aid  for  victims  of  gas 
poisoning 


7. 4.4.0.  Demonstrate  understanding  of 
blood  functions.  Body 
Systems  Test  -  70%  Accuracy 

7.4.4.1.  Recognize  the  different 
functions  of  blood  tissue 

7.4.4. 2 •    Eat  a  balanced .diet  to  avoid 
anemia 

7.4.4.3.  Exercise  to  stimulate  circu- 
lation of  blood  and  lymph^^ 

7.4.4.4.  Drink  plenty  of  liquids 
to  maintain  blood  volume 

7%4.4.5.    Avoid  tight  fitting  garments 
which  interfere  with  blood 
flow 

7.4.4.6.    Do  not  pinch  pimples  or 
abscesses 

7.4.4*7.    Consult  a  doctor  when  high 
fever  of  abscesses  occur 
over  a  wide  body  area 

7. 4. 4. 8. _  Allow  a  minot  cut  to  bleed 
freely  to  cleans 6  the  wound 

^7.4.4.9.    Use  sterile  gauze  to  apply 
pressure  to  a  wound  to  halt 
bleeding 


ERLC 


L^vell     i;;,  Body  systems 


7.4,4,10.  Be  familiar  with  body  points 
at  whifch  pressure  should  be 
^  applied  to  stop  bleeding 

7.4.4. 11 •  Know  when  and  how  to  apply 
a  tourniquet 

7.4.4.12.  Know  their  own  ilood  types 
and  Rh  factors 

7 .4, 4 •IS.  Avoid  situations  In  which 

carbon  dioxide  may  enter  the 
blood 

7.ii.4,14.  Avoid  snake  and  insect  bites 
by  wearing  protective 
clothing 

7 •4. 4 .15.  Recognize  poisonous  snak«ts 
and  insects  and  know  first- 
aid  measures  for  their  bltejj 

7#4.4.16#  Practice  habits  of  clcanll- 
^  ness  to  avoid  contact  with 
fleas t  lice  and  ticks 

7.4.4.17.  Khow  to  elliftlnate  breeding 
places  of  mosquitoes  and 
other  insects 

7.4.4.18.  Obey    safety  rulea  on 
,  beaches 

7.4.5.0.  Bemonstrate  understanding  of 
the  circulatory  system 

7.4.5.1.  Understand  the  function  and 
operation  of  the  circulatory 
system 

7.4.5.2.  Eat  a  balanced  diet  for 
proper  maintenance  of  the 

heart  and  blood  vemelu* 
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0 


Level 


P  re- 
Test 


Post- 
Test 


Body  Systems 


7.4.5.3.  Avoid  oyeteating  and  excesses 

of  fata 

7. 4. 5. 4,  Obtain  prompt  medical  assis** 
tance  for  any  heart  damaging 
disease 

7 .4. 5. 5,  Obtain  sufficient  sleep  to 
allow  the  heart  time  to  rest 

7. 4 .5. 6.  Have  a  complete  physical  exan 
before  competing  In  sports 

7.4*5*7.  Dp  not  tak€  part  In  sports 
until  fully  recovered  from 
an  nines* 

Train  thoroughly  for  any 
athletic  competition 

7 •4, 5. 9.    Know  how  to  administer  first- 
aid  for  shock  and  fainting 

7. 4. 5 • 10.  Maintain  good  posture  for 
improved  circulation 


7.4.S.11.  Keep  body  outface  areas 
e         covered  during  cold  weather 

•  4,5.12.  Learn  to  relax  and  vary  dalli^ 
activities  to  avoid  emotlont,. 
tension  ,i 

7 ♦ 4 . 6 . 0 •    Demons  tra te  unders tandlng 
that  waoteo    and  poisons^ 
are  filtered  from  the  blood* 
Body  Systems  Test  -70S 
Accuracy 


7,4,6.l.    Obtain  prompt  medical  treat- 
ment for  swollen  lymph 
glands 


4p 


ERLC 


Level 


Pre* 
Test 


Post- 
Test 


Body  Systems 


7.4.6.2.  Avoid  eating,  drinking  or 
breathing  toxic  wastes 

7.4.6.3.  Obtain  plenty  of  exercise  to 
stimulate  liver  circulation 

7.4.6.4.  Insist:  on  urinalysis  as  part 
of  a  general  examination 

7^^.ii.6.5.    Obtain  medical  advice  if  uri 
nation  is  painful  or  diffi- 
cult 

7.4.6,6.    Avoid  chillj.ng,  e>^haustion, 
and  contagious  inflectiohs 

7.4.7.0.    Demonstrate  uriders tanding 
of  the  body  reactions  to 
keep  internal  environment 
constant 

7«4,7,1,    Explain  environmental  and 

emotional  faatot3  that  affec 
body  balances 

7. 4. 7. 2.  Choose  cld|:hing  suitable 

to  the  environment  to  main- 
tain temperature  cotitrol 

7.4.7.3.  '  Avoid^prplonged  exposure  to 

sun  and- strenuous  physical 
exercise" — :  

7 •4, 7 ,4.    Eat  plenty  of  salt  ^ 

7.4.7.5.  Obtain  advice' from  the  doc- 
tor in  case  high  or  pro- 
longedj^f  ever  ■ 
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Lt'"  ve  1  8 
Grdiv'th  and  fcvelopmerit 


Level 


Pre- 
Test 


"lie  St 


Growth  and^  Development 


1 . 


8.  1  .  1.0 


8.1. 1.1 

8.1.1  .2 
8*1.1.3 

8. 1. 1.4 


I>?rnon£;trate  an  understanding  .  j 
,tliat  qrowth  and  developipent  i' 
depend  on  interaction  of  ! 
heredity  and  environment  ,  l 
i^rowth'and  Development  Test  * 
70" o  Accuracy  .  -  '  1 

Understand  that  physical  and  ! 
mental  potentialities  are  deter-S 
mined  by  heredity  and  environ-  I 
ment.        .  I 

Accept  one's  own  environmental  j\ 
and  hei*edi'tary  limitations:  | 

Understand  that  both  parerits 
equal  contributions  to 

r^otentiali  ties 

::aintain  good  health  -as  a 

"basis  for'  producing  health  ! 

offspring  *  "  ' 


S.1.1.5    Be  aware  of  the  signi ficance 'of  ; 

hereditary  factors  when  choosing !f 
a  marriage  partner  j 


8.1.1.6 

B.1.1.7 
8.1.1.8 

8.1.2.0 


Pecognize  the  Importance  of  ' 
prenatal  and  postnatal  medical 
care  of  expectant  mothers 

Be  familiar  with  advisory 
councils;  genetic  counselors  - 

Determine  the  validity  of 
commonly  held  claims  of 
heredity-  ; 


'I 


Demonstrate  Lmderstanding''  th*at 
culj^ural  heritage  influences  ^' 
an  lAdi vidua! ' s  physical,  mental; 
and  social  development.  Growth  j 
and  Det^elopment  Test  -  70'o  •  ; 
Accuracy  ^  •  i 

Idt;ntify  envi rortmehtal  factors 
tliat  prom':^te  psychc^loqi cal 
d/nd  physical  development 


Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Growth  and  Development 


8'  . 


1 


ERIC 


8.1.2.2.  Recognize  the  importance  of 
biological  and ^cultural  ehvi- 

*  ronment  in  j:he  dfevelopment  of 
the  child  before  and  after 
birth 

3.1.2.3,  Explain  why  no  two  people 
grOw  up  in  exactly  the  same 
social  environment 

V 

3 •1.2. 4.    RecogtfcLze  the  rapid  physical 

and  psychplogical  changes 

during  adolescence 
*i  • 

3.1.2.5.  '  Examine  principles  of  right 
^       and  wrong 

8.1.2.^.*  Take  advantage.of  educationaJ 
opportunities  for  adiilt 
responsibilities 
.>  *  '         *  " 

3.1.2.7.    Accept  and  respect  the  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  of  others  * 


3 .1 . 2  .,3  4 


8,1.2.9. 


8.1.3.0. 


8.1.3.1. 


3  •  1  •  3  •  4«  < 


Consider  the  rights  and  ' 
feelings  of  others  in  social 
relationships 

Be  responsible  for  improving 
the  physical  and  social 
environment 

Demonstrate  knowledge  that 
an  individual's  physical, 
mental,  and  ^social  develop- 
nent  is  regulated  by  endo- 
crine secretions*  Growth 
and  Development  Test  -  70% 
Aacuracy 

Understand  the  role  of  major 
endocrine  glahds 

Understanjd  that  rate  of. 
growth  is  regulated  by'' the 
endocrine  svstem  * 
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1^ 

f     Pre-  Post- 
lievel  j     j^^^      j^^^                  .       Growth  and  Development  ^ 

8 

■ 

1 

1 

^   '   

1      ,                          8«1,3,3>    Know  how  to  make  adjustments 

1                                 *        *     to  sexual  development  in 

-  adolescence 

8,1,3,4,    Recognize  svmtJtoms  of  glandu- 

8 .LB, 5.    Eat  sufficient  iodine 

3,1.3,6.    RecQgnize  svmptoma  of  dia- 

-  bete3^ 

8,1.3.7»    Know  common  medical  aid  in 
case  of  insulin*  shock  or 
. !             o^her  illness 

Social/Emotional.  Adjustment 

 ~  

f     3.2.1.0.    Demonstrate  knowledge  tha^ 
^               0       personality  is  a  product  of 
,1                     heredity  and  environment. 

Social/Emotional  Adjustment 
'  Test.  *  70%  Accuracy 

8.2.1.1.  -  identify  the  environmental 
and  hereditary  factors  that 
influence  personality 
development 

8,2.  U2,    Know  how  to  alter  one's 
personality  traits 

3.2.1.3;    Know  ^ood  grooming  and  healtli 
pratices  ^ 
('  ^ 

8.2.1.4.  Avoid*  undue  concern  ov^r 
adolescent  body  changes' 

8.2.1.5.  Accept  the  socioeconomic 
position  of  one's  own 
family 

Level 


Pre-- 

Jest 


Post- 


S-pcial/Emotional  Adjustment 


1 


led  til  how  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  Improve  personal- 
ity development 

Identify  short  and  long  range 
future  objectives 

Knt?w  hojtf  to  accept  family,  ctises 
^ind  changes  with  cptimism. 

tecHoqnize  the  desirable  personal 
qualities  of  others 

8,2.  lao    Knrw  hew  to  develop  one's  talents* 

anrjl  abilities 

* 

il    Ku^  w  how  to  form  affectionate  and 
v;h*  Lissome  friendships  with  peers 

^.2  K12     Eeaii^e  that  parental  advice  and 
-^'^^ntrol  are  attempts  of  love 

H,2.1.i^    Knew  how  to  consider  educational 
and  vocatiorjal  goals 

H.2.2.0  ^    nem^nstrate  a  knowledge  that 

individuals  develop  patt^^ms  of 
behavior.  Social/Emotional 
Adjustment  Test  -  7D%  Accuracy  . 

Understand  the  influence  of  child- , 
hood  environment  and  social  rela-  I 
tionships  on  behavior  patterns  j 

Develop  better  relationships  by  1 
recognising  the  influences  vrfiich 

cause  behavior 

Examine  Value  systems  af  parents 

and  i^ociety  " 

Examine  motivation  for  behavior 

and  .establish  goals 

8*2.2  ,5      Learn  how  to  alter  instinctive 

beha  vio  r  eons t ructi ve ly 


8.2.2 


p  *i  •^i  7 


8.: 
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Level 


Pre- 
Tesc 


Post- 
Test 


Sociil/Ej^otrlonal  Adjustment 


8.2.2.6»    Learn  to  weigh  desirability 
of  participating  in  group 
behavior 

8*2.*2*7.    Recognize  behavior  defense 
mechanisms 

sarn  the  itttpOttance  of 
facing  up  to- inner  conflicts 
and  Using  thoughtful  solu- 
tion5 

8»2,3.0,    Demonstrate  knowledge  of 

how  one*s  capacity  to  l^arn 
is  influenced  by  heredity  and 
enviromnent*  Social/Emo- 
tional Adjustment  Test  - 
70%  Accuracy 

8*2.3,1.    Relate.  capacit2^j4u3_ learn 
•  to  heredity^,  enyironment , 

motivation,  physical  heaLth, 
and  attitudes 

8.2.3*2*    Choose  goals  which* are  ^ 

realistic  to  one*3  capacity 

8,2..3»3#    Define  goals  clearly  to 

determiue  value  and  source 
of  motivation 

8.2.3*4.    Choose  friends  who  create  a 
positive  Influence  toward 
goals 

8.2,3,3,    Seek  broad  e3i:perlences  and 
improve  intellectual 
development  and  psychologlcajL 
maturity 

8.2.3.6.    Develop  effective  techniques 
of  §tudv  and  concentration 
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'•^•"^^1    -fat  rest' 


Social/Emotional  Adjustment 


8. 2, 3, 7%    Use"*  tests  as  devices  to  dentist- 
mine  what  still  must  be 
'learned 

3«2.4.0.    Demonstrate  understanding  th^ 
one's  individual  emotional 
development  is  interrelated  ^ 
with  physical,  mental  and 
social  development.  Social/ 
Emotional  Adjustment  Test 
70S  Accuracy 

3.2,4.1.    Express  emotions  appropriate 
for  one's  age 

8 . 2 . 4 , 2  •    Recognise       ferences  in 
^acci^pted  standards  of  ^ 
emotional  behavior  in 
social  groups  ^ 

3.2.4,3.    Recognize  that  others  who 

^g^how  emotional  extremes  are 
in  poor  health 


3 . 2. 4 . 4 « 


3. 2. 4,5  < 


3,2.4.6, 


Learn  how  to  manage' and 
reduce  strong  feelings  of 
anger  and  fear 


Analyze  the  caused  of ^ 
anxiety  and  how  to  elintinat^ 
them  (  V 

Develop  confidence  ^ 

Develop  emotional  sensiti- 
vity to  the  valuable  things 
in  life  and  aspects  »>f 
society  that  need  Improve- 
ment , 


3. 2*5.0.  /Demonstrate  knowledge  that 

emqtlohaX  Conflict  may  \, 
■  ■'r'^sult^^trom'several^'isourcesv 


8.2«5«1.    Learn  to  make  decisions  in 
case  of  emotional  conflict 

8. 2. 5. 2.    Accept  parents  as  individuals 


B.2.5.3.    Establish  a  realistic  self- 
concept^ 

8.2.5.4.  Plan  an  appp&^ch  to  dating  - 
with  parents  to  provide 
maximum  social  development 

3.2.5.5.  Learn  to  converse  easily 
with  members  of  the  opposite 
sex 

3.3.5*.6«    Understand  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  **going 
steady'* 

3.2.5.7.    Consider  many  different  % 
vocations  and  seek  competent 

advice 

8.2.6/0#    Demonstrate  understanding  of 
one *s  mental  health. 
Social/Emotional  Adjustment 
Test  -  70%  Accuracy 

8.2.6.1.  Learn  to  solve  emotional 
conflicts  quickly 

3.2.5.2.  *  Sektk  professional  help  if 

emotional  conflicts  persist 


3.2.6.3.  Develop  a  value  system  which 
will  guide  in  solving 
conflicts 

8.2.6.4.  Recognise  the  symptoms  of 
potential^mental  illness 
among  family  members  and 
friends 
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Level 


Pre- 
test 


Pos  t- 
Test 


Social/Emotional  Adjustment 


8^1.6.5.    Support  education,  legisla- 
tion and  community  projects 
which  promote  good, mental 
h^lth* 

3.2.6.6.  Assist  people  who  haye  been 
emotionally  disturbed  to 
adjust  to  community  life 

8.2.6.7.  Support  research  attempts  to 
detetralne  causes  and  pre- 
vention measures  for  erato- 
tional  dlsturbancHfe^ 


Skilled  Health  Achievement 

Level  4  „^„,,„„,  ^ 

Topic  1:    Growth  and  Development  .  ' 

A.r.1.0       *Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  th6  cellular 
basis  of  body  structure  and  how  characteristics  are  in- 
heritEd  and  a.cquired  during  the  developmental  process. 
Criterion:     70%  accuracy  on  the  Growth  and  Development 
Test  -  Level  4. 

4.1.1.1         Children  will  identify^^lls  as  the  basic  parts  of  the 
.body  and  all  living  things . 

4.1.1.2.  Children  will  describe  cell  structure. 

4.1.1.3.  Children  will  describe  the  growth  process. 

4.1.1.4.  Children  will  explain  how  people  inherit  traits  from  their 
parents,  using  the  terms  chromosomes  and  genes . 

4.1.1.5.  Children  will  discriminate  between  inherited  and  learned 
characteristics.  ,  , 


4.1.1.6.       Children  will  explain  how  the  things  people  can  do  affect 
some  of  their  traits . 

4.1.2.0.  *Given  a  representative  siimple  of  tes^t  itams,  children 

will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  the  physiological 
f  basis  for  health^r  body 'function  during  activity.  Criter- 

ion i    70%  accuracy^ on  the  Growth  and  Development  Test  - 
Level  4.  . 

4.1.2.1.  Children  will  describhi  the' functions  of  bones,  joints, 
and  ligaments. 

4.1.2.2.  Children  will  describe. the  structure  of  -«  bone. 

4.1.2.3.  Children  will  explain  how  muscles  move  bones. 

4.1.2.4.  Children  will  describd  the  effects  of  exercise  on  muscles. 

eriterion  for  iwiiSti.;. r  v  'Hn^i  tth'^  f^'V'Si  i  »jat- ion  Intitrmnent  for- 
th*? s-jt.ateinerjt.s  x-stiict  t c  I  I cnv . 

« 

erJc  :  .  'i7o 


) 


4.1.2.5.       Children  will  explain  how  the  lungs  and  heatt  function 
and  how  they  help  move  the  body, 

4.1.3.0..       Given  a /tepreseintative  sample  of  test  items children- 
will  d^onstrate  their  understanding  o*f  how  their  senses 
tell  them  about  their  outer  and  inner  environments , 
Criterion:    70%  accuracy  on  the  Growth  and  Development 
Te|st  -  Level  4,  -^^  > 

\  '    ■  . 

4.1,..3.1.       Children  will  describe  how  most  people  use,  seeing  and  • 
hearing  to  get  information  from  the  outside  world. 

4.1.3.2.  Children  wilt  tell  how  taste  and  smell  are  related. 

4.1.3.3.  Children  will  describe  how  touch  and  the  innej*  senses  can 
supply  information  about  the  immediate  state  of, the  body. 

4.1.4.0.  "     Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children  " 

will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  how  people  ad- 
just and  adapt       their  environment.    Criterion:  70% 
accuracy  on  the  Growth**and  Development  Test  -  Level*  4. 

4.114.1.  Children  will  explain  how  thi  human  body  adjusts!  to  tem- 
perature changes, 

\ 

4.1.4.2.  Childrj^n  will  explain  physical  adaptation:    How  traits 
that  fit  people  to"  their  environment %^e  inherited,        '  ' 

4,l.'li.3.       Children  will  describe  how  ways  of  adapting  can  be  learned. 

Topic  2:    Health  and  Safety 

■i 

4.2.i.O..       Given  a  representative,,  sample  of  test  items,  children  - 
— wttl  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  how  bacteria  and 
viruses  can  cause  comittuniGabl^  diseases.    Criterion:  70% 
accuracy,, on  the  Health  and  Safety  Test  -  Level  4.. 

4*2*^*1,        Children  will  tell  how  bacteria  are  helpful. 

^.2.1.2.       Children  will  describe  how  bacteria  and  viruses  cause  in-^ 
fection  and  illness. 

4.2»J|*3.        Children  will  explain  the  concept  6£  conanunicable  disease* 

•  ■    ( •  "  ■ 
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4.2.1.4.  Children  will  xHentify  methods  of  transmission  of  disease- 
f  mic^bes,  <        •  ^ 

4.1.^.0.       piven  a^  rep,resenta.tive  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  thei'^nderstanding  of  how  they  cat^ 
.guard  agaiAst  disease.    Criterion:    707.  accuaracy  on  the 
Heaithan4  Safety  Test  -  Level  4; 

•     '  - 

4.2.2.1.  Childr qn  will  define  resistance. •  • 

4.2.2.2.  Clr^tldren  will  tell  how  eating  the  ^igHt  foods  can  help 
flight  disease.  / 

4.2.2.3.  ChpLldren  will  describe  other  viayls  of  keeping  well:  get- 
tiag  enough  exercise  and  rest,  wearing  appropriate  clothes. 


) 


4;2.2.4.       Children  will  describe  s.opie  ways  of  avoiding  microbes : 
^  avoiding  contaminated  water  and  food,  sick  animals  and 

people.  ^  o  ' 

4.2.3.0.    ■   Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items »  children 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  how-to  prevent 
accidents  and  perfQi|m  first  aid  when  accidents  do  occur. 
Criterion:    70%  acci|racy  on  the  Health  and  Safety  Test  -  Level  4. 

/; 

4.2.3*1.       Children  will  identify  causes  of  minor  bums. 

i  .  ^ 

4.2.3.2.  Children  will^  explain  preventive      and  remedial  measures 

for  minor  bums .  „ 

4.2.3.3.  ^    Children  will  identiJfy  causes  of  small  cuts  and  similar 

injuries.  ' 

4.2.3.4.  Children  will  explain  preventlw    .<^and* remedial  measures  -   

for  Small  cuts  and  similar  injuries. 

*  *  " 

4.2.3.5.  Children  will  identifv  causes  of  biroken  bones. 

4.2.3.6.  Children  will  explain  preventii*e      and  remedial  measures 
for  broken  bones. 

4.2.4.0.       Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items ,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  how  to  prevent 
accidents  outside  the  home.    Criterion:    70%  accuracy. on 
the  Health  and  Safetv  Test  -  Level  4. 
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4.244.1.       Children  will  identify  causes  for  accidents  in  play  ac- 
tivities and  on  holidays.  ,  ^ 

4.2-.>.2.       Children  will  explain  preventive     measures  for  accidents 
in  play  activities  and  on  holidays. 

4.2.4.3.  Children  will  identify  caiises  for  water  related  accidents. 

4.2.4.4.  Children  will  expla'in  preventit'e     measures  for  water 
related  accidents.  .  •  V 

4.2.4.5.  Children  will  ident;lfy  causes  for  accidents  that  can 
occur  while  traveling.    ,*  , 

4.2.4.6.  Childlren  will  explain  preventive     measures 'for  accident? 
that  can  occur  while  traveling. 

■  »  '  ■  ... 

*  "  ''" 

Topic  3':    Social/Emotional  Adjustment 

%       .      '  ■     /V    -       .  • 

4.3.1.0.  Given  a  representative  sample  of /test  items,  children  t 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  that  personality  Is' 
aU  the  characteristic  responses  an  individual  mak^s  to 

^         his  envirohment.    Criterion:    707.  accuracy  on  the  Social/ 
Emotional  Adjustment  Test. 
*  <•  :  -  o     '  '•  '  '  "  '         -  h 

4.3.1.1.  "     Children  will  identify  appearance  as  one  component  of 

personalitkr. 

4.3.1.2.  Children  will  explain  that  emotions  and  behavior  are  com- 
ponents of  personality. 

'•'     ,-.  *  "  - 

4.3.1.3.  Children  will  define  personality  as  all  the  wavs  anfltndi- 
vidual  looks  ^  acts ,  thinks),  and  feels .  '  ^'^ 

4.3.2.0.  Given  a  representative  saJ|)le  of  test  items,  children  <^ 
will  demonstrate  their  undjdrstanding  that  personality  Is 
influenced  by  heredity  andj -environment.    Criterion:  70% 
accuracy  on  the  Social /Emotional  Adjustment  Test. 

4.3.2.1.  Children  will  recognize  thjat  heredity  influences  persotiallty. 

.  '  »  ... "       {!  .. 

4.3.2.2.  Children  will  offer  additional' evidence  of  the  influence' 
of  heredity  on  personality.    "  ,. 
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4.3.2.3.       Children  will  identify  the  environment  as  an  influence 
on  personality. 

4.3.3.0.  Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  how  families, 
friends,  and  society  influence    the  development  of  their 
personalities.    Criterion:    70%  accuracy  on  the  Social/ 
Emotional  Adjustment  Test  -  Level  4. 

4.3.5.1.  Children  will  identify  ways  parents  and  siblings  influence 
the  personalities  of  individuals. 

4.3.3.2.  Children  will  identify  ways  peers  and  peer  groups  influence 
the  personalities  of  individuals. 

4.3.3.3.  Children  will  identify  ways  the  society  influences  the 
personalities  of  individuals.  ^ 

4.3.4-.0.        Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 

will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  how  they  can  take 
responsibility  of  their  own  social/emotional  adjustment. 
Criterion:     70%  accuracy  on  the  Social/Emotional  Adjust- 
ment Test  -  Level  4. 

4.3.4.1.  Children  will  identify  ways  individuals  accept  their 
physical  differences. 

4.3.4.2.  Children  will  identify  ways  individuals  work  to  overcome 
handicaps . 

4.3.4.3.  Children  will  identify  ways  they  can  measure  their 
strengths. 

Topic  4:     Community  Health  and  Safety 

4.4.1.0.        Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  how  they  can  contribute  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  their  community  by  recognizing  situations 
requiring  professional  assistance  and  by  cooperating  with 
professionals  who  work  to  keep  the  community  safe  and 
healthy.    Criterion:    70%  accuracy  on  the  Community  Health 
and  Safety  Test  -  Level  4.  , 
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Children  will  identify  neighborhood  s  it^at^ons  in  which 
the  help  of  professional  community  service  specialists 

;.-is-  needed..;-' "      .  ^  ^' -  i.-''. 

Children  will  categorize  neighborhood  s ituations  in  which 
the  help  of  professional  community  service  specialists  is 
needed .  '    .  -  , 

Children  will  suggest  ways  in  which  professionals  avert 
health  and  safety  problems,  and  thus  maintain'  the  safety 
and  health  of  the  people' in  the  community. 

Children  will  evaluate  the  behavior  of  community  residents 
to  see  whether  it  helps  or  hinders  professionals  as  they 
.  work..  y  ^''      :  '-'-y  ^ 

Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  how  they  can  develop  wise  buying  habits 
by  being  able  to  recognize  products  that  will  satisfy 
their  needs.    Criterion:     707.  accuracy  on  the  Conmunity 
Health  and  Safety  Test  ^  Level  4. 

Children  will  identify  buying  as  a  decis ion-making  pro- 
cess requiring  evaluation  of  real  needs. 

Children  will  list  various  forms  of  information  available 
to  consumers. 

Children  will  evaluate  advertising  messages  for  factual 
information  and  exaggerated  claims . 

Given  a  representative^sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  the izr^under standing  of  how  to  prevent 
harm  to  the  environment  by^recogjiizing  the  ipportanca  . 
of  their  own  behavior  and  by  recognizing  ther  importance  of 
social  organizations  in  maintaining  the  quality  of  the 
environment.    Criterion:    70%  accuracy  on  the  Conmunity 
Health  and  Safety  Test  -  Level  4. 

Children  will  form  a  simple  definition  of  pollution. 
Children  will  identify  actions  that  cause  pollution,  ■. 

\  .    ■      »        -  ■  \ 

Children  will  'identify  ways  in  which  community  workers  and 
recycling  companies '  .help  keep  the  environment  clean. 
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4.4V3.4.     ;  Children  will  discuss  ways  in  which  their  own  actions 
:iA     :         ■     pan  contribute  to  th^  state  of  their  omr  environ* 

\:;:-v:-;, 'men  ■■''■::.:y-^-^  ,        '    ■■r/r^c'.  '-^ 

4.4.li.0v  >     Given  a  representatiye  sam|ljLe  of  test  items  ,Vchildr en 

■   will  demonstrate  the  understanding  of  how  thfey  can  prevent 
harm;  to  themselves  and  others  by  recbg^^ 
cooperatewith  iniies,  posted  regulations,  laws,  aAd^^^^l 
•     >    enforcement  officers,    Criteripn^^  ^^^7  on  the 

,  Community  Health  and  Safety  Test  -  Level  4.        '.■.■\  ""-y--.;:  -,  * 

A^4»^w^yl,  ,     Childr^^^  will:  identify  neeids  for  rules  that  liiit  ot?  : 

■  v:';;^- •■;■/■  ■    prohibit ;behaviorv:  ^ 

■  4.4.*f,.2 Children  will  dq;.s<^  for  rules  that  lljiiit  or/    .  < 

prohibit  ^tehavior .  --v.  ,      'j: ; 

.  ;  4,4.4,3.        Children  will  suggest  effective. ways  of  making  bu^  th^t 

\vpedpile7foilw' rules ;■■/  .■" 

4.4.4.4,        Chil^       will  evaluate  the  importance  of  good  relations 

'      '      between  enforcement  personnel  and  members  of  the  commun-  . 
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S.i.l.O.  -  Giyen  a  representative  sample  of  test  items ,  children 

.  -  will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  how  their  basic 
■    ..^      life^systems  work  together.    Criterion:    70%  accuracy 
.     on  the  Body  and  Mind  Test  -  Level  5, 

5.1^1,1,        Children  will  tell  how  oxygen  is  provided  to  the  body  ' 
and- why-it  :;is  .important//  r  ,  ^ 

5. 1.1.2,  ^    Children  will  tell  how  food  is  provided  to  body  cells  " 
.  .  and  some;  ways  th^t; the  digestive  system  can  affect  feel* 

■■■  v:-lng3.  and:  actions,  -v.   ].,-^.  ,.\,'' 

5.1* 1.3 .       Children  will  .identify  some  was te  ' products  of  the  body 
<C02  and.  digestive  wastes)  and  tell  how  the  body  sys^ 
tems'work  together  to  get  rid  of  wastes.  *  ' 

5.i,2.0.        Given. a  representative  sampL  of  test  items ,  children 

will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  how  the  nervous 
system  controls  the  actions  of  the  body.    Criterion:  " 
V    .  70%  accuracy  on  the  Body  and  Mind  Test  -  Leyel  5. 

5.1U.1.    V   Children  will  tell^^  h^^  the  brain"  controls  body  actions 
by  means  of  the  nerves.  . 

5.1.2.2.  Children  will  describe  the  functions  of  the  voluntary 
atid  involuntary  nervous  systems. 

5.1.2.3.  ;      Children  will  describ^  the  functions  of  the  sensory 

nerves  and  motor  nerves, 

5.1.3.0.  Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  how  their  phys- 
icalcondition  can  affect  their  minds  and  emotions.  ' 

.     Criterion:    70%  accuracy  on  the  Body  and  Mind  Test  - 
Level  5 . 

5.1.3.1.  Children  will  tell  what  their  general  physical  condi- 
tion has  to  do  with  their  thinking  ability,  mood,  and 
responses  to  other  people. 
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Children  will  describe  the  time  clock  that  operates  in 
the  body  and  tell  how  it  affects  the  .way  a  person  feels 
at  different  ,times  of  the  day. 

Children  will  describe  the  effects  that  exercise  and  eating 
can  have  on  the  mind  and  emotions. 

Given  a  representative  'sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  how  the  way  they 
think  and  feel  can  affect  their  physical  state.  Criterion: 
707.  accuracy  on  the  Body  and  Mind  Test  -  Level  5, 

Children  will  tell  when  their  body  is  likely  to  produce 
adrenalin  and  what  changes  adrenalin  makes  in  the  way 
they  might  feel.- 

Children  will  describe  the  effects  that  worry,  tension, 
and  fatigue  can  have  on  the  body. 

Children  will  identify  the  kinds  of  life  changes  that 
often  precede  physical  illness  and  become  more  aware  of 
the  connection  between  mind  and  body.  ' 

••       Topic  2:    Stress  and  Strength 


Given  a^  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  awareness  of  different  kinds  of 
stress  they  experience  and  will  respond  positively  to 
physical  and  emotional  stress.    Criterion:    707.  accuracy 
on  the  Stress  and  Strength  Test  -  Level  5. 

Children  will  identify  activities  that  cause  physical 
stress . 

Children  will  identify  causes  and  effects  of  emotional 
stress . 

Children  .will  explain  how  some  kinds  of  stress  result  in 
growth. 
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5.2,2,0.       Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  awareness  th^t  a  good, diet  can 
protect  them  against  stress  and  their  knowledge  of  how  ' 
thejr  can  make  their  diet  well-balanced  and  healthful. 
Criterion:    707.  accuracy  on  the  Stress  and  Strength  Test  - 

■  ^®vei  5.  .  _  .  v., 

5,2.2, U       Children  will  identify  the  food  groups  and  give  examples 
of  the  foods  in  each  group. 

5.2.2.2.  Children  will  identify  the  nutrients  that  the  body  re- 
quires for  strength  am  health. 

5.2.2.3.  Children  will  describe  the  consequences  of  a  poor  diet 
and  tell  what  is  being  done  to  he Ip^  malnourished  people/ 

5.2T3.O.       Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 

will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  how  microorgan- 
isms invade  the  body  and  cause  disease  and  how  vaccination 
protects  against  infection.    Criterion:    707.  accuracy  on  " 
J   the  Stress  and  Strength  Test  -  Level  5. 

5.2.3.1.  Children  will  identify  the  ways  in  which  microorganisms 
get  into  the  body. 

5.2.3.2.  Children  will  describe  the  body's  defenses  against  mlcrcK' 
organisms  —  skin,  white  blood  cells,  and  antibodies. 

5.2.3.3.  Children  will  explain  .how  immunity  occurs . 

5.2.3.4.  Children  will  explain  liow  vaccination  causes- immunity. 

5.2.4.0        Given  a  representative  sample  of  tesc  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  knowledge  of  vays  to  care  for 
themselves  when  they  are  under  the  stress  of  illness. 
Criterion:    707.  accuracy  on  the"  Stress  and  Strength  Test  - 
Level  5. 

■ 

5.2.4.1.  Children  will  explain  why  special  care  is  impor.tant  when 
they  are  ill. 

5.2.4.2.  'Children  will oxplair    what  some  common,  nonprescription 
•  medicines  do  and  explain  why  these  cannot  be  expected 

to  cure  illnesses. 

« ■        •  , 

5.2.4.3.  Children  will  tell  the  importance  of  reading  labels  on 
^       .  medicines  and  identify  possible  sid^^^^fects 

ERjC   .  -^^o 


5.2.4.4.-  -Chliaren^^  ho^  they  know  when  to  see  a  doctor. 

V  ■ ''rv^  ^ .'Topic  3: ■.■■Needs"  ■  ■■■   ;..  ■■■.•..■  :  .  ■  ' 

..■■■■■'.■".'*''  <      •  ■  ■    ■  "  ■     ■  ■  ■  . 

.5.3.1.0.       Given  a  r6presentative  sample  of  test  items,  children 

-  "^^11  <^^nstrate  their  recognition  th'at  all  people  have 

needs.    They  will  classify  those  , needs  as  physical,  so- 
cial, and  psychological.    Criterion:    70%  accuracy  on 
the  Needs  Test  -  Level  5.  •  . 

,5.3.1.1.       Children,  will  identify  physikl  needs  and  the  need  for* 
 ....    safety.-  '  '  ^ 

5.3,1.2.       Children  will  discuss  the  evidence  that  shows  people 
have  important  needs  that  are  not  physical. 

5*3.41.3.       Children  will  describe  some  social  and  psychological 
'.needs. 

.  ■  • .      ■  -y    ...  •     '  ■  , 

5.3.2.0.  Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  recognition  that  some  needs  must 
be  satisfied  before  others  can  be.  and  their  ability  to 
explain  why  this  is  so.    Criterion:    707.  accuracy  on  the 
Needs  Test  -Level  5. 

♦  •  .  ' 

5.3.2.1.  Children  will  discuss  Maslow's  pyramid  of  needs .  and  ex- 
plain why  the  needs  on  the  bottom  are  taken* care  of  before 
those  on  the  top, 

5.3.2.2.  Children  will  discuss  the  need  for  loving  and  belonging. 

5.3.2.3.  Children  will  define  self-esteem  and  tell  why  it  is  im-  - 
portent. 

5.3.-3.0.       Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  Cheir  understanding  o'f  how  needs  can 
be  the  cause  of  feelings  and  actions  and  recognition  that 
■    no  two  people  feel  and  act  quite  the  same  way.  Criterion: 
70%  accuracy  on  the  Needs  Test  -  Level  5.  y 

5,3.3,1.       Children  will  explain  how  feelings  can  result  from  needs 
and  identify  needs  that  may  cause  people  to  do  things 
like  lose  their  tempers  or  boast. 


.jr,.. 
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5.3.3.2.  Children  will  describe  some' ways^eople  may  act  in  or-  * 
der  ta  fill  needs,  for  belonging  and  friendsl(Lip.* 

5.3.3.3.  ^  Children  will  recognize  that  because  everyone  NIs  a  dif-- 

ferent  personality  no  two  people  will  act  and  feel  ex- 
•  actly  the  same  way. 

5.3.4.0.  Given  a  representative  sample  ofi  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  realization  that  everyone  has  some 
unmet^needs  and  their  ability  to  deal  with  them  construc- 
tively.   Criterion:    707,  accuracy  on  the  JJeeds  Test  - 
Level  5. 

5.3.4.1.  Children  will. discuss  ways  to  deal  with  Jimct  physical 
and  social  needs .  ' 

5.3.4.2.  Children  will  discuss  feelings  people  have  as  a  result  ' 
of  success  or  fiailure  and  discuss  ways  of  coping  with 
failure. 

5.3.4.3.  Children  will  explain  why  people  express  their  feelings  m 
^different  ways  in  different  situations  and  discuss  the 

importance  of  showing  feelings  and  choosing  appropriate 
ways  to  show  them. 

'       ' ,  ■     ■         •  . 

Topic  4:    Conservation  and  Safety 

5.4.1.0.  Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  childrtn 
will  demonstrate  their  appreciation  of  the  role  of  tech- 
nology as  well  as  their  role  in  making  sure  that  food 
remains  plentiful,  fresh,  and  £ree  from  harmful  substances. 
Criterion:    707.,  accuracy  on  the  Conservation  and  Safety 
Test  -  Level  5. 

5.4.1.1.  Children  will  explain  why  large  farms  are  necessary  for 
moderTfi  food  production  and  dis<:uss  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  pesticides. 

5.4.1.2.  Children  will  tell  how  food  can  be  kept  from  spoiling  and 
identify  some  dangers  of  food  preserving  methods. 

5.4.1.3.  Children  will  explain  what  they  can  do  to  keep  their  food 
safe  and  healthful. 
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Given  a  representatiye  sample  6£  test  items,  children 
will  Remonstrate  their ^recognition  of  the  benefits  of 
modem  technolbgy.    They  will  also  demonstrate  their 
mdeirstandihg  of  its  negative  aspects  and  ways  to  mini- 
mize them.    Criterion^    70%  accuracy  on  the  Conservation 
and  Safety  Test  -  Level  5. 

Children  will  identify  features  of  the  modem  city  which 
allow  people  to  live  healthier  lives  and  discuss  aspects 
of  the  modem  city  which  can  be  harmful  to  people's  health. 

Children  will  identify  health  benefits  which  result  from 
improved  transportation  and  discuss  hazardous  aspects  of 
modem  automobile- travel. 

Children  will  recognize  that  petroleum  and  radioactivity 
are  important  sourceitf  of  energy  and  be  aware  of  the  dis- 
advantage^ of  these  energy  sources  and  the  search  for  al- 
ternatives. 

Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  that  their  health 
depends  on  wise  use  of  resources  by  society.  Criterion: 
70%  accuracy  on  the  Conservation  and  Safety  Test  -  Level  5. 

Children  will  identify  health  benefits  derived  from  the 
earth  and  recognize  the  need  for  controlled  land  uise  to 
ensure  their  health  in  the  future. 

Children  will  identify  health  benefit?  derived  from  fresh  . 
water  and  recognize  the  need  for  maintaining  sources  of 
clean  water. 

Children  will  identify  health  benefits  derived' from 
green  plants  and  from  wood  products  and  recognize  their 
health  depends  on  preservation  and  wise  use  of  growing 
things. 

Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  the  need  to  coop- 
erate with  groups  seeking  to  help  people  live  healthier 
lives.    Criterion:    70%  accuracy  on  the  Conservation  and 
Safety  Test  -  Level  5, 


/ 


Children  will  recognize  the  family  a?  a  group  of  people 
working  together  for  health  and  identtfjr  ways  in  which  mem 
services^  can  use  and  benefit  from  corammity  health 

Childroi  will  discuss  how  groups  formulate  suggestions, 
rules,  and  laws  to  prevent  pollution. 

Children  wii;  , identify  ways  in  which  people  work  together 
to  prevent  waste  and  misuse  of  natural  resources.. 


4'-2 


■  Level  £  . 

,   ;  Topic  1:    Learning  . 

6.1.1.0.  Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 

■  will  demonstrate  their  recognition  of  the  relationship 

between  stimulus  and  response  and  understanding  of  tti« 
difference  between  learned  and  automatize  responses. 
Criterion:    707.  accuracy  on  the  Learning  Test     Level  6. 

6.1.1.1.  Children  will  tell  how  some  of  their  bodily  functions  are 
inborn  and  automatic. 

6.1.1.2.  Children  define  conditioning, 

6.1.1.3.  Children  will  identify  waytf  they  are  conditioned  to  re- 
■■    spond.  ■  .  V  . 

6.1.1."4.       Children  will  explain  how  habits  are  formed  and  how  they 
become,  automatic.  ■ 

6.1.2.0.       Given  a  representative  sample  o'£  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  recognition  of  several  methods 
of  learning  and  understanding  of  how  those  methods  com- 
bine in  the  development  of  learning  skills.  Criterion: 
707.  accuracy  on  the  Learning  Test  -  Level  6. 


6.1.2.1..       Childr«n  will  describe  at  least  two  ways  of  learning  in- 
dependently. 

6.1.2.2.       Children  will  contrast  functions  of  the  left  and  right 
hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

6.1.3.0.       Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  comprehension  of  how  habits  are 
formed  and  changed.    They  will  set  goals  and  plan  time 
to  facilitate  good  habit  formation.    Criterion:  707. 
accuracy  on  the  Learning  Test  -  Level  6. 


6.1.3.1.       Children  will  describe  how  habits  are  formed  and  how  they 
can  be  changed. 
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.'1.3.2.       Children  will  identify  the  need  to  establish 'priorities 
and  plan  their  time,  > 

4riu 
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6.1.3.3.       Children  will  apply  their  knowledge  of  forming  haft its 

and  planning  time  to  the  developme^  of  g6od  study  habitf . 

6.1.4.0.       ^J^?"  fj^P^«^^  sample  of  test  items,  children 

^h.Lff^^  ^^^^"^  awareness  that  health  care  and  - 

•?h!r^i?rfr*^°P"^''^  ''^^^  ^^^P  them  become  healthy  adults, 
They  will  alsO/^ssess  some  of  their  personal/preferences 
^^^^^"70^  "^^^  them. formulate  goals  fo?  the  We. 
criterion:    70%  accuracy  on  the  Luaming  Test  -  Level  6. 

?^}^^J^^u  J^^^?^^        developing  healthy  habits 
is  important  to  their  physical  growth. 

V  6.1.4.2.       Children  explain  the  imp o^         of  making  a  decision  to 

•  ttV^   u  ^""^  tell  how  indepen4ent  decision- 

making helps  build  character.  " 

.  6.1.4.3.       Children  will  explain  the  importance  of  interests,  apti- 
tudes, attitudes,  ^nd  values  in  setting  and  achieving 

* 

Topic  2:    Body^i4sponses  -  * 

6.2.1.0.,     Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 

will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  how  their  bodies 
•   f^°^        change,  especially  during  adolescence.  Criter- 
ion:   707.. accuracy  an  the  Body  Responses  Test  -  Level  6. 

.6.2.1.1.       Children  will  tell  why  hormones  are  called  chemical  mes- 
sengers. 

6.2.1.2.       Children  will  describe  the  function  of  the  pituitary 

6.2.1.3*       Children  will  eSCplain  that  although  individuals* grow  at 
their  own  pace,  Cher.,  is  a  general  pattern  of  growth  for 
girls  and  anothe«:^pattern  for  boys. 

6.2.1.4        Children  will  describe  how  the  pituitary  gland  and  gonads 
influence  growth  during  puberty. 

6.2.1.5.       Children  will  compare  and  contrast  physical  development  * 
for  boys  and  girls  during  adolescence. 
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6>2.2,0. 


6.2.2.1. 

d.2.2.2^ 

6.2.2,3. 
6.2.2.4. 

6.2.3.0. 

6.2,3.1. 
6.2.3.2. 
6.2.3.3. 
6, 2.3. A. 
.   6.2:4.0.  ' 


.4.1. 


,Giyen^a  representative  sample  of  test  items ,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  recognition  of  the  relationship 
between. proper  eating  habits .  and  good  health  and  will 
understand  sbiae^physiologicair  psychological,  and  social 

X^^^'^^^'^^  Criterion: 
70/,  accuracy  On  the  Body  Responses  Test  -  Level  6. 

Children  will  explain  that  different  people  nee<i"  differ- 
ent amounts  of  nutrients,  and  that  health -can  be  affected 
If  they  get  too^^i^^  little  of  what  they  need. 

Chijaren  will  discr  and  external 

motivations  for  eating.  ' 

Children  will  tell  how  time  can  act  as  a  food  cue. 

Childr^will  describe  some  Ways;  that  the  i^eople  around ' 
them  influence  their  eating  habits. 


Given  a -Representative  sample  of  test  items ,  children 
will  deigns trate  their  understanding  of  the  relationships 
between  exer cis e  and  hea 1th  and  will  fatm  hab its  that 
will.hel^  them  stay  physically  fit.    Criterion:  70% 
•accuracjPon  the  Body  Responses  Test 

Children  will  explain  how  physical  activity  is  necessary - 
to  bum  off  calories  and  to  become  physically  fit.  ■ 

Children  Will  identify  the  relationship  be twefn  Exercise 
and  the  development  of -strength,  suppleness.,  and  stamiha. 

Children  will  ; tell  how  exercise  can  help  them  relieve 
tension.  ,      \  ;  ^ 

Children  wi^l  explain  why  different  people  need  differ- 
ent amounts  of  exercisei 

Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children  ■ 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  getting  tired  and  staying  healthy  and ' recogni-  ' 
tiori  of  certain  theories  and  facts  that -explain  why  and 
how  ^people  sleep.-    Cjl^^ion:  -  70%  accuracj^  on  the  Body 
Responses  Test  -  L^vel  oT 

^'^^^^iSl  ^^^^  explain  how  fftigue  helps  the  body  sta 
hea"*    --  ' 
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6f.2.4.2,       Chtldren  will  describe'  a  current -scientii^ic  .theory 
regarding  the  eause' of  sleep,  ^'  ..M^}- 


\ 


•  6.2.4.3.       .Children  will  identify  some  changes  th^^^  and 

minds  go  through  during  the  first  four  stages  of  sleep.  ' 

6.2.4.4.        Children  will  explain  the"  significance  of  rapid  eye  '  . 

movement  . (REM)  during  sleep  and  tell  why  dreaming  is 
•  ;  important.  .  •  . 

6.2.5*0.       Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children  ^  • 

:  •     .w^^^  some  ways  that     ,  - 

different  drugs  can  make  their  bodies  respond  and  their 
realization  that  such  changes  can  be  dang  Cri- 
terion:   70%  acciiracy  on  the  Body  Responses  Test  -Level 

6.2.5.1.  ,      Children  will  define  the  terms  drug;,  habit,  tolerance. 

and  addictiort  and  explain  how  such  changes  can  be  dan-  \ 
■  gerous  .  .  \" 

6.2.5w2-.        Children  will  identify  some  ways  alcohol  and  barbiturates  . 
\  can  change  their  bodies  and  explain  how  such  changes  can 

\    .  be  dangerous.  ' 

\6.,2.5.3.  ■    Children- will  identify  sdrne  ways  caffeine  and  amphetamines 

\  can  affect  their  bodies  and  explain  how  such  changes  can 

\     ^  be  dangerous .  .  •  . 

6^.2.5.4.        Children  will  describe  how  the  body  responds  to  cigarettes, 
V  marijuana,  and  LSD  and  tell  how  such  responses  can  be  dan-* 

'\  ■'  .."gerous. '  '  :  ■  -  ■■-  . 

6.ii.6.0.       Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children" 
.  ,  Will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  how  the  environ-- 

\  \   °^®"!^»         disease  agent,  and  the  host  work  together  to 

/  \.  \  promote  infectious  and  noninfectious  diseases  and  how 

'   ■    \  \  certain  habits  will  help  them  resist  diseases.  Criterion: 
V  70%  accur'acu  on  the  Body  Responses  Test  -  Level  6. 

6.2.^.1.        Children  will  discriminate  between  infectious  and  nonin- 
\  fectious  disease. 

6.2.6.^.^    Chil4r en  will  describe  three  things  that  happen  before 

someone  catches  an  infectious  disease,  such  as  the  common 
....  -cold.      ■  ■  ^  ..•■■*.."•- 

ERIC"--".  ■  .  ■  .  <     .  \'   '    ■  • 
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.      '  ■^''''■^-J'■ 
^6.2,6,3.  .  .   Children  will  describe  thre^  lead  to 

noninfectious  disease,  such       coronary  heart  disease. 
/  '  [     Topic  3:    Social/Emotional  Adjustment 

6.3.1,0^   .  Giyen^a  representative  sample  of  test  items ,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  recognitioh  that  satisfaction  -is 
.  inherent  in  their  growing  mastery  of  r^^^  their 

grasp  of.  perceptive  Self-appraisal  and  realistic. risk- 

Criterion:    70%  accuracy  on  the  Social/Emotional 
r      Adjustment  test  ^- Level  6. 

6.3.1.1.  Ghildren  will  explain  that  extrinsic  rewards  for  doing 
something  are  often  n6t  as  powerful  as  the  reward  intrin- 
sic to  doing  it  well.   *  • 

6.3.1.2.  Children  will  describe  how  mastering  the  tools  and  re- 
_  -    soiarces  around  them  is  a  sign  of  growth.        '  • 

6.3.1.3.  Children  will  tell  that  appropriate  choices  are  based V 
•      on  self- evaluation  and  sensible  risk-taking. 

6.3.2.0.  ■  Given  a -representative  sample  of  tfest  items,  children 

■       will  demonstrate  their  understanding  that  competition  • 
can  motivate  them  to- achiev^  and  that  cooperation  can 
enable  them  to  reach  gdals ^nd  derive  a  sense  of  accom- 
plishment.   Criterion:     70%  accuracy  on  the  Social/Eino- 
tional  Adjustment  Test  -  Level  6.  ' 

6.3.2.1.  Children  will  describe  how  competition  can  assist  in  in- 
■•         /      creasing  achievement  and  stretching  abilities . 

6.3.2.2.  Children  will  identify  ways  that  personal  gains  may  often 
be  increased  through  cooperation  with  others  who  have 
s^imilar  goals .  ' 

6.3.2.3.  Children  will  tell  how  groups  with  cooperative  members 
o^ten  can  achieve  more  than  the  individuals  can  by  work- 
ing separately. 

"6.3.3.0.       Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 

.     wiir  demonstrate  their  recognition  that  working  with  others 
.        involves  a  reciprocal  relationship  in  which  they  influ- 
.    ence  groups  and  groups- influence  them.    Criterion:  707. 
accuracy  onl^he  Social/Emotional  Adjustment  Test  -  Level 
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Children  will  . describe  how  leadership  in  a 'group  is  *de-  i 
termined  by  the  structure  and  goals; of  the  group  and  the  • 
situation  in  which  it  comes  together. 

>Children  will  explain  the  importance  of  followers  in  V 
choosing  and  shaping  a  leader  to  meet  the  group  needs;.  - 

Children  will  identify  the  strength  of 'group 'pressure 
and  the  importance  of  knowing  when  to  ac t^  independently* 

Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  recognition  of  the  imfiortance  of 
developing  inner  strengths  such  as  self-confidence',  in- 
dependent values  ,  and  the  ability  .to  project  long  range 
goals .    Criterion:    70%  accuracy  on  the  Social/Emotional 
Adjustment  Test  -  teyel  6». 

Children  will  probe  into  the  idea  that  their  identities " 
are  based  on  what  they  think  of  themselves  and  on  what 
-.  others  think  of  them. 

Children  will  explain  that  one ' s  values  derive  successively 
from  parents ,  peers ,  and  one's  independent  perception  of 
reality.,-: 

Children  will  explain  that  human  growth  involves  the 
Ability  to  delay  gratification  in  pursuit  of  long  range  ' 
goals .  •„,  :  ■  ■        •   ,  '  :      ;  ^  ; 


•  Topic  4:  Health 


Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items ,  children 
will  make  wise"  choices  ^bout  the  health  care  services 
they  wish  to  have  available  to  them.  Criterion:  70% 
accuracy  on  the  Healt^  Test  -  Level  6. 

Children  will  identify  w^^  people  can  get  health  care 
in  a  United  States  cSjomunity.    They  will  compare  and 
contrast  the  feature^of  these  services. 

Children  will  identify  ways  health  care  services  are 
provided  in  a  developing  nation.  . 

Children  will  compare  and  contrast  the  health  care  ser- 
vices in  a,  developing  nation  with  those  in  the  United  Statea. 


Jhiidren  will  tell  how  health  care  services  are  provided 
in  a  country  with  national  health  insurance.     They  will* 
compare  and  contrast  these  services  with  those  in  their 
own  country .  ^ 

•  ■*  [        -  ■  • 

Given  a  irepresentative  sample  of-  test  items,   children  will 
deinonstrate  their  awareness  of  the  effects  of  spcial 
change  on  their,  lives  and  their  society.     They  will  demon- 
strate their  knowledge  of  how  they  may  ^ad just  and  adapt 
to  changes  that  promote  health  aqd  well-being,  vpriterion:- 
IpX:  atcnracy  on  the  Health  Tegt  -  Level  6,      /      :  -  v 

♦  . '  '  .  ■       *        ., .         "■  ■ 

Children  will  -relate  how  society  chajnges  and  what  causes 
the  changes  •     •   '   ,  .  ^    ,  ' 

Children  will  describe  how  Chan        affect  their  lives. 

Children  will  explain  how  they  can  adjust  and  adapt  to  • 
change  and  who.  can  help.  ,  . 

Given  a  representative  sample  of  te"^st  items,  children  will 
dempnstrate  the  understanding  that  the  best  use  of  tech- 
nology in  the  future,  depends  on  w;ise  decisions  made  in  the 
present,.   ' Criterion:   70?c  accuracy  on  the  Health  Test-Level 

Children  Will  describe  some  new  health  servicres  and  explain 
how  our  knowledge -and  tochnolpgy  helped  make  these  services 
possible . 

Children,  w^ll  explain  how  technology  can-  be  used  to  improve 
•the  environment  rather  .  than  harm .  it'>     '       .  / 

Children  will  reccqnl^o  that  technological  advances  change 
the  world  in  many  ways  and  realize  that  technology  will 
only  Ipenofit  people  if  thoy  use  it  well.  ;  t 
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Level  7 
Topic  1:  Health 


^  Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items ,  children  • 
will  demonstrate    their  understanding  that  health  is 
the  result  of  the  interaction    between  social,  mental, 
and  physical  factors.    Criterion:    70%    accuracy  on' the 
Health  Test  -  Level  7.  ■ 

Children  will  identify  example  of  the  interaction  of 
physical,  mental-emotional,  and  social  health  factors. , 

Children  will  closely  examine  popular  beliefs  aboiit  health 
to  determine  their  validity,  . 

Children  will  be  willi^  to  accept  a  share  of  social  re- 
sponsibility for  tha^edlth  of  the  entire  community. 

Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items ,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  knowledge  that  the  body  is  organ- 
ised into  specialized  parts  that  interact  in  maintaining 
healthy  functioning..    Criterion:    70%  on  the  Health. Test 
Level  7. 

Children  will  learn  the  names  of  body  systems,  their  func- 
tions, and  the  h^ealth  practices  necessary  to  .ttieir  pro- 
per functioning. \  . 

Children  will  recogitirzfe  the  benefits  to  health  which  re- 
. suit  from  improved  habits  of  sleeping,  eating,  exercise, 
and  emotional  expression. 


Topic  2:    Daily  Needs 


Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  that  individuals 
are  interdependent  with  their  environment,'  from  which 
they  obtain  the  nutrients  needed  to  maintain  health.' 
Criterion:  '  70%  accuracy  on  the  Daily  Needs  Test  -  Level 


Children  will  "^ecome  acquainted  wifh  thf'  nutfi,  ionty,  needed  fo 
good  health. 
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7.2.1.2y       Children  will  classify  foods  according  to  whether  they 

supply- €ner§y/'growth  and  repair,  or  prcpvide 
of  cell  activity.  ■ 

7.2.1.3.  Children  will  become  acquainted  with  the  large  variety 
of  foods  available  locally  and  the  nutrients  they  supply. 

7»2.1.4.       Children  will  consider  a  variety  of  foods  necessary  to 
Supply  the  essential  nutrients  when  planning  menus . 

.7.2.1.5.        Children  will  realize  that  poor  eating  habits  can  re- 
sult in  poor  health,  lack  of  enprgy,  and  poor  appearance, 

7.2.1.6.  Children  will  use  a  knowledge  of  nutrition  to  improve 
,  ,      ■        present  eating  habits.  . 

7.2. 1.7.  Children  will  be  aware  of  family  and  other  environmental 
,  influences  on  dietary  habits. 

7.2.2.0.  Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children, 
will  demonstrate  their  knowledge  that,  to  maintain  health, 
food  patterns  must  provide  a  chemical  balance  of  nutriepits. 
Criterion:.    70%  accuracy  on  the  Dietary  Needs  Test  -  Level 

1.  ■  ■. 

7.2.2.1.  Children  will  plan  and  select  a  balanced  daily  didt  using 
'     ,.             the  four  essential  food  groups. 

7.2.2.2.  .  Children  will  adjust  the  daily  schedule  to  allow  time  for 

an  ample  breakfast  which  should  include  about  %  of  the 
day's  protein  requirements.  ' 

.7.2.2.3,        Children  will  attempt  to  overcome  dislikes  that  are  based 
on  emotion. 

7.2.2.4.  Children  will  recognize  the  social  and  emotional  causes 
and  the  dangers  of  overweight  and  underweight. 

7.2.2.5 .  Children  will  know  the  proper  weight  for  their  own  body 
builds  and  eat  amounts  ^f  nutritiou«  foods  which  will 

.     maintain  this  weighty 
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7.2.2.6,  Ghildren  will  choose  between-meal  snacks  which  provide  - 

essential  nutrients 'arid  which  will  not.iexceed  their  daily 
calorie  needs.. 

7.2.2.7,  Children  will  recogni;2e  food  fads  and  quack  diets  and 
•      avoid  being  influenced  by  them. 

.7.2.3.0.  ,    Given  a  representative  Sample  of  test  items,  children 

-      wiil  demonstrate  their  tmderstanding  that,  to  malnrtaln  a 
healthy  structure  and  functioning, 'the  individual  is 
dependent  on  a  healthful  environment.    Criterion:  707. 
accuracy  on  the  Daily  Needs  Test' -  Level  7.  • 

7.2,3.1^       Children  will  discriminate  changes  in  the  environment 

caused  by  people's  activities.  * 

7;2.3.2.        Children  will  relate  these  changes  to  their  daily  health 
needs .  ' 

7.2.3.3.  Children  will  be  aware  of  the  vital  importatiqe  of  safe  ' 
food,  clean  water, , and  clean  air  fox  good  health. 

7.2.3.4.  ^  Children  will  conserve  our  fresh  water  supply. 

7.2.3.5.  ^  Children  will  accept  responsibility  for  disposing  of 

potential  afir  and  water- pollutants,  v 

7.2^3.6.       Children  will  support  antipollution  legislation. 

7.2.3.7.  Children  will  educate  other  iliembers  of  the  comnunity 
coiiceming  the  dangers  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

7.2.3.8.  Children  will  support  scientific  research  which  is  in- 
tended to  improve  the  safety  of  food,  water,  and  air. 

Topic  3:  Fitness 

7.3.1.0,       Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  knowledge  that  physical  fitness, 
-  which  contributes  to  total  fitness,  is  maintained  by 
regular  physical  exercise.    Criterion:    70%  accuracy  on 
the  Fitness  Test  -  Level  7. 


.57;! 


er|c 


^y7,3.1ri/'-^  recognize  the  value  of  physical  activity  . 

9  in^  k^^         physically  fit,  and  the  importance  of  physical 

fitness  in  overall  fitness. 

Children  will  develop  improved  strength,  endxirance,  agility, 
grace,  and  poise. 

i 

Children  will  include  some  physical  activities  in  each 
day^s  schedule. 


Children  will  participate  in  physical  recreation  with 
. others  for  relaxation  and  enjoyment. 

Children  will  choose  an    enjoyable  sport  and  work  to 
improve  their  skills  in  the  activity. 


jSiven  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  childreiij^ 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  that  fitness  de*^ 
pends  upon  maintaining  th^  health  of  the  skeletal  system. 

.  Criterion:    70%  accuracy  on  the  Fitness  Test  -  Level  7. 

lit 

7.3..2M,       Children  will  undejrst^tid  that  bone  is  a  living  part  o£ 
the  body  and  that  diseases  of  the  bone  and  fractures 
need  prcrtfpt    medical  attention*  — 

7.3.2.2,  Children  vill  include  sufficient  calcium,  phosphorus,"  ' 
■     andVitainin  D    in  their  diets  for  building  a  healthy 

skel.etai  system. 

7.3.2.3,  Children  will  include  exercise  and  rest  in  the  daily  routine 
for  healthy  bone  growth,^  

7.3.2.4,  Children  will  develop  and  maintain  good  posture  while 
standing,  walking,  and  sitting, 

7.3.2.5,  Children  will  recognize  that  skeletal  growth  may  call 
for  posture  adjustments  to  maintain  good  body  balance, 

7.3.2.6,  Children  will  choose  shoes  and  socks  which  fit  properly. 

7,3,3.0.       Given  a  repreji^ntative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstpite  their  understanding  that  vital  body 
functions  dejjend  on  the  actions  of  the  muscles.  Criterion: 
707.  accuracy  on  the  Fitness  Test  -  Level  7. 

->        ■„  ■  ■ 
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7.3.3.1*       Children  will  accept  their  bo^  builds  and  select  cloth- 
ing which  is  complementary. 

7.3.3.2.  Children  will  get  the  proper  amount  of  exercise  to  de- 
velop a  ^strong  body  and  good  muscle  tone. 

7.3.3.3.  Children  will  develop  good  posture  to  avoid  strain  on 
^  muscl«s. 

7.3.3.4.  Children  will  recogniaie  signs  of  muscle  fatigue  and  pro- 
vide time  for  rest  and  recovery^ 

7.3.3.5.  Children,  will  use  muscles  efficiently  when  performing 
■    tasks.  ;   ■  ■ 

7.3.3.6.  Children  will  work  and  play  carefully  to  avoid  muscle 
injuries  • 

7.3.3.7.  Children  will  obtain  medical  ad-dice  in  the  event  of  any 
major  injury  to  muscles-,  tencjonffe,  or  ligaments. 

7.3.3.8.  Children  will  obtain  sufficient  sleep  to  overcome Itior- 
.         mal  fatigue.  • 

7.3.3.9.  *  Children  will  allow  time  for  relaxation  of  mind  ancj 

body,  •■  ^ 


'7.3,4,0,       Giveiii*  represetitative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  awareness  that  maintining  their 
appearance  contributes  to  physical,  mental,  and  social 
fitnaii.    Criterion:    707.  accuracy  on  the  Fitness  Test  - 
Level  7. 

7.3.4.1.  Childrtn  will  accept  their  physical  features  and  con- 
centrate on  improving  those  aspects  of  appearance  related 
to  cleanliness  and  grooming; 

7.3.4.2.  Children  will  construct  a  checklist  for  improving  their 
daily  grooming  practices. 

7.3.4.3.  Children  will  identify  the  health  behavior  (balancing 
the  diet,  getting  sufficient  sleep  and  adequate  exercise) 
essential  to  having  healthy  skin,  hair,  and  nails. 
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7.3.4.4.  Children  will  recognize  the  important  functlona  of  skin 
and  keep  it  clean. 

7.3.4.5.  Children  will  use  cosmetics  with  discretion. 

7.3.4.6.  '     Children  will  sunbathe  for  sensible  periods  of  time. 

7.3.4.7.  Children  will  recognize  common  skin  problWs  and  take 
measures  ta  prevent  infection. 

7.3.4.8*       Children  will  not  attempt  self  treatment  of  serious  skin 
problems,  but  consult  a  physician. 

7.3.4.9.       Children  will  keep  the  fingernails  and  toenails  clean  ' 
and  trim,   .  -       -     .  ■ 


7.3.4.10.  Children  will  understand  the  structure  and  function  of 
teeth  and  the  causes  of  dental  caries. 

7.3.4.11.  Children  will  reduce  their  consumption  of  sweets  and 
brush  their  teeth  thoroughly  after  meals. 


sets  J 
ixa£[i 


7.3.4.12.  Children  will  visit  a  dentist  regularly  for  exa&nation 
and  care  of  the  teeth. 

7.3.4.13.  Children  will  wear  correctly  fitted  shoes  and  conSi.der' 
comfort  before  style.  ^ 

7^3.5.0.      .Given  a  represetative  sample  of  test  items,  children 

willjderaonstrate  their  understanding  that  participation- 
in  sports  contributes  to  physical,  mental,  and  social  - 

^  fitness.    Criterion:    707.  accuracy  on  the  Fitness  Test  - 

Level  7. 

7.3.5.1.  Children  will  appreciate  the  values  of  a  wide  variety  of 
•porta. 

7.3.5.2.  Children  will  learn  to  play  and  work  well  with  others. 

7.3.5.3.  Children  will  develop  sufficient  skills  in  sports  to 
make  participation  satisfying.  , 


7.3.5.4.       Children  will  accept  victory  and  defeat  in  a  sportsman- 
like manner.  . 
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Childrtn  will  racA^      safety  rules  for  sports  as  im- 
portant an4  d^slraMe,  and  abided 

Children  will  he  responsible  for  their  oWn  safety  and  ; 
that  of  fellow  participants . 

Children  will  respect  the  water  aa  a  facility  fbr  re-^ 
creation  and  also  as  a  potential  hfliard. 

Children  will  be    capable  of  good  judgment  ia  a  water 
rescue  attempt.,     .        ;  .  . 

Children  will  be  capable  of  giving* artificial  resusci- 
tation in  an  approved  manner.  * 

Given  a  representative  sample  of  teat  i^effls;  children 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  that. the  efficient^ 
functioning  of  sense  organs  improves  their 'interaction 
with  the  environment.    Criterion:    707.  accuracy  on  the 
Fitness  Test  ^  Level  7. 

Children  will  understand  the, basic  anatomy  and  function 
of  the  eye  and  ear. 

Children  will  protect  residual  eyesight  Ijy  habits  of 
cleanliness j  by  using  caution  when  handling  sharp 'Ob- 
jects or  tools,  and  by  including  sufficient  amounts'^'of 
vitamin  A  in  the  diet,  - 

Children  will  avoid  eye  strain  by  using  adequate  lighting 
without  glare  when  reading  or  writing  and  by  giving  eyes 
sufficient  rest.  . 

Children  will  know  the  types  of  services  provided  by 
various  eye  specialists  and  have  regular  eye  examinations  * 
by  a  competent  physician. 

Children  will  recognize  signs  of  eye  trouble  and  seek  med 
ical  assistance  if  they  occur.  ^ 

Children  will  avoid  ear  infections  and  damage  by  keep- 
ing foreign  objects  out  of  the  ear,  avoiding  loud  and 
shrill  sounds,  and  refraining  from  swimming  .in  unclean 
water. 

Children  will  seek  medical  assistance  for  ear  infections 
or  apparent  loss  of  hearing. 

I 
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?• 3»  6t 8* 
7.3.6.9. 

7.3.7.0. 


7.3.7.1.' 

7.3.7.2. 
7.3.7.3. 

7.3.7.4. 
7.3.7.5. 
7.3.7.6. 


7.3.7.7. 

;    '  ■  -I 

7.3.7.8. 


Childifen  will  recognize  pain  as  a  symptom  of -discwifd  or 
body  deficiency ^Jiich  needs  correction. 

Childrm  will  use  all  of  •their  intact  sense  organs  in 
conmunicating  with  others, :and  in  adapting  to  the  en- 
vironment. 

■  Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items ,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  knowledge  that  the  individual 
senses    interpret     and  respond-  to  the  environment 
through  the  coordinating  activity  of  the  nervous  system. 
Criterion:.    707.  accuracy  on  the.  Fitness  Test  -  Level  7.  ' 

Children  will  understand  the  function  of  the  nervous 
system  in . maintaining  good  health  and  in  adapting  the 
body  to  the  environment.^ 

Children  will  guard  against  injury  to  the  nervous  system. 

■•   •  .   '.  ■       :  ■       y        -  .J  ■ 

Children  will  seek  prompt  n^'dical  assistance  for  any 
symptoms  which  ,might  indicate  disease  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Children  will  obtain  Immunizations  which  are  available 
to  prevent  diseases. 

Children  will  develop  emotional  habits'  wh^.ch  allow  re- 
laxation, o^  the  nervous  system. 

Children >'wcill  adjust  to  stress  in  the  environment  by 
accepting  with  minimum  worry,  factors  which  cannot  be 
changed  and  by  using  their  reasoning  to  find  satisfac- 
tory solutions  to  those  situations  which  can  be  con- 
trolled. 

Children  will  avoid  the  use  of  chemical  stimulants  in 
combating  fatigue. 

Children  will  recognize  fatigue  as  an  indication  of  the 
body's  need  for  rest  and  obtain  regular  amounts  of  sleep 
and  relaxation. 
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Topic  4:    Body  Systems 

7.4.1.0.  Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 

'  will  demonstrate  their  tmderstanditig  that  health  is  - 

based  on  tKe  activities  of  the  cells,  the  structural 
and  functJ,onal  tanits  ,  of  the  body.    Criterion:  70% 
•..  accuracy  on  the  Body  Systems  Test  -  Level  7. 

7.4.1.1.  Children  witt.  recognize  tha-c  all  cells  require  energy 
as  I  they  grow,  divide,  repair  themselves,  and  carry  out 
their  special  functions . 

.     .  ,  ;■,  -  ■ 

7.4.1.2.  Children  will  maintain  living  habits  by  which  the  cells 
can  obtain  the  food  and  oxygen  required,  for  metabolism. 

•  7.4. Ii3.       Children  will  understand  that  hereditary  characteristics 
are  determined  by  the  dhromosomes  iit  the  cell  nucleus. 

7.4.1.4.       Children  will  explain  why  even  a  single  cell  from  a  body 
is  unique.  „  ■  ' 

i    7.4.2,0.       Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
wilJL  demonstrate  their  knowledge  that  the  digestive 
system  converts  food  into  substances  the  cells  can  use 
for  energy  and  growth.    Criterion:    707.  accuracy  6n  the 
Body  Systems 'Test  -  Level  7.  •  . 

7.4.2.1.  Children  will  understand  the  functioiiing  of  the  diges- 
tive system.  '  '  ^ 

7.4.2.2.  '    Children  will  avoid  foods  which  can  give  indigestion. 

7.4.2.3.  Children  will  drink  plenty  of  water  between  meals  and 
at  mealtime;  but  be  careful  to  ^hew  food  carefully. 

7.4.2.4.  .   Children  will  not  overlwti  the  digestive  system  Kith 

too  much  food. 

*     ■  *  ,  ' 

7.4.2.5.  •  Children  will  eat  sufficient  roughage  to  stimulate  per- 

istalsis and  regular  elimination  of  wastes.  '  .  . 

7.4.2.6.  "  Children  will  conk  all  starches    thoroughly,  eat  only 

cooked  eggs  and  fish,  and  avoid  excessive  fats  in  the 
diet.  '  ■  . 

/•  ■ 

^  i  »  ' 

7.4.2.7.  Children  will  wash  all  veg.  tables  and  fruits  before 
eating.  ' 
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7.4.2.8.  Children  will  coolf  yege|pabl0s  a.p^^  in  ' 
,.  .  tightly  ^:overed  containef?s  to  preserve  vitamin  vstSes.  ' 

7.4.2.9.  .  Children  wiU;relax  befc^  and  after  meals  to 

allow  digestion  to. proceed  normally.    -  ; 

7.4. 2. 10.  Children  will  wash  their  hand? , ^fter  us ing  the  bathroom. 

••  Children  wilt  e^  regular  ,^  relaxed  tiine  for  el- 

■  '      Imination  of  solid  wastes  ,  from  the  body ^       ^ ^ 

7.4.2.12.  :    Children  will  avoid  the  use  of  "laxatives  as  pre- 

scribed by  a  doctor.    .  . 

7.4.2.13.  Children  Will  consult  a  doctor  about  persistent  diarrhea, 
•     .  '       Pe^^iS'tent  pain  in  the  a^^^ 

or.  bleed  ing  hemorrhoids.  ... 

7.4.2.14.  Children  will  recognize  symptoms  clf  appendicitis. 

7.4.2.15.  Children  will  avoid  eating  when  emotionally  upset.  \ 

7.4.2.16.  Children  will  -avoid  alcdhol,  tobacco  and  drugs  not  p.re- 

;  scribed  by  a  doctor." -  " 
'  •  •  ■  i  ■..  '  '         ' ,   :-  - :  : .  .  ^  ..■  ■  ' 

714.2.17.  :   Children  will  avoid  poisons,  read  all' labels  carefuily, 
-  and  be  familiar  with^if&yt-aid  treatment  for  common  ' 

types  of  poison.-  .  ' 

7.4.3 .0.  Given  a  repl^esenta tive  sample  of  tes t  i'tems ,  children 

;      will  demonstrate  their  understanding  that,  through  the  ' 
respiratory  jsysteHn,  vital  gases  are  exchanged  with  the 
envirpnment.    Criterion:     70%  accuracy' on  the  Body  S^s - 
tems  Test  -  Level  7,         f  -  - 

7.4.3. 1.  Children  will  obtain  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise. 

7.4.3.2.  Children  will  develop  a  habit  of  breathing  thtbugh  the 

V  nose,  using  the  mouth  for  breathing  only  in  anergenGies./ 

7.4.3.3.  ^  '   Children  will  avoid  laughing  or  talking  excitedly  while  ' 

eating'. -■■       .  ■  ■;.     ,  ;■        ;  '  ■   ,  .  ^: 

7.4.3.4.  Children  will  cover  nose  and  mouth  wi^^h  a  cloth  fil^ter  "  > 
when  doing  extremely  dusty  or  dirty  ><S£rk. 


r 


7.4.3.5.       Children  will  know  how  to.  give  first-aid  fot  an  object 
«•  lodged  in  the  respiratory  system.  \  , 

7.4.3;.6.  ^-^  Childreii^^^^         see  ^a  doctor  for  persistent  sore  throat", 
•      fever,  and  colds  or  coughs.  . 

7.4,3.7*   '    Children  will  not  use  cold  or  cough  remedies  without  a 
,  ^  .  doctor's  advice.  -  ■  . .  ■■; ' 

7.4.3.8.  Cliildren  will  wear  dlothing  whichi  does  not  restrict  the 
breathing  apparatus.  ^  '  .    :  . 

7.4.3.9.  .    Children  will  avoid  emotional  upsets  which  may  interfere 
with  respiration. 


7, 4. 3.  lOv     Children' will  avoid- smoking.;  - 

.  7. 4. .3. 11.      Children  will  p^^^  moisture  in  the  house 

during  months  when  artificial  heating  dries  but  the  air.  ' 

..^  '  ■'  X'    ■  ■  ;  — :.,'\-  ■  ■•'-v'.'^  - -        ■  ,^  ■  - 

7V4,3.12.      Children  wiiV. accept  responsibility  as  a  member  of  Society 
■  to  reduce  air  pollution.  - 

7.4.3.13.  Chiidteia  will  avoid  contact  wi-th  people  who  have  colds  ' 
• a^d  confinement  in  crowded  places. 

7.4.3.14.  Children  will  cover  the  nose  and  mouth  when  sneezing  or' 
° ;    ■    coughing  to  avoid  the  spread  of  germs . 

7.4.3.15.  Children  will  have  a  yearly  tuberculin  test. 

.  .    -  ■  ■  ■  ■ .  ;■■         "    ■  .        '         j  •  .  ■     ,  .  . 

7.4.3.16.  Children  will  understand  the  importance  of  immunization  - 
against  diptheria  and  whooping  cough. 

7.4.3.17.  Children  will  avoid  breathing  the  vapors. of  chemicals  . 
■ ' .  .        which  might  be  hajprnfuli 

•  7.4.3. 18.      Children  will  never  run  an  automobile  in  a  closed  garage. 

7. 4*. 3. 19:.      ptiildren  will  never  sit  in  a  closed  parked  car  with  *he 
^  etigine  running..  *   .  - 


v^.4.3.20.      Children  will  never  leaye  gas  f  lames  burning  without 
a^dequate'vetitilation.'  '. 


7.413.21.'     Children^ will  know  how  to  perform  first-aid  for  victims 
.  of  gas  poisoning  is 
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7.4.4.0.       Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
.      will  demonstrate  their  understanding  that  the  blood, 
composed  of  specialized  cells  and  fluids,  has  trans- 
porting and  protective  functions  in  maintaining  health. 
Criterion:    70%  accuracy  on  tlfe  Body  Sys temS  Test  -  ' 
Level  1,     '■■       '   ■'■  \ 

^^•^•^•l-       Children  Will  recognize  the  different  funck^^^  ' 
tissue,  and  discriminate  the  part  of  the  Blood  that 
carries  out  each  function.  . 

7.'4.4.2.       Children  will  eat  a  balanced  diet  to  avoid  ailemia." 

7.4*4.3.       'Children  will  exercise  to  stimulate  circulation  of  blood 
.   •■  and  lymph.  *    "  !^ 

7.4.4.4.  Chiidren  will  drink  plenty  of  liquids  to  maintain  blood 
volume.- 

7.4.4.5.  Children  will  avdid  tight  fitting  garments  which  inter- 
fere with  tlood  flow, 

7.4.4.6.  Children  will  not  pinch  pimples  or  abscesses. 

7.4.4.7.  Children. will  consult  a  doctor  .when  high  fever  or  absces- 
ses occur  over  a  wide  body  area . 

7.4.4.8.  Children  will  allow  a  minor  cut  to  bleed  freely  to  cleanse 
the  wound.  ,  * • 

.7.4.4.9.       Children  will 'use' sterile  gauze  to '  ^E&ly  pressure  to  a 

wound  to  halt  bleeding.        •  • 
'  '     •  ■  ■  V  '  .■  ■  ^  ■  \    ^  ■  ~.  - 

7..4.4.10.      Children  will  be  familiar  with  the  body  points  at  which 
pressure  should  be  applied  to  stop  severe  bleeding.  •- 

7.4.4.11.  Children  will  know  when  and  how  to  apply  a  tourniquet. 

7.4.4.12.  Children  will  know  their  own  blood  types  and  Rh  factors. 

7.4.4.13.  Children  will  avoid  situations  in  which  carbon  dioxide 
ciay  enter  the  blood.  . 

'  .  ■.      .  '   -         ■  '       '     ■  .     ■    ~        '    ■ '  ■ 

7.4.4.14.  Children  will  avoid  snake  and  ihsect  bites  by  wearing 
protective  clothing.  ^  - 

^.4.4.15.      Children  will  recognize  poisonous  snakes  and  insectis 

and  know  first-aid  measiires  for  their  bitej^..  "  . 

•  43.     .      '    ■         ,..  .         S'JS-  \ 
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7.4.4,16.      Childreri  will  practice"  habits  of  cleanliness  to  avoid 
contact  with  fleas ,  lice,  and  ticks  which  may  carry 
disease  germs. 

7.4.4a7.      Children  will  know  to  eliminate  breeding  places  of 
mosquitoes  and  other  insects  around  the  conmunity. 

7.4.4.18.      Children  will  obey  safety  rules  on  beaches  where  ocean 
life  is  a  common  hazard. 

■'•.■.'■■■>■ 

7.4.5.0.  Given  a  representative  sample  of .test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  that  the  circula- 
tory system  transports  .the  blood,  with  dissolved  sub- 
stances, throughout  the  body.    Criterion:    70%  accuracy 

•  on  the  9ody  Systems  Test  -  Level  7. 
■  '■  ■•.  "    ■  '.  ■        '     ■* ,  .      ^  '  /    ■  ■ 

7.4.5.1.  Children  will  uncferstand  the  function  and  operation  of 
the  circu'jLatory  system..    '  ' 

7 .4.5 . 2 .  .     Children  will  eat  a  balanced  diet  for  proper  maintenance 

of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels .  ■ 

7.4.5.3.  Children  will  avoid ^overeating  and  excesses  of  fats  in 
the  diet  which  may  lead  to  fatty  deposits  in  arteries. 

7.4.5.4.  Children  will  obtain  prompt  medical  assistance  f of  any 
disfease  which  may  cause  eventual  damage  to  heart  valves. 

'       ■  .  ■        ■  »  ■  .    ■  ■   .  .  ■  •       *  '  ■     '    .     '  ' 

7»4v5,5»       Children  will  obtain  sufficient  sleep  to  allow  the  hfert 
^      time  to  rest. 


7.4.5.6.  ■  ,^ildren  will  have  5  complete  physical  examination  before 

competing  in  strenuous  sports  activities. 

7.4.5.7.  Children  will  not  take  part  in  strenuous  activities  until 
fully ^recovered  from  an  illness. 

7.4..5.8;       Children  will, train  thoroughly  for  any  athletic  competi-' 
tion. 

"  ■       ■      .  ■         ■  -      .      ■  '  . 

7.4.5.9.  Children  will  know  how  to  administer  first-aid  for  shock 
.           and  fainting.  i 

7.4.5.10.  Children  will  maintain  good  posture  for  improved  circula- 
tion. • 


r 


7.4.5.11.  Children  will' keep  surface  areas  of  the  body  such  as 
nose,  ears,  at^^^eet  covered  in  very  cold  weather. 

7.4.5.12.  -  Children  will  learn  to  relax  and  vary  daily  activities 

to  avoid- emotional  tension. 

7.4,6.0        Given  a  representative  sanaple  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  that  wastes  and 
poisons  are  ffltered'from  the  blood  and  other  body 
fluids  by  specialized  organs.    CriterionV    707.  accuracy  - 
on  the  Body  Systems  Test  -  Level  7'. 

7.4.6.1.  Children  will  obtain' prompt  medical  treatment  fot  swollen 
.    lymph  glands  including  infected  tonsils  or  adenbids. 

7.4.6.2.  ;     .  Children/Will  avoid  esa ting,  drinking,  or  breathing  toxic 

substances  which  ma^  damage  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

7.4.6.3.  Children  will  obtain  plenty  of  exercise  to  stimulate  cir- 
'  culation  through  the  liver. 

7.4.6.4.  Children  will  insist  on  urinalysis  as  part  of  a  general 
physical  examination. 

7.4.6.5.  Children  will  obtain  medical  advice  if  urination  is  pain- 
.    ful  or  difficult  or  if  the  color  of  the  urine  seems 

irregular.     <  * 

7.4.6.6.  Children  will  avoid  chilling,  exhaustion,  and  contagious 
infections ^hich  may  cause  kidney  ^damage. 

7.4.7.0.  Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children  - 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  that  the  body  reacts: 
to  keep  its"  internal  environment  relatively  constant 
despite  wide  fluctuations  -in  the  external  environment. 
Criterion:  707.  accuracy  on  the  Body  Systems  Test  -  Level 

7.    ■   .  ;    ;  ■  ■     '        ;  • 

« 

7.4.7.1.  Children  will  explai  n  (nivi  rontrent  and  er^otional  factors  that 
aff^tct  body  balances.  •  . 

*     ■  • 

7.4.7.2.  Children  will  choose  clothing  Suited  to  the  envirpnment 
which  will  help  the  body  maintain  temperature  control. 
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7.4.7.3.  Children  will  avoid  prolonged  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
strenuous  physical  exercise  at  high  temperatures. 

7.4.7.4.  ,  Children  will  eat  plenty  pf  salt,  especially  in  hot 

weather.  .  »  ' 

7.4.7.5.  Children  will  obtain  advice  from  the  doctor  in  case  of 
high  or  prolonged  fever. 


4 


0 
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Level  8 

;  .\        '  Topic  1:    Growth  and  Development  ' 

8.1.1.0.       Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  item$,  children  ' 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding  that  an  individual's 

 growth  and  development  depend  on  the  interaction  of 

heredity  and  envirotmient'.    Criterion:    70%  accuracy  on 
the  Growth -and. Development  Test  -  Level  8. 

QA,ltl,       Children  will  understand  that  physical  and  mental  po- 
tentialities are  defietmined  by  both  heredity  and  envl- 
ronment. 

8.1.1.2.  Children  will  accept  their  own  environmental  and  heredi- 
tary limitations  without  undue  emotional  concern. 

8.1.1.3.  Children  will  understand  that  both  parertts  make  equal 
contributions  to -the  potentialities  of  their  children.  ' 


8.1.1.4.  ^  Children  will  maintain  good  health  as  a  basis  for  pro- 
ducing physically  and  mentally  healthy  offspring, 

8.1.1.5.  Children  will  be  aware  of  the  significance  of  hereditary 
factors  in  choosing  a  marriage  p.artn«r. 

8;!.' 1.6.       Children  will  reco^gnize  the  importance  of  prenatal  and  . 
postnatal  medical  care  of  expectant  mo theits.x 

8,1.1,7.       Children  will  be  familiar  with  advisory  councils  and  the 
/  worth  of  ady.sory  services  provided  by  genetic  counselors. 

8.1.1,8'.       Children  w^l  determine  the  validity  of  some  of  the  com-' 
monly  held  claims  concerning  heredity. 

8.1.2.0,  Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  th^ir  understanding  that  cultural  heri- 
tage Influences  an  individual's  physical,  mental,  and 
social  development.    Criterion:    707.  accuracy  on  the 
Growth  and  Development  Test  -  Level  8. 

8.1.2.1.  Children  wtlt-irdientify  the  environmental  factors  that 
pro^iote^sycho logical  and  physical  development,  ' 


8.1.2.2.  Children  will  recognize  the  importance  of  the  bidlogica: 
and  cultural  environment  in  the  development  of  a  child  ' 

before  and  after  birth.  . 

8. 1.2. 3.  -       Children  will  explain  why  no  two  people  grow  up  in  exactly 

the  same  social  environment.  ^ 

8.1.2.4.  ,  Children  will  recognize  the  rapid  physical  and  psycholo- 

gical changes  which  occur  during  adolescence.- 

.  §.1.2.5.       Children  will  examine  their  own  principles  of  right  arid  _  ' 
wrong  and  determine  if  . they  are  based  on  sound  judgment."  ' 

8.1.2.6.  Children  will  take  advantage  of  educational  opportunities 
to  prepare  for  .future  adult  responsibilities. 

8.1.2.7.  Children  will  accept  and  respect  the  customs -^and  beliefs 
o*f  others  without  prejudice. 

8.1.2.8.  Children  will  consider  the  rights  and  feelings 'of' others 
in  social  relationships. 

8.1.2.9.  Children  will  be  responsible  for  improving  t1ie  physical 
and  social  environment  of  all  people. 

■     ■  '       ■  «  -  ■  ■      ■  . 

8.1.3.0.    ^  jSiven  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  childr^ 
will,  demonstrate  the  knowledge  that  an  individual*  s 
physical,  mental,  and  social  development  is  regulated 
by  endocrine  secretions;    Criterion:    .707,  accuracy  on 
the  Growth  and  Development  Test  -  Level  8. 

8.1.3..1.  Children  will  understand  the  role  of  major  endocrine 
glands  and  their  effect  on  adolescent  development. 

8.1.3.2.  Children  will  understand  that  the  rate  of  growth  and 
subsequent  adult  s-ize  are  regulated  by  the  endocrin« 
system. 

8.1.3.3,  Children  will  know  how  to  make  Adjustments  to  sexual 
development  in  adolescence. 

8.1.3.4,  Children  will  recognize  sjrmptoms  of  major  glandular  mal- 
functions .  • 

8.1.3.5.  Children  will  eat  sufficient;  iodine. 
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8.1.3,6.       Children  will  recognize  symptoms  o£  diabetes  mellitus, 

its  possible  hereditary  base,  its  effects,  and'the  impor: 
tance  of  early  detection  and  treatment. 

8.1.3;7.       -Children  will  know  to  summon  medical  aid  in  case  of  symp- 
toms of  insulin  shock  or  other* illness  in  i  diabetic  per- 
3  son.- 


.  .      i  '  » 

Topic  2:    Social/Emotional  Adjustment 

8.2.1.0.  Given  «  representative  sample  of  test  items,  childjren 
demonstrate  their  knowledge  that  personality,  expressed 
by  the  avaa.  of  behavior,  is  the  product , of  "heredity  and 
environment.    Criterion:    70%  accuracy  on  the  Social/ 
Emotional ;Adjustment  Test  -  Level  8. 

8.2.1.1.  Children  will  identify  the  environmental  and  heredi^ 
tary  factors  that  influence -the  development  of  one's 
personality. 

8.2.1.2.  Children  wil|.  know  how 'to    alter  personality  traits 
that  cause  anxiety,  feelings  of  inadequacy,  and  poor  re- 
lations with  others. 

8.2.1.3.  Children  will  know  good  grooming  and  health  practices 
which  develop  physical  attractiveness. 

8.2.1.4.  Children  will  avoid  undue  concern  over  adolescent  body 
changes  which  cause  a  temporary  unattractive  appearance. 

8.2.1.5.  Children  will  accept  the  socioeconomic  position  of  one's 
own  family  without  pride  or  shame.  - 

8.2.1.6.  Children  will  leam  how  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
which  will  Improve  their  personality  development,  and  how 
to  avoid  situations  which  may  create  personality  probldas. 

8.2.1.7.  Children  will  identify  short  and  long  range  objectives 
which  will  affect  their  futures. 

8.2.1.8.  Children  will  know  how  to  accept  with  optimism  and  under- 
standing family  crises  and  changes  such  as  death,  divorce, 
and  remarriage. 
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8.2.1.9. 
8.2.1;10. 

» 

8.2.1.11. 
8.2.1.12. 
8.2.1.13. 

8.2.2.0. 


8 . 2  *  2 . 1« 
8  »2,  .2.2.. 
8.2.2.3. 

8.2.2.4. 
8.2 .2 .5 . 
8.2.^6. 

8«2«2«7« 
8*2«2«8« 


Children  will  recognize  the  desirable  personal  qualities 
of  others.  f  J 

Children  will  know  how  to  develop  their  own  tklents  and 
abilities  as  a  healthy  means  of  gaining  recogh it ion. 


Children  will  know  how  to  form  affectionate, 
friendships  with  people  their  bwn-age.  


wholesomfi 


Children  will  realize  that  parental  advice  aiid  control 
are  attempts  by  them  to  indicate  love. 

Children  Will  know  how  to  consider  educational  and 
vocational',  goals  and  aeek  assistance  from  advisors  in  tte 
area . 

Given  a  representative  sample  bf^  test  items , i children  . 
will  demonstrate  a  knowledge  that  individuals  develop 
patterns  of  behavior  which  allow  them  to  interact  with 
their  environment.    Criterion:    707.  accuracy  on  the 
Soc^al/Eraotionai  Adjustment  Test  -  Level  8.  ; 

.  Children  will  understand  the  influence  of  childhood 
environment  and  social  relatl^onships  on  behavior  patterns. 

Children  will  learn  how  to  develop  better  relationships 
by  recognizing  the  influei^es  which  cause  their  behavior. 

Children  will  examine  thWvalue  systems  of  parents  and 
society  in  relation  to  their  own.  desires  and  establish 
life  goals  and  values. 

Children  will  examine  motivation  for  their  own  behavior 
in  terms  of  established  goals  and  values. 

Children  will  learn  how  to  alter  instinctive  behdvior 
according  to  learned  ideas  and  plaijiiedgoaTF. 

Children  will  learn  to  weigh  the  deSTcability  of  parti- 
cipation in  group  behavior  in  terms  ofvone's  own  goals 
and  values.  •       .  » 

Children  will  recognize  behavior  defense  mechanisms  and 
avoid  relying  on  them.  ;  « 

Children  will  learn  the  importance  of  facing  up  to  inner 
conflicts  and  using  thoughtful  solutions  and  healthy 
methods  of  adapting  behavior. 
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8.2.3.0. 


8.2.3.x. 

8.2.3.1. 

8*2 •SvS* 

8.2.3.4. 

8.2.3.5. 

8.2.3.6. 

8.2.3.7. 

8.2.4.0. 


8.2.4.1. 
8.2.4.2. 
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Given  a  reor^sentative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
will  demonstrate  their  knowledge  of  how  an  individual's 
capacity £o  learn  is  influenced  by  heredity  and  environ- 
ment.   Criterion:    70X  accuracy  on  the  Social/Emotional 
Adjuatmjtot  Test  -  Level  8. 

■  "    /  "     ■      ■     .  -    -  " 
Children  will  relate  capacity  to  learn  to  heredity,  en- 
vironment *  motivation,  physical  health, and  attitudes. 

Children  Will  choose  goals  which  #re  realistic  in  terms 
of  on#Vs  own  capacity.  * 

Children  will  define  goals  clearly  to  determine  their 
value  and  sources  of  motivatipn. 

Children  will  choose  friends  who  will  create  a  positive 
influence  towai(d  their  goals. 

Children.  Will 
lectua'l  develo 


Child^  wTJll 
conceiit3fat;i:on. 

Childrt 


eek  broad  experiences  and  improve  intel- 
pment  and  psychological  maturity. 

(ieye^-op  effective  techniques  of  study  and 


ise  tests  as  devices  to  determine  what  still 


entative  sample  of  test  items,  children 
Ite  their  understanding  that- an  individual's 
^lopraent  is  interrelated  with  physical,  men- 
^  development.    Criterion;    707.  accuracy  on 
tiemal  Adjustment  Test  -  Level  8. 

t. 

express  emotions  in  forms  th#t  are  appro- 
iir  age  level. 

Children  will  recognize  differences  in  accepted  standards 
of  emotional  behavior  in  different  social  groups  and  en- 
vironments and  understand  the  problems  of  other  individuals 


Gi^i^ia  repre 
will^^^inoMtr 
emotional  de 
tal,  and  soci 
the  Social/ 

Children  will 
priate  for  th 


J 


in  adjusting 


J 


to  standards. 


8.2.4.3.       Children  will  recognize  that  others  who  show  emotional 
extremes  may  be  in  poor  health  or  that  other  factors 
may  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  exercise  control  over 
emotional  refictions. 


4M'J 
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8.2.4.4.  .  /.Children  will  learn  how  to  manage  and  reduce  strong 
I  'feelings  of  anger  and  fear.  '  ' 


.8.2.4.5. 


Children  will  analyze  the  causls^  of  anxiety  and  lear^i 
how  to  elimin^ite  them.  /  i 


8.2.4.6.  I   Children*will  develop  confidence  in  themselves  as  wo^hy, 
-   I  -deairable  individual*  with  unique  skills  and  abilitl^. 

8.2.4.7.  I    Children  will  develop  emotional  sensitivity  to  the  valu- 
I    able  things,  in  life  and  the  aspects  of  society  that  need 

Improvement.  .  -  < 

8.2.5.0.  \     Given  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 

I    will  demonstrate  knowledge  that,  emotional  conflict  may  /I 

result  from  contradictory  "expectations,  goals,  and  needs, 
f     Criterion:    707,  accuracy  on  the  Social/EmotionaJL  Adjust-  . 
ment  Test  -  Level  8.         -       -        /  '~     '  ■ 

d.2.5.1»  I      Children  will  learn  to  make  decisions  in  cases  of  emo- 
tional conflict  after  careful  weighing  of  choices  and 
listening  to  parental  advice. 

8.2.5.2.  I     Children  will  accept  parents  as  individuals  and  attempt 
I     to  understand  their  viewpoint  and  motivation.,  ,  ' 

8.2.5.3.  I    Children  will  eataDlieh  « 'rea.llatic  self  concept,  Inoltiding 
^  I   fecognltion  of  uniqueness  and  sexual  Identity. 

•  ■  .  I    .  C  '  ' 

8.2.5.4.  \  Children  will  plan  an  approach  to  dating  with  parents  ). 
I  which  will  provide  maximum  social  development  and  rela-  " 

I  t ions hips  with  other  people.  -  ,  " 

•      I  * 

8.2.5.5.  IChildren  will  learn  to  converse  easily  with  members  of 
Itha  opposite  sex. 

8.2,5", 6.       iChildren  will  understand  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
icages  of  "going' steady". 

8.2.5.7.       phildren  will  consider  many  different  vocations  and  seek 
i:ompetent  advice  concerning  their  financial  and  emotional 
Rewards  and  the  necessary  abilities  needed  to  succeed  in 
fuch  vocations . 

8.2,6.0.       ^iven  a  representative  sample  of  test  items,  children 

-l^ill  demonstrate  their  understanding  that  mental  health 
fiepends  on  successful  adaptations  to  emotional  conflicts. 
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*  ■  -Criterion:    70%  accuracy  on  the  Social/Emotional  Adlust- 

metit  test  -  Level  8. 

5. 2.6.1.  Children  will  leam  to  solve  emotional  conflicts  as 
.quicm^  as  possible. 

8.2.6.2.  Children  will  seek  professional  help  if,  emotionai  con- 
.  flicts  persist. 

■  . '  .  ''\  • .  ,  ' .    '    ■       .'    ■     "      ■  ■ ■ 

8.2.6.3.  Children  will  develop , a  value  system  which  will  act  as 
a  guide  in  solving  conflicts. 

8.2.6.4.  •    Children  will  recognize  the  symptoms  of  potential  mental 

illness  among  family .members  and  friends  and  encourage 
them  to  seek  help.  '  "  , 

8.2.6.5.  Children  will  support  education,  leg;Lslation,  and  com- 
munity projects  which  promote  good  mental  health  and 
imf)rovement  of  treatment  and  facilities  for  trouble 
people.  J- .  .  * 

8.2.6.6.  Chcildren  will  ass iifr  people  who  have  been  eraotionally 
>      disturbed  to  adjust  to  community  life. 

8.2.6.7.  ^   ,  Children  will  support  research  which  attempts  to  de- 

termine causes-  and  prevention  measures' for  eraotiotfal 
^  >  disturlpance. 
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•Instructional  strategies 

THE  health  domain 


er|c  '  ' 


\ 


( 


■  ■  ■   ^      .\  Leisson ■  Plan;,'  .•..'.e;./- .  ... 

Scope.  ■  /.yV': -^^^^^^^^^ 

This  lesspW  plan  is  desrgfted  to -  teach,  th^t  the.  most  importaint  thing       ^  / 
ypjir  body  heeds. in  order  to  be  strong  and  healthy  is:  fopd>    but  the  bod^  needs/ 
the  right  foods  in  the  right  amounts  ;    The  lesson  plan  tWaches  the  Four  Basic 

•   .    ■       ■  •    ■    .    .  •  .    ■  ■  -  i  .  ■ 

.  4      •     ,  '  •  ■  ■      '  •  ■  "      •  ■  '■  .      •  -•  *., 

Fo'od:;,Groups/ahd  igiyfeg  examples  of  the  foodis  in  eath  of '  the  gr<5ups>  It,  ife 
'adtvantageous  for  thf^students'  to  learn /the  Four  Basic'^Food  Groups  because  what 
they  eat^ directly  affects  their  growth,  appearance,  endurance,  and  resistance  ^ 
■^'to 'disease.,  .V  '  v'  "    ^;V:.       .  ,    '  .'^  .  \ 

Obj ecttve :     5  ,^.2-.l .     ^he  learner  will,  identify  ^  the  Four  Bdaic  Food  Groups .  ' 
'  Children- will  ideni^i^y  4fhe  food  groups  OTcf  g^ive  examples  of  the  foods  in  each 

Initial  Presentation  ■  '  , 

Tell  the  children  it  is  tiuje  to  work  on  a  new  health  skill.    Explain  tb  * 
^udents  that.. they  are  going  to  learn^.  to  identify  food  groups  and  vgive- example 
of.  the 'foodis  in  ^ach' group  •    Remind .  the  children,  that  they  already  know  the 
most  important  thing  their  body  needs  in  order  to  be  sttong^and  healthy  Is 
food.    Guide-  studeti^ts  to  realize  that  they  c^n  choose  to  be  strong  and  healthy 
by  eating  the  >right  amounts  and  the  B^^^t  foods.    Ask  the  children,  "What  are 
some  foods  that  belp  your  body  stay  healthy?  4lpw  often  should  you  eat  such 
food?    tfliy?    HOW  can  you  make  sure  you  are  eating  the  right  ampunt  of  food?" 
Remind  the  children  that  an, important  point  to  stress  is  the/ idea  that  different 

people  need  different  ailiounts  of  food  depending  op  how  (d>o  they  ^re,  how  big 

'    '  ■%}     .      \       -    ■  ■        ■  • '  .     .  ' '    ■  *  , 

they  are,  how  much  exercise  they  get,  etc.    Explain  to  the  students  that  variety 

is  the  magic  word.    Most  people  like  soTne  foods  better  than  others  and  most 

♦       '  '  •'  •        '•-    *  '  ' '  ' ' ' ■'  '  '  ' 

eat  more  of  some  foods  than  others.     But  the  secret  to  glowing  heasfth  is  eating^ 

many  different  kinds  of  food  and  in  the  right  amounts. 
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;    To  begi'h,/  tell  the  students  they  need  some  kind  'op|pide  -    A"  simple.  • 
•  guide  haVN^  developed  by  our  federal  government .  guide  tells  two 

r  important  thingsv    It  lists  the  four  groups'  of  fo6d?5tfe  guide^  also  tells 

!•  /'  ■  '  ■     "  '    ■■'  -.  Vv'  •■  -'-^    ■  •  ■'.        '  ■  •      •     •  *-  ■ "  ■  '    '    ■  ■  •   •  •■ 

.  how  much  of  each  group  is  needed  each  day  ..    Tell  the  students  to  get  oiit 

.  •  ■■  -  ■  .  *  ♦  ■ . . 

!  their  Writing  materials  (braille  writers  and/or  p'encils  and  paper)  .  .  Read 
:  and  explain  the  objectiveV  including  the  mastery  criteria,  to  the  students. 

'  ,■         •  '         •  ■       .  .    ■      -'  »  ■  ■  ■  .    "      ■ .  ' 

;  Have- the  students  copy  the  objective  from  dictation,,  and  tell  them  to  keep 
•.it  in  their  notebooks  .    Emphasize  that  they  are  going  to  learn  to  .  identify 
^ food  groups  and  gi^e- 'exatnple-s  of  the  foods  in  each  food  group,  .  The 
idiff^terit  groups  of  food 'are>,called  the  Four  . Basi 

State  the  Four  Basic  Food  Gfoups:    The  milk  group,  'th<e  meat  group, 
.the  fruit  "and  vegetable  gra'UpV^^^'a  and  cereal  group .    Show,  and  ; 

verbally  describe  picture  posters  of  some  fodds  in  each' of,  the  food  groups. 
Gall  the  students'  attention  to  the.  amount  of  food  from  each  group  that  the 
}^ody  needs  dAily..-    Each  day  a  person. needs  at  least  four  cups  of  milk .  Some 
of  the  daily  supply  of  milk  can  be  met  by  eating  milk  foods  such  as  ice  ' 
cream,  cream  soups  or  sauces, /pudding,  butter,  or  cheese.    Milk  foods  help 
build  strong  bones  and  teeth.-    Each  day  a  person  needs  at  least  two 
"servings  of  meat.     In  the  meat  group  are  found  "all  -  the  meats;  fisli,  and 
poultry.    Explain  to  the  children  that  poultry  means  the  bird  animals  sucb 
as  chickens.^. turkeys.,  ducks,  pheaj^ants,  and  quail.    Also  found  in  the  meat  . 
group  are  pe^s,  beans,  nuts,  and  eggs.    These  foods  are  called  meat  sxib- 
stitutes  because  they  help  the  body  in,  the  same  way  that  me^ts  do.  The:\ 
meat  group  foods  are  best  ^nbwn.  as  foo,ds^that  build  the  bcidy.    Each  day  a'-/- 
person  lie eds^  four  or  more-  gervings  of  fruits  and"  vegetables .    The  choices  v 
from  the  .fruit  stnd  vegetable  group  can  Idg  raw  or  cooked,  but  should  inclbde 
a  cirrus  fruit  or  its  juice,,  a  green  leafy  vegetable,  and  a  yellow  vegetable. 


Vegetables  and  fruits  help  the  body  in  the^saine  ways;  Each  day  a  person 
needs  four  sdrvinga  from  the  bread-cereals  group*  Bread  and  hot  or  cold 
cereals  are  the  most  nutritious  foods  in  this  groupt  Macaroni*  spaghetti, 
npodlesv  pies,  .cakeis  a^d  rolls  are  other  foods  in  the  bread-cereals  group. 
Reinind  the  students  that  the  food  a.  person  eats  supplieis  the  body  with  all 

the  nutrients  it  needs  for  growth /pnergy,  repair,  and  the  functroning  of 

..........  •      • .      \  ^  .  *   .    .  . 

the  bo^cfy's  sysfeiris.     Ihese  vital  nutrients  are  divided  into  carbohydrates^* 

fats,  proteins,  vitamins,  and  minerals.    Of  course',  the  body  must  have 

water,  too.    Tell  the  students  that  the  hutrie|its  the  bodj^  needs  are 

scattered  widely  throughout  many-different  ^foods,    Planning  a  nourishing 

diet  is  made  easy  by  the  t;our  Basic  Food  Groups.    By  following  this" siitple 

plan,,  people  are  assured  of  getting  enough  of  the  vitamins  ,  mineral^,  cdr- 

bohydrates,  and  proteins  which  give  them  vim  and  v^gor.    Give  the  ^tudents^ 

a  written  chart  of  the  Four  Basic  Food  Groups.   (See  chart,)     Ask  students 

*to  explain  the  chkrt.  /  * 

Call  the  students  •  attention  to  the  unit  on.  foods  in*  their  health  books 

(Braille  and/or  large  print),    '^ell  the .  chi  ^dren  to  read  the  unit.  Ask 

the  students  to  learn  and  the-n  explain  the  following  vocabulary  words: 

calorie,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  vitamins,  minerals  and  fats.  ,  Reinforce 

students*  responses"  and  attending  behavior. 


Foinr  Basic  Food  Groups 

■  •  • 
Sample  Chart 


Our  government  ifood  guide  tell^ua^how/niuch 
of  each  food  group  we  should  have  each  day. 

You  can  temember  how  much  of  three* groups  you 
need  by  saying  "4"  or  more."    4  or  mote  servings  of 
the* vegetable  and  fruit  group;  4  or  more  servings 
o'f  the  bread  and  cereal  group;  4  or  mor„e  cups  of 
milk,  including  milk  foods.     . .  / 

For  one  group  you  say,  "2  ot  more."    This*  is 
the  meat  group.    2  or  more  servings  of  meat  or 
meat  substituted. 

Check  your  "4  or  mDre"  and  "2  or  more"  each 

dayi 
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Instruction  and  Practice  . 
'^Provide  ttm  studant  with,  a  practice  session.    Have  t|ia  children 
read  the  unit  from  their  books  on  tUe  milk  gi^oup»  the  meaf^grotip;  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  group »  and  the  bread--cereal  group.    Ask  the  students 
to  give  exaqplM  of  the  fobds  in  each  food  gi^up.    The  time  allowed  for 
"^this  practice  session  should  be<  one  class  period  (approximately  55  minutes). 

..There  may  be  variatlQns^  of  this  rule  depending  on  the  students.    The  teacher 

■  '  *  .        >.  •  ■  ' 

should  use  his  or  her  own- judgement.    While  children  are  working,  check  with 
— >i         .      .    '  >  •  .  ,    ^  '  - 

each*  one  Indlyldually  to  see  If  they  are  having  difficulty,  and  provide  them 

-  with  corrective  feedback.    Call  attention  to  the  names  of  the  Four  Basic  ^ 

Food  groups  and  give  examples  of  the  foods  in  each  food  group.  After 

students  have  completed  tpLu  activity,  provide  them  with  a  practice  written 

siBsslon. *  While  the  students  are  writing  the  food  groups  with  examples  of 

each,  provide  them  with  corrective' feedback*.  When  they  co?jpl«t«  this 

ptactlce  session,  review  the  correct  answers*    Le£  the  students  use  their 

Health  books  during  the  Unit lal  practice  sessions.    (Approximate  practice 

-  h  ^  ^  •  .  • 

time,  1  class  period)*  « 

Provide  another  practice  session  if  necessary  to  J^entlfy  food 

j  \ 

groups  and  give  examples  of  each.    Feedback  procedures  fljiould  be  given 
as  described  previously.    Let  students  use  their  Health  books.  Provide 
•as  many  practice  sessions  as  are  needed  as  described  above,  but  gradually 
enc^rage  sisiidents  not  to  use  their  Health  books.    Continue  to  provide 
appropriate  knowledge  of  results  and  reinforcement. 

Oral  and  written  recitatlom* activities  must  be  incorporated  Into 
instruction  and  practice,    the  activities  should  Include  Health  books, 
food  chart,  oral  questions,  and  described  poster  pictures.  Students 
should  >e  asked  to  write  and  name  thh  Four  Basic  Food  groups  giving 
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■■■■■  ■        ■     '  ■  ■       ■      '  '  ' 

examples  of  each,  and  describe  the  right  amount  of  each  for  everj^  day-^No 
help  can  be  rcveived  durinj^  this  activity.  Continue  to  provide,  correhtive 
feedback  aihd  reinforcement  during  recitation. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  realiz?;  that  eating  well  means  two 
things.    It  means  eating  enough  food  each  flay  to  take  cire  of  the    body's  needs 
and    it       ri^ans  eating  sdme  food  from  each  of  the  four*  groups.  '  ^ 

Evalnati^  '  # 

.  '        The  initial  presentation  and  instruction  and  practice  activities 
described  ^ove  will  probably  take  a  week  to  complete  (55  minutes  a  day). 
When  the  students  are  completing  the  activities  with  few  errors,  you  should^ 
•begin  to  evaluate  your  objective.    Your  evaluation  should  take  one  class  • 
period,  about  55  minutes.    The  evaluation  will  consist  of  students  identifying 
the  Four  Basic  Food  groups  and  giving  examples  of  the  foods  in  each  group. 
Written  instructions  (braille  and/or  large  print),  will  be  provided  for 

Sample  Evaluation 

Directions:    Make' four  columns  on  your  paper* 
A,  B ^  C  ,  and  D  .    Name  each  o£  the  Four  Basic 

Food  groups  and  give  examples  of  the  foods  in 

^        •    -  ■ 

each  of  the  food  groups  in  these  columns.  You 

It  •    «  , 

'  '  will  have  one  class  period  to  complete  this 


assljgn|Mht#    Do  your  best  and  good  luck! 
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•Generalization  an-J  Transfer  • 

Review  the  procedure  pertaining  to  identifying  the  food  groups  giving 
examples  of  the  foo<is  in  each  food  group;    Tell  the  students  they  will  be 
tested  on  these  procedures  again  in  *a  few  days.    Specify  that  you  want'  tjiem 
to  be  able  to  name  orally  and  write  the  Tour  Basic  Food  Groups  and  giye^ 
examples  of  the  foods  in  each  food ^group  independently.    Review  the  food 
groups  and  examples.    Give  the  students  a  practice  test^    Plan  half  the 
practice  time  ft  took  fof  .the  original  practice  session  learnings.  The 
material  and  activities  should  be  different  from  the  activities  used  for 
acquisition.    Possible  activities  iHclude: 

1.  Integrating  health  with  social  studies  by  planning  balanced  meals  and 
using  foods  from  spec ifji  parts  of  rhe  world. 

2.  Preparing  a  nott?book  on  nurrlfnti^. 

f,  ■    ■  .        •  *  .  ^  ■ 

3.  Making  a  menu  for  a  day  with  bal^^noed  meals; 

4.  Plannliiig  a  hu^etin  board  dlsplav  of'* the  food  groups* 
Evaluate  for  retention  after  these'  practice  sesaionB. 

"""  The  obj^*ctlve  and  scope  of  this  lesson  plan,  "has  two  transfer  tasks. 
First,  the  student  should  be  able  to  choose  the  right  foods  in  the  right 
amounts  to  supply  his/her  body's  needs  in  day  to  day  activities.  Second, 
the  student  shpuld  be  able  to  chart  different  kinds  of  foods  to  make  Well 
balanced  diets.    An  example  of  an  activity  is  to  make  charts  showing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  foods  such  as  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins;  minerals,  and 
vitamins.    Another  example  of  an  activity  is  a  shopping  trip  to  a  grocery 
store  'to  buy  foods  representative  of  the  foods  in  each  of  the  Four  Basic 
Food  Groups. I  Describe  the  overlap  between  the  old  and  the  new  tasks>  Remind 
the  students^  that  they  are  fortunate  to  live  in  a  country  where  there  is  a 

plentiful  supply  of  all  the  Roud  body-bul 1  ding  foods.    Stress  that  children 

•    •  ^  ■ 


need  to  learn  how  to  'fdc»ntl;fy  food  >:ronp.s  and  give  .examples  of  the  foods  In 
each  food  group.    Enthuslat>ticany  tell  the  children  that  a  delicious  ineal 
can  cheer  them  up  if  they  are  in  a.bad  mood,  and  that  they  can  keep  them- 
selves going,  growing,,  and  glowing  by  isu  ing' regular  well-balanced  meals. 


.  Lesson  Plan 

.  . .  ...  • 

Scope 

Thie  £c^ilcw±ng  lesson  plan  is  designed  to  help  the  children  understand 
hov  they  can  guard  themselves  against  disease,  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "resistance,"  and  Icnov  that  the  proper  diet  helps  to  fight  disease. 
Concepts  of  sufficient  rest  plus  methods  .of  avoiding  disease  are  introduced. 
Objective  4>2.2>0>   /  ■ 

Given  a  retpresentative  sample  of  test  items,  children  will  demonstrate 
.theixf  understanding  of  hov  they  guard  against  disease. 

Criterion:    "7^ Ot  accuracy  on  the  Health,  and  Safety  *Test  -  Level  4 
Initial  Presentation  '  . 

Filmstrip:    "Keeping  a  Healthy  Community".  -  second  showlng/^You 
remember  we  had  this  filmstrip  before  in  our  last  chapter  on  microbes 
and  you  will  remember  many  things  you  can  do  to  keep  yourself  healthy." 

Write  "My  Health"  on  chalkboard. 

"What  is  one  thing  you  remember  to  do  to  stay  healthy?    When  you  catch  . 
a  cold* or  flu,  what  can  you  do  to  help  others  keep  from  getting  sick  too?" 

Write  "Other's  Health"  on  the  chalkboard.    Have  children  recall  how  to 
protect  family  members  and  list  »i«.*si-  r.Mihnds. 

"What  public  health  services  do  you  know  about  in  our  community?  Look 
in  the  loeal  telephone  directory  for  assistance."  Obtain  brochures  atid 
pass  among  children. 

Make  poster  entitled,  "Keeping  a  Healthy  Community."  Makft  a  list  such 
as  fire,  tornado,  flood,  an<^ther  happenings.    "What  can  you  do  to  help?" 

* 

You  will  find  our  vocabulary  of  terms  on  these  print  and  braille  sheets. 
You  may  copy  each  word  and  then  look  up  the  definition  in  your  Dictionary 
of  Health  Words  and  write  the  definitions  in  your  health  notebook,  (The 
children  may  be  reminded  that  the  prefix,  "anti,"  in  antiseptic  means 


againtt • )  * 

antiseptic  '         health.  / 

influenza  polluti?^ 

■  '  •  •    ■        '  ■  •       t  / 

,     ,     conquer  viruse|i 

•  ■  ■  J 

J 

"   dangerous  infec^'ion 
commuQlcable  diseaMs    *  paat^^rlzatlon 
mlcrobas  vaccina 
'Fahranhcit  *  rabiaa 

bacteria  reaiatanca 

*.  .  • 

'"What  do  we  call  living  thlnga  that  are.* too  amall  to  be  leen  without 
a  microscope?    You  remember  the  story  we  read  about  the  Dutahman,  Anton 
van  Leeuwenhoek,  who  lived  about  three  hundred  (300)  years  ago  and  how 
he*  found  microbes  in  a  drop  of  water  with  a  simple  magnifying  glass:  He 
called  the  objects  ''lit tie  animals."  .  Today 'we  know  that  there  are  many 
different  shapes, and  they  are  called  bacteria.    Some  are  straight  like 
thread,  others  are  round.    Bacteria  are  so  small  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
can  live  In  a  5?pai*f»  no  Iaf>it'r  tl^in  thv  point  '»f'a  pencil  . 

Bacteria  make  their  homes  everywhere:  in  the  water,  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  in  soil;  on  plants  and" animals,  aqd  on  dead  or  decayed  matter* 
Some  scientists  believe  that  bacteria  are  the  oldest  form  of  life  on  earth. 
And  they  are  the  simpleHt  form  of  Hfe.    They  have  only  a  cell  wall  and  are^ 
so  small  that  It  Is  difflctulr  to  study  thorn  evon  under  a  powerful  microscope. 

Some  bacteria  grow  to  full  size  and  divide  into,  two  cells  in  about 
fifteen  ainutest    Each  of  thMe*cells  divide*   again  and  again  into  two  new 
cells  and         keep  dividing.    They  oan  be  good  or  bad.    At  room  temperature 
they  can  cause  milk  to  jiour  in  about  one  hour. 
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Some  bacttrla  are  heipful.    They  c^n  cause  sv^et  cider  to  change  to 
vinegar;  others  help  chanke  grape  juice  Into  wine;  while  atill  other  . 
bacteria  cause  milic  and  crpam  to  sour  for  cottage  cheese«    But  much  bacteria 
is  harmful  and  will  get'Inlio  meat  and  other  foods  poisoning  them.    They  can 
enter  your  body  throtigh  your  nose  and  make  their  way  to  your  blood  stream 
through  a  simple  ^fut  or  scraijich.    These  bad  bacteria  eat  up  the  nutrients 
from        food  causing  the  good  cells  to  starve;  also,  some  bacteria  give 
off  poisons  and  fill  your  body\  with  waste  materials.    That  Is  why  it  Is- 

Be  dure  to  wash  off  the  . 
harmful  bacteria  and  to  put  antiseptic  on  the  spot  in  order  to  kill  the  bacteria, 


Important  to  clean  every  scratch  and  cut* 


Lv^o^ 


You  remember  in^o>jnr  last  unJ\t  we  studied  about  a  Frenchman,  Louis 
Pasteur,  who  lived  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  years  ago,    I  will 
tell  you  about  how  he  had  a  frlen|d  when  he  was  a  child.    The  bo^  was 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  who  had^  rabies, ''a  disease  which <^makes  animals  act 
in  strange  wejrs.    Soon  the  village  blacksmith  came  running  to  the  boy  with 
a  red  hot  poker  iron.    The' blacksmith  bum^  the  poison  out  of  the  boy's, 
wounds.    This  was  the  only  known  treatment  then  and,  of  course,  the  child 
Screamed  with  t)ain.    Louis  never  forgot  this.    The  next  summer  his  baby 
sister  was  very  sick  and  In  pain.    His  mother  said  the  milk  made  her  and 
the  other  village  children  sick.  | 

Louis  wondered  if  burning  the  poison  out  of  milk  would  work.  Later 
he  discovered  that  French  wine  majlcers  boiled  wine  to  kill  ''wee*  germs"  and 

he  discovered  also  that  heiCting  the  milk  killed  the  disease  causing 

^  .  .  ^  i  ' 

bacteria.    Soon  people  all  over  began  to  '^pasteurize"  their  milk.  They 
even  began  to  hoiJ  water  to  make  It  free  from  disease. -  Pasteur  had  a 
fine  laboratory.    He  proved  that  chemicals  would  kill  .bacteria;  then 
doctors  and  hospital  'workers  learned  to  keep  their  equipment  clean  and 
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fre«/o£  gemui  and,  thus,  prevented  much,  iafection  and  suffering;-  But  tha 

■  /  '     '  y      ^  ^  ■  • 

grcftast  gift  Pasteur  has  given  mankind  is  an  injection  which  prevents 

/  . 

rajiiea  in  anlaals  and  cures  it  In  laan.    As  a  restJ.t<of  Pasteur-* s  discovery, 

ddctors  and  scientists  began  to  study  bacteria  and  other  microbes  called 

/viruses*  today  we  have  vaccines  for  smallpox',  diptheria,  typhoid 

«■        ■  f-  "    ' .  » 

/  fever,  polio,  and  many  other  diseases. 

Instruction  and  Practice 

^    "How  does  being  sick. affect  tl^e  way  you  feel?    You  know  there  are 

many  ways  we  (^n  guard  against  microbes  in  our  daily  lives.    Would  sone-r 

one  share  how  you  keep  your  body  healthy?"  (Discussion) 

.     ■        .  * 

"In  order 'to  be  healthy  our  whole  person  -  our  body,  mind,  and 
emotions-  must  be  balanced.  Each  one  of  us  is  responsible  for  our  own 
state  of  health* ,  Illness  is  a  message  that  something  is  wrong.  Good 
health  promotes  happiness «" 

Look  at  the  picture  of  the  children  on  page  64  of  You  Learn  and 
Change  (Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich,  Inc,  1977).    Do  these  children  look 
happy?    Are  they  healthy?    Please  describe  the  picture.    Read ; page  .65 
silently.    Tomorrow  bring  some  pictures  of  people  who  are  hAving  fun. 
Braille  studetj^ts  may  write  sentences  telling  about  a  day  xrfmn  thev  f^Lr  great 
and  a  day  when  Hiey  wenf- 

"Strong  healthy  neople  have  hi^h  resistance.    Their  bodies  are  ready 
to  fight  harmful  mieirobes.    We  can  choose  to  be  strong  and.  healthy  by  eating 
the  right  amounts  axid  kinds  of  foods.      Let's  read  about  Marianne's  class 
on  page  66,    What  could  you  do  against  such  microbes?    Name  sope  foods 

that  help' your  body  remain  healthy.    How  can  you  make  sure  you  are  eating 

*  ■  .  ■■ 

the  right  kinds  of  food?    Remember  the  basic  groups? 

See  illustration  I.    (Study)      What  is  resistance?    Did  you  give  your 


body  thm  flgh.t  food  today?    Now  lat's  naka  a  chart.    A  column  on  tha  laft 
will  b«  titlad,  "Foods  That  Halp."    Tha  right  colum  will  ba  "Foods  Iha^  ( 
IJfWi't  Halp."    This  nutrition  ch4rt  can  halp,'^  '  .  ' 

Va  can  choosa  to  ba  haalthy  by  choosing  to  stay  away  from  thosa  who  hava 
a  coBBUnlcabla  dlsaasa,  by  fcaaplng  oursalvas  1:laan»  and  by  kaaping  our 
raslstanca  high,  by  salacting  "approprlata"  food.    Look  at  tha  plctura  on 
paga  68  and  dascrlba. 

"Tas,  axarclsa  Is  so  Important  I  •Whan  you  axarc;tsa,  what  happans  to  your  ' 

■.       •         '     '  ■       ■      -       ■  • 

lungs?    How  doas  this  af fact  your  blood?    Doas  this  halp  your  body  guard  ' 

against  alcrobas?    How  do  axarclaa  and  mora  oxygan  In  your  lungs  halp  to 
fight  mlcrobas?    What  happans  to  your  bod^" whlla  you  slaap?    Why  doas  a 
tlrad  parson  bacoma  sick  aaslar  than  a  rastsk  parson?"    Draw  a  plctura 
showing  how  a  lalcroba  Invadas  a  haalthy,call'  and  nult'lpWes} 

Wa  not  only  choosa  to  ba  haalthy  by  gattlng.  propar  food  and  anough 
axarclsa »  but  wa  also  choosa  to  ba  strong  and  haalthy  by  waarlng  warm*-^ 
clothing  In  cold  waathtr  and  changing  Into  warm  dry  clothaa  quickly  irfitn 
wa  gat  wat.    "What  doaa  your  body  do  to  maka  mora  haat  whan  JLt  la  •  cold? 
How  about  clothing  In  wm.wenther?        cold  wanthar?"         '  - 

'*Whara  did  Ray  and  hla  frlanda  go?    Waa  tha  old  pop  bottla  claan' 
aftar  ha  Aiad  It?         How  doaa  your  family  maka  aura  that  dlatiaa 
axid  glaaaaa  yaahed     at  hotia'ara  aafa?" 

Exparlnant  -  How  do  handa  carry  garma  or  bactarla?  •  * 

Touch  a  piaca  df  braad  whan  you-  handa  ara  dirty  and  placa  It  14. 
a  labalad  jar.    Than  waah  your  handa  thoroughly  with  warm  watar  and 
aoapt  dry  your  handa,        and  touch  anothar  Vlaca  of  braad.    Put  It 
la  a  sacond  labalad  jar.     (Afttr  a  w«%k  or  two  tha  placa  of  braad 
that  was  touchad  with  tha  dirty  hands  will  hava  mora  mold  £n  It.) 
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"Do  you  remtmber  what  a  communicable  disease  la?  How  can  you 'protect 
food  from  mlcrot>€«?" 

•'How  can  you  keep  your  peti  healthy?  What  la  the  name*  of  the  dlSNsaaa 
doga  a^d  other  animal  pets  get?    What  can  you  do  to  keep  pets  safe  fro©  rablas?*'* 
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0   •   •  ■  ■    -^r  ■ '  '  ■  :         •■  -      •   ■■■■     ■  ■  ^.    .  ■:■ 

-  •       .  -  .«       '    .      .  -  •  "        ■     ■  ''    .  ■    •    •  »    ■  ■  .  .  ^ 

•  .  .    .  '      •         ■  *    ■  ■  *  '  '  '  -7     '  .     "  '         •'  ■ 

Evalxiation 

Sample  Test  *  .  ^  - 

.  ;  •      \;  /  Flli 

,      ■  ^  O  OTTH  ONE  OF  THE /FOL^^ 


coinmunlcable  xllseases 

microbes 

influenza 

bacteria 

virusegr 

iresistance'  ^-.^ 

dangerous 

conqueir 


!•      Plants  and  animals  too-  small  to  see  without  a  microscdpe  are 
.  •       •  ^         "V    Two 'kinds  are     -  . 


and 


2.      Air  sickness  that  can  si>read  from  person  to  person  is  a  >, 


3,  X  One  kind  of  communicable  disease  is 

4,  If  your  body^  is  ready  to  fight  microbes,  you  have  hlgh_ 


5,      If  your  body\  is  strbhg  and  healthy, > your  fighting  cells  will 

most  disease"  mict'obes.  \ 


Sample  Test 

TRUE-FALSE     ,         ;  •  ;  ;  '    '  * 

If  the  statement  true  write  T  in  the  blank;  if  false  write  Braille 
■  Students  will  number  1-10  and  OTi^e  T  or  F"  according 

.1*    Two  kinds  bf  microbes  are  bacteria  and  viruses.?  C 


2.    Anton  van  Leeuwenhoek^  discovered  bacteria  under  a  magnifying 
.    glass  and  called  them  "little  animals." 

•  3.    Bacteria  multiply  very  rapidly  when  water,  food  and  warmth 

;  are  present. 

4.    All  badteria  are  bad. 

•  5.    Bacteria  growth  is  slowed  down  by  cdol<:ing  or  refrigeration. 

6V    Louis  Pasteur,  a  great  man,/ established  that  bacteria^caus 

mny  diseases,  invented  pasteurizatton*  and  discovered  a  cure/ 
s:^or  r;abies.  *     '  . 

7*  ,  A  vaccine  is  helpful  In  making  vinegar. 

8.  Adequate  sleep  and  rest,  eJtercise,  a  well  balanded  <iiet,  ai^d 
proper  clothing  are  important  measures  for  us  ^o  take  in 

*    J  guarding  against  disease. 

9.  We  can  avoid  harmful  mict:obes  by  avoiding  unsafe  food  and 
•  water  ahd  sick  animals. 

^  ■  *  ^  ■  ■•■    ■.     ■  .  '    ■ .  .  '  ■ 

10*    Strong,  healthy  people  have  a  high  resistance  against  disease 

microbes;      V.      *  •  "  ' 


MATCH  the  following  words  with  the  correct  definition  by  writing  the  nximber  of 
the  t/ord  in  the  blank  next  to  the  definition,.    Braille  students  should  write 
each  Word  and  beside  each  write  the  correct  letter  of  its  corresponding 
definition.  7  ^  /  . 


!,»  -infection  ^  .  ^  ^a.  tiny  microbes  smaller  than  bacteria  that 

can  grow  and  multiply  inside  a  living 

'  '  ■""cell  *-  ■  •■- 

•   " .     ' .  .       ■         ■  .       .  ■    ■  ■  ■        /       >  ^  ■    ■  ,'      -  •  '    ■  ' 

2.    health  ;  .    b con<3ition  caused  by  harmful  'bacteria  gt  # 

V  '  /        viruses  growing "  in  your  body 


3.  antiseptic      /•  /  '  c.  a  substance  that  stops  the  action  or  growth^ 

'  —  of  bacteria  .  ^ 

4.  viruses  d-.  a  condition  of  being  well  and  strong' 

.  '  •  "  •  "  •      ■     '       ■  J* 

"  #■  ■ 

5.  pasteurization  e.  a  communicable  disease 

,  ■«  '.  ■  -     *  . 

6 .  influenza  f .  method  of  heating  milk  to  145°  Fahrenheit 

•  for  killing  harmful  bacteria  in  miik  *• 


Gen>rall2atlon  and  transfer 

Our  senses:  can  of  ten  tcdl       If  water  or  fofed  Is  contaminated  yspoiledf, 
or  polluted.    It  la  very  important  to  avoid  eatldg  or  drinking  anything 
suspected  to  be  m^fe.     Spoiled,  food  w^^  -  The 

only  safe  water  is  city  water  treated  By  protective  chemicals  or  water  that 
hes  been  tested  and  proven  safe.    Rare  mountain  streams  or  spring  water 
sometimes  asafe  but  it  is  Important  to  trust  the  '  judgment  of  a  ^reliable  adult 
in  this  Instance:    Some  hlkerjs  and  campers  use  special  tkblets  purchased  In 
a  pharmacy  or  drug  store  which,  when  dissolved  In  water,  make  it  safe  for 
human  consumption ;  bufc  if  there  Is  a  question  concerning  the  purity  of 
water>  it  is  best  to  leave  it  alone.  You  also  know  that 

food  such  as  meat  or.  potato  salad  or  any  food  containing  mayonnaise  spoils 
very  quickly.    Be  sure  to  heat  such  food  to  over  200°  Fahriphheit  or  keep 
It  refrigerated  after 'Cooling[it. 

Also,  it  is  most  important  to  remember  to  wash  all  cooking  tools  arid 
utenalJts  very  carefully  in  hot  soapy  water.    Raw  meat  contaminates  plates, 
chop  boards    and  knives  with  microbea;  which  can  cau^e  serious  food  poisoning 
when  ingested.  .      ♦  *  •  v 


^  ■  ■  ■  > 


And,  of  course,  it  is  Important  for  you  to  be  able  to  identify  plants 
like  poison  ivy  and  sumac  which  may  cause  an  ali^gic  reaction  when  you 
play  or  hike  outside  in  wooded  dreas;  or  accompany  someone  who  is  knowledgeabl 
and  can  of fer  guidance.    Naturally,  you  want  to  stay  away  from.sttange  animals 
and  neither  encourage  nor  pet  t^em.    Rabies  is  still  a  real  threat. 

A  healthy  person  is  a  well-balanced  one,    H§/she  gets  at  least  eight 

'.■■,*.       •    ■ ,  ?      '  '         '. .       .  ^  • 

AO  ten  (8-10)  hours  of  sleep  each  nigKt,  keeps  clean  in  mind,  body  and 


spirit,  gets  sufficient,  exercise -and*  wears  appropriate  clothing  for  the  occasion 

and  season.    By  kjeeping  a  regular  schedule  and  by  "heading  a 'balanced  life  of 

.....  .  •      .  .  ^  ■  .  *  - 

working,*  eating,  playing/ resting' and  dbscrvirig  rules  of  cleanliness,  a  person 
shbruia  be  4ble  to  resist  disease  and  live  the  happy  life  of  a  well  .adjusted, 
jphysically  fit  individual. 
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NUTRIENTS  WE  NEED  ; 


NUTRIENT 


What  It  Does 


PROTEIN 


Buifds  and  repairs  body  tissues.  Helps 
form  antibodies' to  fight  infection.  Is  a 
part  of  hormones  and- enzymes  that; 
help  with  digestion  and  growth. 


FAT 


,   Supplies  a  lot  of  energy  in  a  small 
•  \  amount  of  food.  Needed  for  healthy 
!  skin. 


CARBOHYDRATE 


Supplies  energy.  Helps  body  use 
nutrients. 


CALCIUM 


Helps  build  strong  bones  and  teeth. 
Helps  blood  clot.  Helps  muscltes  and 
oerves  work  normally. 


PHOSPHORUS 


^    Helps  build  stronf 
Needed  by  some 
change  food  to 


s  and  teeth, 
es  which  help 


IRON 


Combines  witK  protein  to  make  hemo- 
globin,  the  red  substance  in  blood  that 
carries  oxygen  from  lungs  to  cells. 


IODINE 


j  Needed  for  proper  working  of  thyroid 
\  gland. 


RIBOFLAVIN 


VITAMIN  C 


VITAMIN  A 


Hell)s  cells  us«  oxygen.  Helps*  main- 
tain good  vision.  Needed  for  smooth 
skin.  '      '  ' 


Helps  bind  cells  together.  Strengthens, 
walls  of  blood  vessels.  Needed  for 
healthy  gums.  Helps  body  resist  ' 
infection. 


Helps  keep  skin  healthy.  Prevents 
'night  blindness.  Helps  body  resist 
infection. 


VITAMIN  D 


Helps  body  absorb  calcium  and 
phosphorus. 
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Scope 

This. lesson  plan  is  limited  to* the  function  of  the  digestive  system  only. 

'  ■  . -'v  "  •   V        • '  ,^  •  '       .  *  ^  .  / ."* 

Objective  .7v4>2>l  .  . 

.  •  ^  ♦  ■ '    ^  •• '  ■ 

.        •  "  .  •  .       -      .  •       r  .        .         ■  . 

Children  will  unde.rstand  the  functioning  of  the  ^digestive  system.  . 

Initial  Presentation 

Get  the  students*  attention  by 'enthusiastically  telling  them  that  it  is 

time  for  health.  #  Then  read  arid  explain  the  objective.    Tell  the  students  that 

the  lesson  should  be' interesting  because  they  are  going  fco- study,  the  digestive 

system  of  the  body.    Ask  the  students  what  will  ^^ey^expect  .to  learn  from 

studying  the  digestive  system.    After  their  comments,  tell  them^  that  a  probe 

into. the  digestive  system  will  reveal  several  factors  and  will* answer  the 

following  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  parts^ of  the  alimentary  canal2  Jftiere  does  digestion 
take  place?    What  are  enzymes? 

2.  How  does  digested  food  tlravel  to  all  of  the  b^y  cells? 

3.  What  are  some  diseases --of  the  alimentary  canal? 

Tell  them  that  food  is  digested  in  the  alimentary  canal,  which  consists 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  gullet  or  esophagus,  stomach,  small  intestine,  and 
large -intestine.    Tell  them  that  the  canal  la  long  in  comparison  to  the  size 
d£  the  body.    A  person  six  feet  tall  may  have  a, canal  thirty  feet  (30*) 

long.    For  most  people  the  canal  .is  about  five  times  longer  than  the  body. 
Most  of  it  is  so  folded  and  looped  that  It  Is  packed  Into  a  very  small  space. 

Tell  them  that  digestion  goes  on  In  three  (3)  parts  of  the  alimentary 
caiial  -  mouth,  stomach,  and  small  intestine*    Food  is  broken  down  in  two 
ways  -  by  mechanical  action  and  by  chemical  action*    Then  define  mechanical 


digestion.    In  mechanical  digestion,*  food  Is  broken  up^  Into  small  bits  and 
'  thoroughly  mixed  with  digestive  juices.    The  process  begins  with  the  chewing 
of  food  in  the  mouth.    Then  thi^stomach  and  the  small  intestine  chum  ^n^^ 
break  it  up  into  still  smaller  piecJ^s*    After  defining  mechanical  digestion, 
explain  chemical  digestion.    Although  mecl\anical  digestion  treats  the  food 
particles  roughly,  fat  remains  fat,  and  protein  remains  protein.    Most  of 
the  molecules  a-re  still  too  large  to  pass  ^throtigh  a  cell  membrane.    It  is 
chemical  action  that  breaks  large^f odd  molecules  down  Into  small  pnes  that 
can  pass  through  cell  membranes.    This  action  is  caused  by  enzymes  made  by 
glands  in  t'he  digestive  system.    Ask  what  is  an  enzyme?    Tell  them  an  enzyme 
is  a  juice  that  can  make  other  substances  change  without  changing  itself.  . 
Therefore,  a  very  small  amouat  of  an  enzyme  can  cause  a  large  amount  of  di-  ^ 
gestlon,;^.  Many  .en23mies  are  present  In  the  digestive  juices.    Each  enzyme  can 
affect  only  one  certain  kind  of  foodstuff  ♦    An  en^ytoe  that  works  on  protein  ^  - 
has  no  effect  on  starch^  «  ' 

After  students  h^Ve  said  what  they  think  about  digestion  in  the  mouth, 
tell  them  that  as.  one  chews  food  mixes  with  saliva,  which  flows  into  the 
mouth  through  ducts  of  the  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands:  the  4)ar6tid,  the 
largest;  the  submaxillary,  and  the  sublingual  glands.    Ask  the  question, 
"How  does  the  food  travel  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach?"    Wait  for  the 
responses  from  students.    Then  ask,  "Is  it  gravity?"    Tell  students  to  make 
an  observation  to  find  tfut.  .  Tell  them  to  observe  a  cat  drinking  milk.  Note 
that  a  cae  drinks  with  his  headVown  -  lower  than  his- stomach.    The  milk  is 
swallowed  against  gravity.    A  horse  would  show  this  better.    A  giraffe 
drinkina  water  would  show  it  best  of  all. 

As  soon  as  a  person  swallows,  a  ring  of  muscle  stArts  a  worm-like  motion 
along  the* gullet*    Successive  rings  or  muscles  contract  to  push  the  food  along. 
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This  action  is  kaown  as  peristalsis,  and  it  continues  to  push^^e  food  - 
although  slowly  -  through  the\stomach  and  small  and  large  intestines. 

Instruction  and  Practice  v 

•       .  '       ■      .■  ' 

Each  student  will  be  provided  with  a  braille  or  large  print  book  and 

'  ■   .,  ■  .      .  ,  • 

worlf  sheets.    Each  work  sheet'  will  contain  several ^questions  about  the" dlges- 

tive  systemi    For  example:    What. makes  food  travel  from/the  mouth  to  the 

stomach?    This  will  be  individual  work  assigned  to  each  student. 

After  stydents-  have  finished  the  questions,  the  class  will  hold  a 
discussion  of^questions  to  check  for  the  correct  answers.    Questions  will 
be  entertained  and  corrections  made.  r 

The  teacher  will  assijgn  new  questions  each  day  and  these  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  class  with  corrections  made.    This  lesson  should  be  taught  for  at 
least  a  week*         .  ♦ 
Evaluation  v 

•     Activities  involved  in  the  initial  presentation  and  Instruction  and 
practice  described  prior  to  this  section  will  probably  take  several  days  to 
complete.    Upon  completion,  a  written  examinat^n  will  be  given  "to  see  hoi^r 
well  each  student  understands  the  digestive  system.    If  mastery  is  not 
attained,  this  material  should  be  re-taught  in  the  very  near  future* 
Generalization  and  Transfer 

Instruction^  throughout  the  learning  period  will  focus  on,  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  function  of  the  digestive  system.    This  type  of  information^ 
will  meet  the  needs  of  all  levels  of  ability.    This  information  will  help 
one  to  know  how  to  protect  his/her  digestive  system  and  perhaps  his/her 
family  and  friends. 

In  other  units  of  study,  the  child  will  learn  what  foods  help  produce 
enzymes  that  digest  food  In  the  stomach  and  small  Intestine.    It  is  important 
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that  students  eat  the  foods  in  appropriate  proportions. 

Fb^  this  lesson/ the  child  will  be  encouraged  to  transfer  his  knowledge 

•  ■    V  ^  ■  ■  ^  •  ■  ■  ^ 

of  mechanical  digestion  in  the  mouth  by  chewing  his  food  thoroughly. 
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TEST  7.4.2.1 

,  "         .      ■*  »  *-  •  ■ 

■       .'  *' 

Anwmr  Mch.  quettlon  bttlow  irlth.  coiii|;lete  8|:atemeat:i; 
2^    Wh«rit  doM  thtt  aigMtlon  Begin?  • 

.  .  .  •  • 

5*    ^itti^t  are  the  part »  of  the  alimentary  canal? 
4#  are  enzTmee? 


5.  What  ate  eonie  dlseasee  of  the  alimentary  canal? 

6.  Name  the  three  parts  af  the  allmeittaz^  canal  where  digestion  \akef 
place.  V 


7*    Name  the  two  ways  in  which  food  Is  broken  down. 


8#    Will  you  now,  as  a  result  ^f  your  study,  tchange  any 'of  your  heelth 
habits? 
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LESSON.  PLAiJ 

,  *  _      ...  ■ 

Scop*  - 

Thm  foUoiflng  iMson  plan  tMchM  tiu  lurnar  to  describe  thm 
function  of  th«  pituitary  gl«nd. 
Qbimcttvm  -  6.2.U2  ^-  ; 

Chlldr«n  will  d«»ct±B«  tlim  fupctlon  6£  thA  pituitary  gland'. 
Initial  Praaantatlon"  *  ^ 
RMd  and  axplaln  tha  objactlva.  Including  th«  ,Ba«t«ry  criteria 
to  tha  atudanta.  *  ' 

Say  to*  th«  pupils,  "You  alraady  can  till  u«  aoniathlng  about  .tha 
andocylna  glandat"    iJtudanti/  should  aay  that  tha  body  ia  mada  up 'of 
mllllona  of  calla.    Soma  of  thaaa  calla  ivork  togathar  in  groupa 
callad  andocrlna  glanda.    Thata  ara  andocrlna  gland*  In  many  dlffarant 
^arta  of  tha  body.    Thaaa  glanda  halp  control  tha  wy  the-  body  worita. 
To  do  thla»  thay  maka  chamlcal  aubatancaa  callad  hbrxaonaa.  Dlffarant 
andocrlna'^glanda  put.tllffarant  hornonaa  into  tha  blood.    Tha  blood 
carriaa  tha  hormonaa  throughout  tha  body.    Bacauaa  tb#y  traval  around 
to  do  thalr  work,  hormonaa  ara'aomatlmaa  kndwn  aa  chasilcal  maaaangara* 

Say  to  tha  claaa^  '^Endocrlna  glai^a  can  cauaa  graat  changaa  In 
yourbody.    Th4  snallaat  but  moat;  Important  of  thaaa  glanda  la  tha 
pituitary.    Tha  pituitary  gland  makaa  many  dlffairant  hotmonai.    Ona  of 
tha  moat  Important  la  tha  growth  hormona.    It  haa  tha  job  of  making  your 
bonaa  grow. " 

Praaant  blind  atudanta  ^th  a  thamoform  copy  of  an  outlina  of  tha 
human  body  wlj:h.  location  of"  andocrlna  glanda  mphaalzad,    Partially     • ' 
alghtad  atudants  naad  a  darfc»  I'arga  print  outlina.    Halp  atudanta  locata 
tha  pituitary  gland. 
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.     Say  to'^h*  «tudtnta,  "How  you  grow  dapenda  on  hovinucli 

growth,  horaon*  ytmr  pituitary  gland  nafc««.    If  thare  la  a  large 

amount  of  groirth.  hornona  In  your  blood,  you  will  grow  tall. 

What  do  you  tbliik  iiould  happea  If  there  were  an  average  amount  of 

this  hormone  in  your  blood?    A  anaia  amount?*  * 
•    ■  •  .  •     •      •  ^   ■  ..      •  . 

Student*  should  fwiy  that  an  average  amoutit  of  hormone  would 

probably  produce  a  person  of  average' height .    A  small  amount  of 

hormone  woulcl  probably  produce  a  person  of  unusually  short  height a 

Enphaaize  to  the  students  that  just  because  a  person  is  short  does 

not  mean  that  his  pituitary  gland  does  not  produce  enough  of  the 

hormone Heredity 'plays  an  Important  part  In  height. 

Say.  .to  the  pupils,  "Sometimes  people  grov  so  tall  or  stay  so 

short  that  they  set  a  wtld^s  record.    So  far/  ths  tallest  person 

In  the  world  graw  nearly  nine  feet  (9')  tall.    Thia  per«on  w«a  a 

giant.    Jha  shortest  person  grdw  only  twenty-three  Inches  (23")  tall 

This  person  was  a  dwarf.    What  is  one  reason  they  might  have  grown, 
the  way  they  did?" 

Students  should  say  that  the  giant's  pituitary  gland  probably 

produced  too  much  hormone  and  the  dwarf 'a  produced  too  little. 

Reinforce  students'  comments. 

Say  to  the  pifpil    "There  aren't  very  many  giants  or  dwarfs 

In  the  world*.    What  does  this  tell  you  about  the  way  the  pituitary 

gland  usiially  works?  "  ^ 
,  Students  should  say  that  the  pituitary  gland  in  most  people 

produces  an  average  Amount  of  hormone  because  m6st:  people  are  of 

average  height.  /  ' 


Instnictlon  and  Practice  * 

Glva  aach  cTdLld  an  outline  of  tha  human  body  with,  thja  location  of 
thM  •ndocrlAft  gl«nd«  •■phaiizftd.    H«Xp  •mch  «tud«at  lofiat*  the  pituitary 
gland.    Studanta  In  group*  ot  tm>  afiould  ba  allovad  to  aaalat  aach  othar 
and  varli^  tElalr'  fln^ga.    Moir*  aaong  tha  itudants  and  of  far  halp  whan 
naadad.  '  <.  . 

Priat  atudanta  ahould  hava  a  copy  of  tha  Gkilnaaa  Book  of  World  Racorda 
avaUablia    Blind  atudanta  ahould  hava  a  copy^of  tha  brailla  adltlon  of 
an  fttcyclopadla  or  tha  Gulnaaa  Book,  of  World  Iacorda>    Studanta  ahould  find 
Inf  ornaclon  about  and  plcturaa  of  tha  tallaat  and  ahortaat  partbni  in  tha 
world,..  Aft ar  finding  thaaa  artlclaa,  allow  atudanta  to  raad  thaa  orally* 
•Dlacuaa  with  tha  atudanta  tha  part  tha  pituitary  gland  playad  In  tha  paraon'a 
davalopmantl. 

Glva  aach  klghtad  atudant  a  yardatlck  and  aach  blind  atudant  a 
brailla  yardatlck.    Halp  tha  atudanta  maaaura  tha  wall  and  nark  tha  piaca 
that  Indlcataa  tha  gDrnt'a  and  tha  dwarf *a  halght.    Ralnforca  atudant'a 
raaponaaa. 

Allow  atudanta  to  wrlta  a  daacrlptlon  of  tha  pltultaty  gland  and  tha 
function  It  haa.    Any  Intaraated  atudanta  tnay  raad  thalr  paragrapha  orally, 
Ralnforca  studantaf and  maka  correctlona  aa  nacaaaary. 
Evaluation  ,  * 

Tha  Initial  praaantatlon  and  Initructlon  and  practlca  actlvltlaa  will 
probably  taka  3  to  4  -day a  to  complata.    Each  aaaalon  will  probably  laat  forty 
to  fifty  mlnutaa  par  day.    Whan  tha  atudanta  ara  abla  to  daacrlba  tha 
function  of  tha  pituitary  gland  without  arror,  bagln  to  avaluata  tha 
objactlvaa,  Givan.SO  mlnutaa^  atudanta  will  wrlta  a  paragraph  daacrlblng 
tha  function  of  tha  pituitary  gland.      .  I.. 
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Generalization  *nd  Transfer 

Y      Throughout  tht  Immmon  mphMMUi  will  b€  placed  on  knovltdgft  of  irhii 
function  of  thft  pituitiarr  gland  av  it  ralatas  to  th*  atudants*  oim  haalth 
and  wall-b«ing,    A  fcnotrladga  of  the  pituitary  gland^a  function  should  h«lp 
tha  atudaata  haya  conpaaa^on-fev-^paot^  problaij^ralatad  to  tha 

pituitary  gland* 
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SAMPLE  LESSON  PLAN 
•HEALTH 


Scope- 


:  This,  lesson  plan  is  designed  to  teach  the  need  of  different  amount  of 
nutrients  *fox  different  people  ^^^^    that  health  can  be  affected  if  they  get  ■ 


too  much  or- too  littleV 
.  Obji^fctive  -  6^2.2. " 


Childfenvwill  explain  that  differekt-vipeople  need  different  amounts,  of 
nutrients  and  that  health  can  bie  affected  if  they  get  too  much  or  too  little 

/"  Of  -  what  ^they' rjee^i.  ,*  ^  :\  ^ 

Ini  t i al  Ft es en  t a  t  ion  -    :  ;  >      *  ^ 

Most  students  at .this  level  are  at  a  stage  of  concrete  op^fatiqns.:  They 
learii  best  through  direct  sensory  involvement. to 

,  touchi  sineUl,  taste,  ,^and  listen  to  and  lo,ok**at  DbJe  are  learning 

abqut.    At  t^is, stage  children  ask  questions' as  they  explore  their  erivironttient. 

WhilipJ  learning  about  the  fruit  ^^a^^    vegetate  groups  students  should 
touch,  taste j  and  stnelvL  many  fruit^sah^syeget'ables  in  addition  to^  i 
pic£ures  in  magazines.  '  '         /  #     _  ^ 

''\..-'\:^'''^:-I>e£im-  vitamins  and  U,^^R.D^;^^         adults  and  childtm  over  foiir  yeats 
of  age ,     List^sjrmptoms  bf  deficiency         oyerconsumption/   yitatnins  are 
nutrients  which  ar^  life:itself  *    Vitamins  have  riot  been 

demonstrated  to  cute  an  illness  other;  than  one  resulting  from /a  deficient  ^ 

y  intake  of  the  vitamin"  being  considered.  ^  ' 


r. 
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*Unlted  States  Recommende'ff  Daily  Alldwance 
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'52i 


Vltanlna 


5000  m* 


400  QJ 


30  lU 


60  Mg 


Niacin 


20  Mg 


Deffcleiicy  Symptoms 

mild:  nig^it-blindtle?#^ 
diarrhea^  int€MttInal 
lnfcctl0n»  Impaired  ^ 
girovth. 

Rlcfae^a  Itt  Children 


possible  anemia  In 
lov  blrth-velght 
Infants 

mild;  bnilsa  easily 
bleeding  gums 
severe ;  scurvy 


skin  and  gastro- 
intestinal, lesions, 
anorexia,  weakness,  . 
Irritability,  vertigo 
severe:  pellagra 


Ovexcomsump  elon 

mild:  nausea. 
Irritability,,  / 
blurred  vision 

mild:  nausaa, 
t^elght  loss> 
irritability 

nontoxic  under 
normal  conditions 


when  megadose  is 
discontinued,  , 
deficiency  symptoms 
may  brief ly  appear 
until  body  adapts 

flushing  headache, 
cramps,  nausea 
for  nlco tonic  acid 


Ask  class  to  do  Msearch  on  tH0  oth  assignment. 
,  .      K^^                               of  good  nutritid^  proper 
sources  pff^  These  are 

some. sources  for  vitamins  listed. 


. vitamins 

'  E 


Niacin 


Significant  Sources 

liver,  butter,  whole  milk,  cheese,  egg  yolk, 
carrots,  leafy  green  vegetable^. 

fish  oils,  egg  yolk,  margarine 

vegetable  oil,  shortening,  wheai  germ,  whole 
gral^  products 

btoccali^  collards,  brussel.  sprlputs , "  straw- 
berries ,^  oranges  y 

liver,  meAt^^.,^ult^^    flsh^  peanults 


*  «Int erna t lonal  iJnit' 
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After  reviewing  the  sour <ies  of  vitamins,  Ghildfen  wi^i  learn  some  of- 
their  major  psysio logical  functions.  These  should  be  given,  out  on  a  chart 
to  each  student. 

'Vitamins  Psysiological  Functions-     /  -  « 

*  ^^^As^ists'  formati.pn  and  maintenance  of  skin. 
;    .  •  *      Functions  in  visual  processed    Promotes  bone 

...  and  tooth  development. 

•  D  Promotes  ossification  of  bones  and  teeth,  • 

■  '    increases  intestinal  absorption  of  calcium 

•    *  ^  Prevents  cell  membrane  damage 

.    G  '  Strengthens  blood ^y^ssels,  hastens  healing  of 

.    :^  •         wounds  and""  bones  . 

/ .    ■  .  -  ^    ' ... ./    •  r  ■  ■     -  '        ;      •    ;  ^    ;  ■  "     "     .  .•   ;  -  " 

Niacin  ,  Promotes  healthy  skin,  nerves,"  and  digestive 

>  '  tracjt,  aids  digestion 

Ask  class  to  discuss  ways  in  which  it  is  helpful  to  know  about  proper  nutrition, 

"      The  %lass  will  play  a  Fbod  Bingo  game*  *  The  squares  contain  pictures  of 

food  itiams  and  is  played  like  regular  Bingo.    The  teacher  presents, statements 

about  food.    The  students,  must  cover  the  pictured  foods  on  their  cards  that 

apiply  to  the  statements  given. ^  .     V  *  *  " 

This  ga^e  is  int«ehded  for  review  of  ptevioug  learning.  - 

■   *.  -■■.     .  *■  ■  •         .'^*     ■  "■  •    '        .    ■  J.  ■  ^  •      •  .     >,  ■  -.■  •  .  ■ 

•-  •    .  •  '  "  ,■    .         ;  ' ,  ■ 

Instruction  and  Practice 


.Provide  a  practice  session  fqr  each  vitamin  learned  (A-D-E-G-Nlacin) 
and  a  session' with  all  together*  "  -  ^"^L^^^ 

On  a  work  sheet  write  the  vitamins  in  the  left  hand  column  and  mix  the 

sources. in  the  right  hand  column.    Have  students  match  the  correct  vitamin 

with. its  source.  RevleW  and  illustrate  each  group  before  practice.  Continue 
•  \  •  '     «  ■      ■  ^   .  .  ■  .  .  . 

to  provide  experiences  until  mastery  is  attained.    Give  instqnt  feedback 

during  praotice  sessions.  #        '  ' 

^     See  related  prajctlce.  .  *  o  . 


Evaluation 

When  students  are  cont^letlng  the  practice  sessions  with  minimal 
•  errors,  evaluation  of"  the  objective  should  hegln.    See  evaluation  test. 
.  -Generalization-  and  Transfer 

Review  vitamins  taught.    Tell  students^  they  will  he'  tested. on  each. 
Specify  that  you  want  thwa  to  he  aBle  to  (1)  write  the  Vitamins  and 
(2)  write  the  Vitamins  and  functions  of  eacfi^  thst  was  not  taught  in  class. 
Construct  practice- activities  and  materials  like  those  used  for  acquisition 
teaching.    This  makes  the  required-  responses  and  stimuli  very  similar. 
Students.  Will  ,  be  asked  to^wrl^^^    menus  consisting  of  the  reconmended 
^  daily  allowance  of  vitanjins*  ^  /  v 

Possible  Activities;  • 

Timed  worksheets  to  Improve  rate  of  response #  / 
^  •  2.    ChaJ,lenge  matches  where  two  students  tty  to  stump 

edch  other.    Students  should'  be  able  to  name  other  ' 
vitamins  that  .are  not  used  in* the  original  practice 
sessions. 
RELATED  PRACTICE     .  * 
Hatch  the  correct  sources  with  each  vitamin: 


Vitamins 
U.  A 

2.  D      '  • 

3.  '  E 

4.  .  C 

5.  Niacin 


Xs 


Sources  ,      "  -     -  ' 

broccoli,  ccfllards,  and  strawberries 

liver, vme^t,  poultry,  and  fish 

dairy  products,  margarine,,  and  fish  oils 

carrots,  leafy  green  vegetables  and  pumpkins 

vegetable  oil,  wheat  germ,  and  whole  grain 
products. 
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EVAtUATIVE  TEST  6.2.2.1 
Complete  the  following:  ^ 


.  Vftamin  A 
V1tanr|riD 

.  Vltamlo  E 
Vitamin  C 

r 

Niacin 
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l^SRDA  Sources  '        Deficiency  Symptbros 


/ 
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Broad  Sklllt/  Enabling  Skills, 
Spaciflc  Sklllc,  and  Racord  Shaat 
Sclance  Domain 
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"      Table  1 
Science  Domain 


Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Life  Science 


5.1.1.  Identify  tissue  and  type 
^  of  cell     "  • 

«  '  '  ' 

^.1.2.      Name  and  describe  func* 
tion  of  tissue,  organ, 
and  body  system 

5.1.3.  Classify  plants  by  phyla 

5.1.4.  .    Classify  animals  by  ver- 

tebrate/invertebrate 

5.1.5.  Endangered  and  extinct 
species 

5.1.6.  Obtaining  food^  plants 
and  animals 

5.1.7.  Nutritionally  balanced 
menu 

5.1.8.  Digestive  procesfi 

5.1.9.  Movement  of  food  through 
the  intestines 

5.1.10.  Effect  of  enzymes  on 
digestion 


6.1.1.  Ce'll  function 

6.1.2.  Cell  reproduction 

6.1.3.  Changing  the  genetic 
code  through  selective 
breeding 
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Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Life  Science 


6.1.4.  Define  her ed ity 

6.1.5.  N'ame  scientists  who  stud 
ied  heredity  " 

6.1.6.  Define  radiant  energy, 
interdependence,  ecosys* 
tern 

6.1.7.  Living  thing ' s  reliance 
on  ifadiant  eheirgy 

6.1.8.  Define  adaptation 

6.1.9.  Adaptive  structures  and 
functions  in  plants  and 
animals 

6 . 1 . 10^.    S tructures  and  functions 
of  organisms 

^6.1.11.    Careers  in  the  use  and 
.  conservation. of  plants 
and  animals 

6.1.12.  Function  of  skeleton 

6.1.13.  Major  bones  of  skeleton 

6.1.14.  Joints,  ligaments,  and 
cartilage  . 

6.1. 15 .  Mus c les  and  movement 

6.1.16.  Bone  diseases 

6.1.17.  Teeth;  .  parts,  care,  and 
function 
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Level 


.Pre-  Post- 
Test  .  Test 


Physical  Science 


5.2,1.'     States  of  matter 

5 •2.2.      Physical  components  of, 
matter  and  molecules 

5.2.3.  Spread  of  odors  thrcAigh 
mo lecular  movement ' . 

5.2.4.  Atomic  structure  of  com- 
\  mon  molecules 

5?2.5.'  Define  element 

5 . 2 .  6 .     Match  element  names  with 
element  symbols- 

«  • 

5.2.7.  Distinguish  between 
physical  .change  ani 
dhemical  change 

^.2.8.      How  sound  is  produced 

5.2.9.  Organs- of  speech' 

512.10.  Parts  and  function  o£ 
the  ear  '  ' 

5.2.11.  Itpud  sound  and  hearing 

5 . 2 . 12 .  Protection  of  hearing 


6.2.1.     Define  matter 
6.^.2.     States  of  matter  - 

6.2.3.  Properties  of  states  of 
matter 

6.2.4.  Properties  comftion  to  all 
states  of  matter 

6.2.5.  Special  properties  of 
matter 


Level 

Pre'*  Post- 

Test    Test  '  '* 

Phys ical  S cienpe 

'         6  2  6 

^<Axu^vi.6D  WLii.cn  uiaKe  ixp 

.  matter; ; particles  which 

« 

make  up  molecules 

■  6.2.7. 

Particles  which  make  up 

atoms 

'  6.2.8.. 

Radioactive  elements 

'     __  6.2.9. 

Radioactive  rays 

6 

6.*2.10. 

Define  element 

* 

'      .   *  6.2.11. 

Define  compound 

  ,  6.2.12. 

Define  mixture 

6.2.13. 

Changing  matter  . 

t 

uerine^  energy 

0  •  Z  «  X  J  • 

Plan  8  use  or.  energy 

,    ^    "  '6.2.16. 

Contributions  of  .scien- 

tists 

■        ■     '  k 
•  •                     Earth  Science 

■    ,  5.3.1. 

Factors  affecting  weather 

Airport  weather  stations 

3  •  3 « 3  • 

Weather  and  food,  costs 

5 

.  ^  5.3.4. 

Effects  of  hurricanes 

■ 

■            3  •  3  •  3 «  ' 

Controlling  weather 

\ 

3*3*6« 

• 

Pollutants  and  heat  in- 

versions 

Level 

1    Pre-  Pofft- 
Test    Test  ' 

*»icn  ocxence  ' 

I          :     ■  5.3.7. 

Reducing  the  risk  of 
heat  inversions  j 

5.3.8. 

Define  ocean  ' 

"  5.3v9. 

Proportion  of  earth  cov- 
ered bj  water 

-  5.3.10. 

Factors  affecting  the 
amount  arid  kind  of  obean 
life  .         -  • 

1    PHI  *  ii              5  •  3  •  'IX  • . 

•  1 

How  factors  affect  ocean 
life  • 

5 

5.3.12 

Define  and  describe  con- 
tinental shelf,  midocean[' 
, ridge ,  cont inenta 1  drift 
theory  1 

3  •  3  <L  X3  ft 

Products  of  * the  sea' 

41 

3  •  3  •  • 

List  and  describe  under- 
water equipment 

'»  ,              *5  •  3  •  X3  *  ' 

Theories  of  the  origin 
of  the  earth 

5 • 3 • X6. 

Calculating  earth's  ^ge 

5.3.17. 

Estimating  the  'earth's 
age 

5.3.18. 

Earth' •  eras 

.  .  '  5.3.19. 

Continental  drift  theory 

^  1 

5.3.20. 

, Conservation  of  usabXe 
resources 

  5,3.21> 

Parts  of  the  soXar  ivs- 
tern 

*i      ■    ■ .  ,  .     5 . 3 .22 . . 

Speed  of  light 
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Level 

Pre-    Post-             V    .  ,.  ■ 
TeSt  •  TBSt                  ^/^^  Science 

5  . 

< 

■   '  .     5.3.23.    Solar  system  distances 

5. •3.24.    Phases  of  the  moon 

^                  5#3.25,    Effects  of  moon's  revol- 
ution around  earth 

5.3. 26/    Forces  that  shaped  the 
Imar  surface 

5.3.27.    Reflector  and  refractor 
'  •  telescopes 

5.3.28«     Factiryi*S  nr'^s^ntHt no  tittiH— 

*                                   lems  in  space  travel 

5.3.29.    Benefits  of  space  ex- 
*  ploration 

6 

_j  .          '  6.3.1.      Conqjosition  of  air 

.  ^        .      6.3.2.      Layers  of  the  atmosphere 

.                  6.3.3.     Main  determinant  of  the 

amount  of  water  in  the 

■     .    ■  air 

...               6.3.A.     Main  d.eterminants  of 

'  •  weather 

•     .  ■ 

,  ,       6.3.5.      Define  hvdroshere 

  6.3.6.     Abiorption  of  energy  by 

the  ocean 

6.3.7.  Ocean  currents 

6.3.8.  Relationship  between 
ocean  depth  and  pressure 

.     .         6.3.9.     Clouds  and  precipitation 

56u 


\/ 

V, 


Level 

'Pre-    Post-  - 
Test    Test                   Earth  Science 

• 

6 

■■■  — r 

:  ^  .  ^    6.3.10.    Define  precipitation 

  6.3.11.    Four  air  masses  that 

affect  U.S.  weather  " 

  6.3.12.    Weather  instruments 

 .       ,      6.3.13.    U.S.  Weather  Bureau's  . 

function 

..         -    "    ■   6.3.14.    Define  galaxy 
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f  re*r  Post- 
Test  Test 


Bipsphere 


7/n.  1. 


7.1,1. 
7.1.3: 
7. 1.4., 

7.1.5. 

7.1.6. 
7.1.7, 
7.1.8. 
7.1,.  9. 


Ititeirr  e  la t  ions  hips  amdtig 
prganisins  and  tiie  envit- 
onment  ^  ■ 

o  „  ■  .       -  .  •  * 

Define  biosijhere 
Define  ecblogical  niche 

Define  producer, ^con- 
s  umer ,  pata  s  it  e ,  -and 
scavei3ger  ^ 

Describe  organisms^- 
niches 

-  .  * 

Biospheric  Cycles 
Define  b iotic  community 
S  tage^  of  succes  s  ion 
Balance  of  nature 


7  ,1. 10/    Def  infe  S3hTibiosls-  arid^ 

v  v^: ; /  ■  -.-■■anfeagoni^-n?;;-,^^        -  -^ 

^7.1^  food  ch^in  and 

food  web  \ 


^Irfrvring  Things .  in  Their  Environment 


7 . 2  •  1 .    ^  Define  ,bionje 


7>2:.2,      Mosft  populated  bibi^ 

7.2.3.  /'I)etdtminants  of  the. 

V.     a^  produced 
'•"*    in  a  b iome  ■  •  "  ^ 
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if 


Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Continuity  of  Life 


^  il  3.2v 
_  7.3.3. 


7.3.4. 
7.3.5. 


7.3.6. 
7. 3. "7. 


Define  genes 

Def  ine  mitos  is  and\mei- 
osis  . 

Natural  and  artificial; 
modification  ^of  the 
reditary  code 

Define  spec ia t ion 

Variation,  migration, 
s  elect  ion ,  and  isplat  io\ 

.       ,  ■  . .  ' 

Cross -breed  ing 

Genetics  and  food  pro- 
diietion 


Ecology  and  Man 


7.4.1. 
7.4.2. 


7.4.3. 
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Survitral  and  the  popula- 
t  ion  exp  los  ion  - 

RelatiosinshipS  between 
s ize  of  populatioh,  level 
o  S .  pro  due  t  ivi t y ;  and 
amount  of  pollution 

'  Changes  in  the  use  of 
land  ■ 

^  '        (.  ■  V 

Water,  pollution  and  man 

Important e  of  water  pol- 
■  ■  lution      \  .  ' 

Air  poliution 

Importance  of  air  pol- 
lution 


7.5.1.  Matter  in  space 

7 . 5 . 2 .  Taking  earth^ys  environ- 
m'ent  into  space 

7 .5 .3'.     -Importance  of  space  ex- 
,*         ploration  '•' 

7.5.4.      Define  oijjin  and  closed 
ecological  systems  ' 

7.5 . 5 :      Class ify^  eatth's  ecology 
as  open  or  closed 

a        '  .    ■  •  ■  .       ,      ,  .  . 

7.5.6;      Taking  6arth ' s  environ- 
ment to  spac'e  colonies 


Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


introduction 


8.1.1.  Define  scientific  inves- 
tigation 

8.1.2.  Factors  in  scientific 
investigation 

.8.1.3.      Two  main' types  of  caresis 
in  science- 

8.1.4.      Define  roles  of  pure 

scientist  and  technolo- 
gist* ^  ;  V;;..  V'  : 

8;1.5,      Name  25  careers  in 
science  , 


The  Universe  -  Overview 


8 
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S.2.1. 

^8, 2-.  2. 
8.2.3, 
8.2.4. 
8.2.5. 
8.2.6. 

8.2:7.' 

8. 2. '8. 
8.2.9. 


Forms  and  properties  of 
matter  : 

Atom  formations . 

Define  is otope 

Atomic  bonds 

Electromagnetic  energy 

«  ♦ 

Evidence  of  the  presence] 
of  energy  ' 

T3rpes  of  galaxies,  form**| 
tion, •and  ages  . 

Enormity  of  the  universe 

Define  theory,'  hypothBals, 
and  scientific'  law 


,)  . .  '  \  '  ■  '  ■ ....  •  ■  • 

8.2.10.  Development  of  hypothescf 

8 . 2 . 11.  Theories  of  universe^ ori- 
gin 
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.  *  ■ 

L6vel 

Pre--. :  Post-;  •■■ 
Test    Test            ,  Stars 

.  ft 

.8 

 1,                8.3.1.       Life  evrlo  nf  «^at-«      '  ' 

— —             8.3.2.      Determining  the  age  of 

stars 

  ■  •      8.3.3.      Origins  of  constellation 

'     .  names 

 .            8.3.4-.    ■  Nan[iing  and  locating  con- 
stellations 

The  Sun 

-                 8.4.1.      Distances  in  the  universe 

.8.4. 2'      Generation  of •  the  sun's 
energy 

The  Moon. 

8.5.1.        Phases    n-F  fhA  mnnp 

V                               Space  Investigation 

8^6/1.      Benefits  of  unmanned 
satellites         . ' 

8.6.2.      Benefits  of  manned  space 
•  flights                  ■  . 

8.6.3*       Careers  in  snace  exnl  nrA- 
tion . 

/  • 

Earth   ^ 

8.7.1.       Define  lithnsphi^rp 

o./.z.      uerlne  rosstl 

8.7.3.       Forma tlnn  nf  -Fnciflflq  . 

 . '     ^              •  y 
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Level 


Pre-  Post- 
test  'Test 


Earth 


8 


^.7.4.      Define  sedimentary  rock 

8.7.5.  Identifying  minerals  in 
rocks 

6.7.6.  0ce9n  currents 

8.7.7.  Wind  currents 

8.7. 8T'^,Cloud  formations  and 
weather  prediction 

8.7.9.  Location  of  natural  re- 
sources 

8.7.10.  Time  zones 

.8 . 7 . 11 .    Information  found  on 
maps 

8.7.         Causes  and  cures  for' 

•  man'^fi  problems  on  eatjlili 


/ 
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TAXONO^-    OF  GOALS. AND  OBJECTIVES 
SCIENCE. DOMAIN  "* 


.  END  GOAL -  ^  SKILLED  VLIENCE  ACHIEVEMENT  ^ 

Gtven  a  .comprehensive  examination  which  is  objective  and  contains 
50  items,  the  student  win  wn'te  responses  with  70%  accuracy.  " 

■    '  LEVEL  5 
T'JPIC  1:  .  Ll-^E  SCIENCE 


Given  various  kinds  of  tissue  I'olant  and  animal)  as  seen  under  a  mi- 
croscope, the  student  will  identify  the  tissue  as  plant  or  animal 
and  tell  the  namesof  the  kinds  of  cells  within  the  tissue  (nerve, 
epidermal,  etc.)  with  at  least 705;  accuracy. 

Given. three-dimensional  models iof  tissues,  organs,  and  body  systems, 
the  student  will  name  each,  and  describe  the  function  of  eacR  with 
at  least  JOS  accuracy.  '  , 

Given  a  'Variety  of  2'^  plants,  tfie  student  wi IT  demonstrate  his  know- 
ledge of  Lhem  by  classifying  each  within  one  of  the  four  plant  phyla 
(ThaMophyta,  Bryophyta,  Ptefidophyta,  Spermatophyta)  with  at  least 
70%  accuracy. 

Given  a  variety  of  25  animals,  t-he  student  will  demonstrate  tiis  know- 
ledge of  them- by  clr^i-sifying  each  as  a  venebrate  or  invertebrate 
with  at  least  70X  accuracy. 

Given  thi  task,  the  <!tudent  will  describe  five  examples  of  how  bn's 
uses  of  plants  and  animals  have  caused  some  of  them  to  become  endan- 
gered or  extinct.  ' 

Given  the  task,  the  student  wtll  describe  the  basic  difference  be- 
tween the  methods  used  by  plants  and  animals  in  order  to  obtain  food. 

Given  the  task  and  ?  Food  Guide,  the  student  will  write  a  menu  which 
is  nutritionally  balanced. 

:  iGlsVen.  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  sequence  through  which 
■  food  passes  beginning  in  the  mouth  and  ending  1n  the  small  intestine 
with  ypO%  accuracy.  • 

Giventl:%' question i '"What  causes, food  to  move  through  the  intestines," 
the  studeiT^^wy          an  accurate  oral  response. 

Giv^nltffe  ;task,:'the^  student  will  write  a  description  of  the  effects 
enzymes :  have  qn  the /food  we  eat. 

'     ^ -'v  • 

Given  tht  >sk,  tfk  St ud^^   will  list  the  four  states  of  matter  and 
give  two  examples  ;0f  >fliic^^^^^  '  , 


Given  the  task,  the  student  wIT/l  describe  the  physical  components  of 
matter  (molecules)  and,  in  turn,  descrihe  the  physical  components  of 
molecules  (atoms). 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  explain  how  odors  are  spread  by 
molecular  movement  with  complete  accuracy. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  make  a  model  which  illustrates-  the 
atomic  structure  of  a  common  molecule  (e.g.,  water). 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  write  a  definition  of  element  which 
IS  accurate.  ^  ■ 

Given  the  names  of  15  common  elements,  the  student  will  match  the 
names  with  their  scientific  symbols  with 'BOS  accuracy. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  write  an  accurate  description  of  the 
difference  between  a  physical  change  and  a  chemical  change.    The  de- 
scription will  include  at  least  one  example  of  each  type  of  change. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  how  sound  is  produced. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  how  each  of  the  following 
plays  a  part  in  the  production  of  speech:    lungs,  larynx,  lips,, 
tongue,  and  teeth.   The  description  will  be  1001  accurate.  ; 

Given  the*task,  the  student  will  describe  the  parts  of  the  ear  and 
the  function  of  each  with  regard  to  hearing.  Criterion:  lOOS  ac- 
curacy. -  • 

When  asked,  "What  is 'the  resul  t  of  exposure  to' loud  sounds'  over  . a 
long  period  of  time,"  the  student  will  provide  an  accurate  oral  or  • 
written  response.  .  ^  " 

'Given  the  task,  the  student  will  h'st  five  accurate  ways  he  can  pro- 
tect his  sense  of  hearina.  - 

TOPIG  3:    EARTH  SCIENCES 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  several  ways  in  which  heat, 
water  movement,  and  air  movement  affect  the  kind  of  weather  we  ex- 
perience.   Criterion:   At  least  80r.  of  the  affects  will  be  basically 
.accurate, 

•Given  the  task,  the  student  will  give  an  accurate  and  crucial  reason 
why  airports  have  weather  stations.  * 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  accurately  describe  how  weather  af- 
fects the  price  we  pay  for  food. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  list  at  least  five  harmful  effects 

resulting  from  hurricanes. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  four  ways  in  which  scien- 
tists are  developing  ways  to  control  the  weather 
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5.3.6 
5.3.; 

5.3.8, 
5.3.9 
5.3.10 
5.3.11 

5.3.12 

.5,3.13  / 
5.3.14 

5.3.15 


5.3.16' 
5.3.17 
5.3.18 

5.3.19 


Given  the.  task,,  the  student  will  deacribo  hew  h  invert  - 
s ions  are  sometimes  caused  by  pollutants  in  the  air. 

Given  the  tasic,  the  st  riV-at  will  describe  how  steps  dan 
he  taken  which  will  lessen  the  risk  of  heat  inversions 
caused  by  pollutants. 

"'■'.,*» 

Giv^n  the  task,  the  student  will. orally  define  the  meaning 
of  the  term^  ocean.  :     '    .  ' 

'  •    ••    ■■  ■  .  ■  ■  "  ■■'■'%"' 

G,iven  the  task,  Ch.»  studknt  will  tell  the  proportion  of  the 
earth  s  surface- that  is  covered  by  water. 

^^r"  ^'i?  — th.i  student  will  name  four  factors  that 
affect  ehe  amount  and  kind  of  life  found  ,in  the  ocean. 

Given  four  factors .salinity ,  depth,  temperature,  and  light, 
the  student  will  tell  how  they  affect  the  amount  and  kind 
of  life  found  in  l^e  ocean.  -  , 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define' and  describe  the 
following  two  formations  and  theory;    a)  continental  shelf; 
b)  midoceanic  ridge;,c)  continental  drift  theory. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  wiU  produce  a  list  of  products 
which  come  from  the  sea. 

■        '  , ,    ■  '..■"# 

.0  ,  '  ■  .      .'  ■■.;.-..*" 

' .    '  ■   '  ' .  4  ■  ■        ■  , 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  make  a  list  of  equipment 
which^ia  used  for  underwater-  exploration  and  describe  the 
use  .of  each  piece  of  eiquipmettt.  ' 

Given  the  task,  the  Sttideht  will  produce  a-chart  which  lists 
the.  main  theories  that  explain  the  origin  of  the  earth.  For 
each  theory,  the  student  tvrlU  list  evidence  which  supports 
the  theory  and  indicate  what  the  theorjj  does  not  explain. 

Given  the  task',  the  student  will  name  three  methods  used 
in  calculating  the  age  of  the  earth. 

.Given  the^task,,  the  student  will  give  a-current  estimate  c£ 
the  age  of. the  earth. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  three  main  divi- 
sions  of  fossils  producing  geologic  time  and  the  reas oris 
tor.  their  division  —  cenozoic,  mesozoic,'  and  paleozoic' eras. 

Given  the  task^  the  student  will  tell  why  some  scientists  ] 

i'fiif^f«-5^*^«J?'^^  ^^"^  formations  on  earth'were  once  one, 
large  land  mass,  .  ,  •  ' 
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■Given  the  task,  the  s  tudent  will  describe  why  it  is  import 
.ant  for  us  to  conserve  the  usaBle  minerals  on  earth.  : 

•tSiven  the  task,,  the  student  will  name  all  of  the  main  parts 
of  a  solar  system. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  how  far  light  travels 
per  second. 

•*  * 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  how  far  away  earth's 
nearest  "nei'ghbor'V  is  and  how  far  away  its  most  . distant  ' 
neighbor  in  the  solar  system  is. 

Given  the  task,  the  stiK^ent  will  explain  what  'causes  the 
^  apparent  changes  tn  the  moon'  which  we  call  phases. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  explain  how  the  moon's 
revolution  around  the  earth  affects  the  earth.  " 

Given  the  task,  the  stud'int  will  name  three  %rces  which 
have  shaped  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  explain  the  main  difference 
between  a  reflector  and  a  refractor  telescope. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  explain  why  the  following 
factors  present  problems  in  space  travel:    a)  distances  in 
space;  b)  radiation;  c).weightlesSnes3;d)  acceleration; 
e)  deceleration. 

"Givert  the  task,  the  student  will  name  six  practical  bene- 
fits which  have  derived  from  space  exploration. 


6:i.i 

6.1,2 


6;i.3 

6.x. 4 
6.1.5 

m 

6.1.6 
6.1.7 


.6.1.8 
6.1.9 

6,1.10 


:^  \  ' LEVEL -  6  :  .  ■ 
TOPIC  1:    LIFE  SCIENCE 


oella  which  made  up  his  badv  as  a  oh  id  ■•  rt  tluV^^IZ" 
explain  cell  reproduction  and  hov  it  aliowf  e^s^^?^. 

'llTl  "^l.^^^^',  "i"  explain. hov  changes',  in    "  • 

Che  genetic  code  can  b«  induced  through  selecCivXeeSing.  . 

Given^the  tasfc,  .the  «udent  will  .def^n.^ the  term'!  heredity.  ' 

worL"  L^i?^e^to^?  ""^'"'  Tf"  "^^^  ^°  scientists  whose 
worKs  nave  led  to  important  discoveries  about  heredltv^  ' 
Gregor  Mendel  and  Luther  Burbank..  '  .  nereaity.^- 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the.  terms  radlanf 
energy.,  interdependence,  and  ecosystem.      V  ' 


tMn«,       f         "^^^  "^^l  explalntl^ow  all  li/vTrS 

?hings,  not  Just  plants,  rely  on  the  capture  STradiant 
^     energy  by  gte-gn  plants  foi  lifs  and  survival.  ^^"^^ 

Gi,ven  the  task,  the  s  tyden t  wi W  define  adaptation . 
animals  ■and"K»;i'H^  student  will  s'elect  five  plants  and 


Given  the  task,  the  student  will  select  three  structures 
.°fun:t?or  "'^''''^'^  how.  each  perfo^  a"?|£":nt  . 


directfy'deat'^vl ^h%r"'""  "^"^  "Wch 

ani,S^Lf    ^  "^''^  "nservaclon  of  plants  and 

of'^^SeteUtai  s  ■It^r"^"  ""^  "^"^  Che  m,in  function 
.  'crsk:;:t:rs;s":/"""'^"^"  ^he  (a^or  bones  Of 
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6.1. 14 

6.1,15 

6.1.16 
6.1.17 


6.1.1 
6.2.2 

6.2.3 

|6.2.4 

6.2.5 

6.2.6 

6.2.7 

6.2.8 
6.2.9 


Givdn  the  t^sk,  the  student  will  name  the  main  structures 
that-^d  bones  togethfer:    joipfbs,  ligaments/ and  cartilage. 
The  student  will  also  tell  how  each  structure  holds  the 
^  bones  tog  e^th^r.  . 

Given j^the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  structures  whioh 
•  cause  movem^ts  of  tjie  skeleton:  muscles.     In  addition, 
the  student  wili  a-eafcribe  how  such  movements  are  caused/ 

Given  the  task,  the^^tudent  *will-name  «t^Q  diseases-  which  . 
can  fff feet  the  bones .  . 

Giv'civ  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  parts  of,  a  tooth 
^^djjlescribe  the      pare  and  function  of  the  teeth* 


$ 

-'V 


1^ 


TOPIC  2:    PHYSICAL  SCIEITCE  . 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  terra-,  matter. 

Given  the  task,^the  student  wllj.  name  the  fcjfir  states  in 
which  matter  may  exist:    solids,  liquids^  gases,  and  ■plasma. 


Given  the  task,  the  s: 
of  each  state  of  matti 


^ill  describe  the  properties  ^ 


Given  the  task,  the  student  wiXl  name  and  describe  the 
six  properties  jf^hichf aire  common  to  all  forms  of  matter:  • 
Hnertia,  mass,  weight,  density,  porosity,  >and  volume," 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  several  special  prop- 
erties of  matter:    brittleness,  color,  odor,  elasticity, 

etc,-' 

Given' the  task,  the  student  will  nam^"  thd  particles  which  • 
miake  up  matter:  molecules.  The  student  will  also  name  fche 
particles  that  make  up  molecules:  atoms. 

Given-  the  task,  the' s-tudent  will  name  the  particles  ttiat 
make  up  atoms:    electrons,  protons,  and  neutrons. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  three  radioactive 
elements  (i.e.  ,  elements  which  give  off  "rays  and  particles. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  kinds  o'f ■  rays 
given  off  by  radioactive  elements:    alpha,  beta,  gamma.  - 


'j47 
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Given  feh^.CfSk,  the  student  will  define  tHe  term,  elementy 

Given  the  task,  the '.student  will  define  the  term.,  comp<5mid 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  miaeture. 

Given  the  *ta5k,  the  stude'nt  will  explain  how  matter  is  ca- 
pable of  change. 


Given  the  task,  tlie  atudent  will|  define  fche  term,  energy. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  wl.13^  describe  six  quite  differ 
ent  ways  in  which  man  uses  i^r^y  to  his  own  advantage. 

Given  the  task,  thfe  student  will  describe  a  major  benefit 

derived  from  the  work  of  each  of  these  scientists:- 
Albert  Einstein,  Henry  Becquerel,  Otto  Hahn  and  Fritz 
Strassman,  and  Pierre  and  Marie*  Cvirie. 

"fj      TOPIC  3:     EARTH  SCIENCE  ; 

Given  the  -task,  the  student  will  recognize  that  air  is  a 
mixture  "of  gasea  anti  name  the -composition  of  air.     '  « 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  layers  of  the 
atmosphere:  troposphere,  stratosphere,  ionosphere,,  and 
exosphere.      :       "  .  . 

Given  ttje,  task,  the  student  will  name  temperature  as  the 
main  determinant  of  the  amount^f  water  found  in  the  air 
and  explain  hof*  this  is  possible, 


Given  the  tasl<j,  th^  student  wi-d!' name  Che  oceans  and  aiig  ' 
at  the  two  main  determinants  o^  weather.      ,  P 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  hydro- 
sphere. » 

V 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  why  diff.erent  parts 
of  the  ocean  absorb  different  amounts  of  energy  from  the 
tun.  » 

Given  the  task,*  the  student  will  tell  why  currents  exist  in 
the  oceans.  ,  " 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  relationship  ' 
between  ocean  depth  and  pressure. 


6.3.9  Given  the  task,  the  -student!  will  explain  how  water  vapor 
in.  the  air  condenses  oh  tiny  particles  ,in  the  air  which  ' 
form  clouds  and  may  "result  in.  precipitiation. 

6.3.10  .Given -the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  precipi- 

tation.. *    .  ,  >  f  f 

6.3.ir   ..  Given  the.  bask,  the 'student  will  name  the  four  main  kinds 

.    of' air  masses,  that  effect  the  weather  in  the  United  States: 
Polar  Continental,  Polar  Maritime,  Tropical  Continental, 
and  Tropieal  Maritime. 

6.3.-12        Given  the  task,  thg  student  will  name  seven  weather  instru- 
ments and  tell,  their  uses:     thermometer,  rain  gauge,  mer- 
.   curial  barometeraneroid,  wind  vane,  anemometer,  satellites, 
hygrometer.  •  '  .      :  . 

6.3.13  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  U.S.  Weather 
'  Bureau's  function.  . 

6.3.14  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  g'alaxy. 
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7.1.1  Given  the  task,  the*student  will  describe  the  interrela- 

tionships between  given  organisms  and  their  environment.  ^ 

■  ^^i^'^r : ^ tudent  w:^!!: define  the  terii'  biosphere. 

:,,7a»3v;     .  task,  the  student  will  define  the  ter^^ 

Cii  ■       '     /■■.niche.  ■;•    /■■•'■y; ':'V^:V-A';-.^^^  - "^^'^//v^; ^  ./r-:^r--/' ' 'I 

v^^^^'^:  the  task,  ^the  stiadeht  will  d  the  terms  .  prodiicer/ 

-     .  consumer;  parasite,  and  scavenger  and  give  three  examples  ; 

7'1.5  Given  the  names  of  several  organisms;  the  student  will  de-  - 

;:V--scribe;:-l^eAniche;of.'--each.'-'^^^ 

7,1.6  Given  the  \ask,  t^^^  student  will  hanie  the  three  essential 

,  ^  cycles  within  the  biosphere:     carbon  cycle,  water  cycle, 
'■  ■    and  nitrogen  cycle.   .  /  ■  ■■,  '  '•■ 

^  7.1.7       V  Given  \^ie_jask,  the  student  will  def  ine  the  term,  biot ic. 
community. 
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74;9  :  V  .    Given  three  b Wic  communities ,  the  student  will  study  eadi 
;   and  identify  thfe-Hsj^a^es  of  success  ion  • 

7.1*9  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  what;  is  meant  by 

the  balance  of  nature  within  a  stable  community. 

;  '     .  .     ■  . ' 

7*1.1,0        Given  the  terms,  the  student  will  define    symbiosis  and 
antagoniam.  ■ 

7.1.U       ,  Given  thi?ee  bio  tic  cdtnmunities,  the  student  will  study  each 
.  and  identify  the  food  chain  and  food  web  in  each. 

,  ,     •  topic  2:     LIVING  THINGS  IN  .THEIR  ENVIRONMENT  , 

7.2.1  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,"  b.iome. 

7.2.2  Given  the' task,  the  student  will  name  the  most  populated 
biomes  in  the  world.  . 

7.2.3  Given  the  task,  the  s  tudent  will  tell  the  main  determinant ' 

of  the  amount  of  food  produced  in  a  water  biome  and  land 

■    biome.  . 
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;  ■Gi^r^n;::the  eisfc,^1^^^^  mitosis 
;;-^ari)d':meiosis^_,  .  \  :  :r-^.-r' ■ 


.GiveA  the  task,:  the  student  will,  name  two  main  ways  in  which 
the  hereditary  code  may  be  changed:    naturalljr  or  artificially. 

^  Giviqn  the  task,  thei  s tud^ent  will  deline  the  term  speciatiori. 

Giyenv  the  task,  th^;  student  will  .  four 

ways  in  which  s pec iat ion  may  occur:    variation ,  migration, 

;:selectton.i  :  and  iso^la^tion.. V':/;' ■^■/■:''  "  ^  --f 

^iveii  the  t^slc ,  the  student  will  of ferlo^  whicK  / 

new  organisms  are  produced  by  selective 

,:;spe;cie5-;v;\;. /  ■  . 

Given  the  task,  th^  student  will  give  an  example  which  il- 
lustrates how  our  knowledge  of  genetics  has  meant  extra 
food  for  the  starving. 

.         -        TOPIC  4;     ECOLOGY  AND  MAN  .»  ' 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  .describe  why  the  popula-  . 
tion  explosion,  is  a  threat  to  man's  survival. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will "describe  the  relationships 
between  the  s ize  of  the  population,  level  of  productivity, 
and  amount  of  pollution. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  how  the  use  of 
land  has  changed  during  the  last  several  hundred  years. 

Given  tlie  task,  the  student* will  name  the  most  common 
polluter  of  water  and  explain  how  this  happens . 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  explain  why  the  problem 
of  water  pollution  is  so  important  to  man. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  explain  what  is  meant  by 
polluted  air. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  w'ill  explain  why  the  problem  of 
air  pollution  ,is  so  important  to  the  survival  of  man. 
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f^SAi^^^^-    G^  of  matter 

;  ■     which  may  be  found  In  space .  '  ^  ' 

7.5.2*^^^^^y:i^^^^^  taslc^  the  stud       will  describe  the  essential 

components  of  hiS:  enVironmen    that  he  must  take  with  him 
.  if  he  is  to  survive  in  space.  ^  , 

7*5*3        Given  the  t^sk,^^:t^  will  tell  why  it  is  impprtant 

:  to  open  f rpn t iers  •  in  s pa c e .    .  ^'^  .•.•.'•.  •/y'-.-     V:-  . 

.7^5.4        Given  the  task,  the  student  will  def  ine  the  terms  /  open  ; 
■y:  ':.'/^-  :ecological  system  andy closed  ecologicaf  system. 

7.5.5      ••;  Given  the  task j  the  student  will  classify  earth's  ecolog-"^ 
:  ;  .  ical  sys  tem  as  open  or  closed.  ^  . 

7.5*6r        Given  the  task ^  the  student  will  intelligently  discuss  tha 
possibility  of  man  taking  his  environment' with  him  to  es- 
tablish colonies  in  space.  . 
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;  Giv^n-  the  task^  the  student  will  define  wh^t  Is  meant  by 
.the  term,  s c lent if Iq  investigation.       '  : 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  two  im^^  fac- 
tors included  in  scientific  investigation:  organization 
«  and  sequential  stages .  > 

Given  the  task,        student  wi  main  types  of  ' 

careers  available  to  scientists:  pure  science  and  technol- 
.■  ogy...   .  -..r,  '::--:-^  ,  '  c  .:'.- 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  roles  played  by 
pure  scientists  and  technologists.  . 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  25  specific  careers 
in  science.  '  . 

:      TOPIC  2 :  "  THE  UNIVERSE  >  .OVERVIEW 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  different  forms  . 
and  common  properties  of  'matter i  ' 

Given  the  task,  the  student .will  recognize  and  name  10  . 
common  atom  formations.  ■ 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  isotope. 

Given  the  task,'  the  student  will  describe  how  atoms  bond 
chemically  to  form  molecules  and  how  the  bonds  may  b^ 
broken  to  form  new  molecules. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  several  ways 
in  which  electromagnetic  energy  is  usedrto  gather  infor- 
mation about  the  universe  and  how  such 'loformat ion  may  be 
useful.    These  forms  of  electromagnetic^n^gy  should  be 
discussed:    radio  waves,  infrared  light,  ultraviolet  X-ray ^ 
gamma,  and  cosmic  rays . 

Givep  the  fact  that  energy  cannot  be  seen  directly,'  the 
student  will  tell  how  we  gather  evidence  of  its  presence,  r 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  types  of  galaxies, 

describe  how  they  were  formed,  and  tell  their  comparative 
ages . 
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8.2.8  Given  the  taik,  the  student  will  appreciate  the  possibility 
of  being  asked  to  name  5,000,000  things  in  the  universe. 

8.2.9  GiN7en  the  task,  the  .student  will  define  the  terms ,  theory, 
hypothesis,  and  scientific  laws.  .  ' 

,8.2.10        Given  the.  task,  the  s tud  ent  will  list- the  steps  in  developing 

■  an  hypothesis.        .  * 

8.2.11        Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  and  describe  the 

three  main  theories  of  the  dynamic  origin  of  the  universe: 

■  .^z       Big  Bang, -Pulsating,  Stead 

8.3.1  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  recognize  the    fact  that 
stars  have  a  life  cycle  and  will  describe  it.  . 

8.3.2  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  how  the  age  of  a  star 
.  .        may  be  determined.  ► 

8.3.3  .       Given  the  name  of  -a  familiar  constellation,  the  student.. 

will  tell  the  story' of  the  origin  of  the  name.  •       '  , 

8.3.4  Given  the}  task,  the  student  wil3,  name  and  locate  several 
constellations  viewed  in  the  night  sky. 

'     -       ■  » 
:       „■  TOPIC  4:    THE  SUN 

8. 4.1  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name " the  following  distances: 
sun  to  its  nearest  neighbor;  sun  to  the  earth;  sun  to  its 
most  distant  neighbor. 

8.4.2  Given  the  task,  .the  student  will  describe  holr  the  sun's 
energy  is  generated. 

TOPIG  5:    THE  MOON  > 

8.5'.l  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  be  able  to  posttioa  a  set 
of  models  (including  the  earth,  moon',  and  sun)  in  order  to 
illijstrata  any  given  phase  of  the  moon.  ■  . 

TOPIC  6:    SPACE  INVESTIGATION 

''  -  , '       '    ■  ■ 

8.6.1  G_iven  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  several,  benefits 
derived  from  unmanned  satellites  which  have  probed  space. 

■  ■  ^  :  ■  .  ■       ■         ■  -■  ■    x  .     ■  . 
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Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  several  beneHts 
d-erived  from  manned  flights  which  have  probed  space. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  several  careers 
which  contribiited  to  the  success  of  *the  moon  walks.  ^  . 

.  :   TOPle  7  r    EARTH       '  • 

Given  the  taskj  the  student  will  define  the  term,  llthosphei 

Given. the  task,  the  student  wili^ define  the  term,  fossil. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  how  fossils'  are 
formed.  -  .  ■  .  ,  . 

/Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  terra,  sedimen- 
tary rock.  ,         ;  ■ 

Given  a  rock -with  large  minerals j  the  student  will  naqe 
the  individual  minerals. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  and  locate  on  a  map 
^he  major  ocean  currents,  tell  their  direction,  their 
temperature,  and  their  effect  on-  the  polar  regions. 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  and  locate  on  a  map 
the  major  wind  currents,  tell  their  direction,  and  how 
■this  knowledge  is  used  by  man. 

Given  several  cloud  formations ,  the  student  will  predict 
precipitation,  temperature,  and  pressure  changes  likely  to 
occur  with  each.  . 

Giv^  a  map  of  the  world,  the  student  will  locate  the  sources 
o£  various  resources  and  note  the  unevenness  of  their  dis- 
tribution. 

Given  a  nllap  containing  the  time  zones,  the  student  will 
determine  equivalent  times  around  the  world.  " 

V  \ 

^  J.  »\ 

Civen  the\tXsk,  the  student  will  name  ten  kinds  of  infor- 
mation whicm  may  be  contained  on  maps. 

Given  the  ta^Mu  the  student  will  name  problems  man  causes 
for  himself  a^earth  and  will  tell  how  man  can  work  to 
overcome  thesMjroblems,  ' 
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Scope  'y-'  •■  ..^ - ;         ■  ■.  ;/ v. • 

This'  lesson  pi  an  is  dt^signed  to  acquaint  the  1  with  various 

pollutants*    In  addition  to  air  pollutiim,  food  and  wat  may 

seriously  affect  a  person's  Health.  / 
This  lesson  plan* is  limltod  to  water  pollutants. 

Objective 

;  '    the  stu^        shall  be  able  to,  recall  various  pollutants.  » 
Initial  Presentation 

Get  the  students*  attention  by  Lt^lling  them  that  1    is  time  for  sciencer 
Tell  them  that; today's  lesson  will  be  a  little  different  from  previous  lessons 
Studied,    Then  read  and  explain  tlie  ohjvetive.    Ask  for  definitions  of 
pollutants*    After  several  students  respond,  define  ppllutant  for  them  if  a  , 
satisfactory  meaning  was  not  givt*n,    llxample:  a  pollutant  is  anything  that 
destroys  purity  or  corrupts.    Tell  them  lliai  rhere  are  several  types  of  water 
Pl^llutants  that  x>;ill  be  discussed  in  this  lesson,  ' 
.Instruction  and  Practice 

'    Each  student  will  be  provided  with  a  braille  or  large  print  book.  Each 
tudent  will  be  given  a  ceftain  type  of  pollutant  t^j  do  research  on  and  give 
report  to  the  class  orally.    These  reports  will  be  done  outside' of  class 
nd,  discussed  In  class  daily.    4111*  teacher  will  check  the  library  to  make 

!■  .     .  ■ 

ur^  that  topics  assigned  are  covered  in  the  library.    This  will  prevent  the 
.students  from  running  into  problems  locating  materials.    At  leasts  five  days 
wiil  be  devoted  to  this  lesson. 
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Topic^^^^  include  the  eight  C8)  categories  of 

water  pollutanta  thar        Department  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare 
has  listed  which  hamper  or  dangerougly  affect  water  and  health. 

1^  follows: 

1»    Seycraee;'^  includes  both  domestic  and  food  processing  wastest 
Some  sewerage  pollution  of  lakes  and  rivers  Us  due  to  pleasure 
boats*    Frequently,  galley  and  toilet  wasted  art  dmped  directly 

in  the  water*    This  practice  has  become  a  serious  menace  where 

' , .       '.\-     -  ■  ■■  ■     .  .  '■  *    . ' '  '  , 

boats  are  anchored  in  large  numbers.    Even  labre  serious  is  the 

practice  of  some  towns  and  cities  of  dumping  such  wastes,  un^^ 

treated,  directly  into  rivers,  *  ; 

2,  Infectious  aj^ents  are  found  in  the  waste  that  comes  from  siaughter" 
houses ,  chicken  farms ,  motorists.,  and  hospitals  • 

3.  Plant  nutrients  are  the  fertilizers  that  are  us^d  on  farms  to 
stimulate  crop  growth*    When  it  rains  the  fertilizers  wash  off  into  the 
nearby  streams  ^d  lakes*    In  the  Vat er,  they  continue  to  sti** 
mulate  growth  of  plant  life,  which  soon  chokes  tht  streams 

and  kills  off  many  fish* 
^*    0r8<^nic /chemical  foraign  wastes  -  these  are  tha  newtr  and  perhaps, 
thii  more' dangerous  forms  of  pollution*    Among  them  are  detergttitSi 
pesticides,  and  otI\er  cheqiicals*    they  have  not  been  in^;use  long 
enough  to  determine  their  lottg  range  effect  on  health,  but  they 
jire  under  suspicion*    Pesticides  are  washed  into  streams  from 
lids  when  it  rains*    Both  these  and  the  fertilizers  are  not 
^ifl^s  totally  removed  in  normal  water  treatment* 
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/Mintrjl  mud  chtmlcal  pollutmnta  from  twitural  aourcM  hJivt  to 
b«  rtcognlztd*    Thtre  art  anlts^  from  lutural  rock  d«po«lta, 
and  tulfatta  and  acldi  from  coal  mining,  along  with  vastas 
from  quarrlaa  and  othar  natural  altea. 

Sadlment  aa  a  form  of  pollution  bacame  a  problem  whan  tha  foraata 
around  our  watarihada  wara  cut  down.    thiM  axppaad  tha  land  to 
the  full  force  of  the  spring  ralna,  floating  soil  into  the  atreama 
to  be  carried  along  and  gradually  depoaitad  aa  aadiment« 
Radioactlva  waataa  are  inothet  of  our  newer  forma  of  water 
pollution.    They  get  into  wateir  from  uranium  mining,  hoapitala, 
and  certain  typea  of  Industry •    At  tha  present  timai  the  level 
of  discharge  or  radioactive  wastes  into  our  Streams  is  considered 
by  scientists  to  be  small,  .but  we  are  warned  that  If  the  prtsMtt 
rata  should  increase,  the  consequences  to  health  could  be  ierlous* 
Heat  is  seldom  thought  of  as  a  pollutant.    But  large  amounts  of 
water  are  drawn  from  streams  into  factories  and  returned  to  the 
streams  hot  or  warm  from  the  manufacturing  process*    this  occurs 
in  such  factories  as  steel  mills,  coke  ovens,  petroleum  refineries, 
and  nuclear  power  plants.    The  Hasted  water  kills  flih  and  other 
aquatic  life« 

Tha  present  imphasis  Is  on  interstate  area  pollution  control 
within  a  given  watershad.    What  is  a  watershed?    A  watershed  is 
*  ridge  thmt  divides  cne  'drainage  area  from  another,,  the  entlrr 
area  draining  into  she  asms  streama  and  lakes. 
When  it  is  felt  that  each  topic  has  been  discussed  and  explained 
■u££ici«ntly,  a  ,r«vi«w  ■•■•ion  hLII  bt  htld  to  dtttnain*  how  ttuch 
learning  haa  taktn  placa  and  to  cltar  up  any  nlaundtritandlng* 
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/.    .  -    As  A  culminating  activity  each  Btudent  iwy  make  posters  on  wiater  pollutanta 

'       *  and  dliplay  them  in  the  clasarooma  and  hallwayiv  Thit  ihould  ttrve  to  • 

alart  other  atudenta  about  the  ill  effecti  of  polluting  bur  water  iupply^  , 

Tell  the  atudenta,  that  moat  local  and  *itate  governmeata  ^  h'SiwfP^ 
pollution  lawa  to  protect  their  water  auppliea.    However^  the  enforcemeixt 
of  these  law*  is  «ometlines  hampered  by  lack  of  fund»,  not  .enough  trained 
peraonnel,  public  indifference,  and  political  coneiderationn . 

Mention  that  in  an  effort  to  itrengthen  atate  and  local  govemiBehtf, 
federal  lawa  such  aa  the  Water  Quality  Act  (WQA)  have. been  paaaed.  The 

federal  lawa  not  only  aetatandarda  for  water  quality,  but  alao  provide 

♦ '     •  '   ■  » 

granta  to  help  the  ai^atea  meet  their  standarda.  * 

'  .-  #  ■ .     .  ^  .    ..  •> 

Evaluation  .  e» 

'  Activltiea  involved  in  the  initial  preaetitation  and  Inatructlon 

and  practice  activitlea  deacribed  prior  to  thla  aection  will  take 

aeveral  daya  to  ^complete*    Upon  completion  a  written  examination  will 

be  given  to  determine  how  well 'the  I'nforiDation  taught  on  pollution  waa 

attained**  If  maatery  ia  not  attainedi  thia  leaaon  ahould  be  taught 

again  at  an  early  date* 

Ceneralization  and  Tranafer  . 

Initruction  throughout  the  learning  period  will  focua  on  the  eight 
(8)  typea  of  water  poflutanta  and  their  effect  on  the  health  of  Individual 
and  aquatic  life*    With  wat^ti^^^^a^      food,  iclentiata  and  ettgineera  are 
aeeking  better  methoda  of  controlling  contamination « 

From  thia  leaaon  we  hope  that  each  atudent  will  be  aware  that  care*** 
leaaneaa  can  apoil  our  wAter  aupplifa  and  make  it  unfit  to  drink  and  uae, 
thua  hamparing  the  lifa  and  health  of  each  individual*    Hopefully,  theae 
atudenta  will  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  water*  Clean 
water,  like  aafe  food«  meana  water  that  la  free  from  phyaically  harmful 
aubatancea.    It  meana  water  free  from  pollution* 


SAMPLE ' WRITTEN  TEST. 


Name   Date  . 

' '  -  POLLUTANTS 


Directions  r  U^^  answer  the  following  questioiis. 


1.  ^*  Define  pollutant.     ^^^^^  '  -. 

2.  How  does  radioactive  waste  get  into^^ater? 
3»  How  can ''heat  pollute  the  water?       -J-  -^^ 

4v  How  do     infectious  agents  get  into  Water?  ^ 

5.  Name  the  eight  (8)  types  of 'water  pollutants.        :  -v. 

•  6.  What  are rthe  most  dangerous  forms  of  water  pollutants? 

7.  jHow  do  sS'ite  and  local  govermtfents  try  to  protect  their  water  supplies? 

-8»    in  addition  to:: setting  stahdatds  f or  wateip  quality,  what  else  do 
the  federal  laws  'provide? 

9 .    Name  at  least  three  C3)  reasons  why  pollution  laws  are  not  enf orcedV 

iOi    r*or  what  do^s  W,  Q.  A,  stand^v      ^ '/  ' 
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:.\    '  .  Lessdn  Plan  V'-.      •V'^'"  ^ --.^ 

Scope  u  '^'^  ■        '    '-'l:---'  y''''^-  '■.■'•'■^ 

•  V    This  lesson  plan  is  developed  to  explain  that  the  ^olar  systeta  xS:^^b^ 
r      posed  pf.  the  surr,  the  planets,  .  the^r  satellites,;  meteors/  and :;c^ 

.  Objective       /         V."'  '■'']■  .''^         ■        r.  ■'.'^  ■''^^■^■r.  '":  -  ".;V:- ■ 

Given  twenty-five  (251  o^jjecti^e  question     the  children ^w^ 
•     ,  3^^^^  the  sunMs  the  center  .  of  the , solar  system         that  the 

pianets  revo^^^^  in  orbits  about  the  sun>  ltto^ 

^  .  w       discover  that  ?all  planets  receive  energy  f  roin\the  sun  ^hdV  thiat  all  lif  e  . 

'  ■  •    ,  -  ■  •  ■   .     "     ■  '■  .        .  ,  '   ■  ■  ■■}■■_.-■■' 

.  on  earth  depends  upotT         sunv   •  ;  * 


Initial  Presentation 
.  "  yocabulary. 

■  ■' . 

:solar  system 
■    ■\-;;.'-  ■  :satellit:e  V;-  ^-.; 
revolveis  /' 
rotates' 
;  thermometer 
■^^         ;  jahtfenhifeit^^ ^ /• 

Text  "■  "  ■  '.^-.V. 


.  theory 
reflect 
orb^it  ; 
planet. 
\  .  liquid 

\  body 


star 

telescope 

astronaut 

equator 

polar 

energy 


atmo*sphere 

sun    y  ' 
meteor  ; 
comet    '  \ ;  -. . 
radiant 


CONCEPTS  IN  SCIENCE  (Green)  y  Newton  Edition,.  Harcourt  Brace  ^ovanQV^-Ch, 
-      :    1975.  (and  lab  kit),  .  v  /  '  ; 

Resources'*  :  -  *  . 

Film:  "Planets  Around  the  'Sbn,'^  Film  Libraryj,.  State  of  Georgia  (12  'minutes) 
•Tape:  "Let's  Find  Out  About  Earth  in  .Space,"  Imperial  Productions,  Inp., 

Rooks:    ■  E}i:PLORING  THE  PLANETS .  Ray  A .  Gallant .  Do'ubieday ,  19S7 •  ,  " 
THE  NINE  PLANETS^-  Franklyn  M.  ^ranlev.  Crowell,  1971. 
.     A  BOOK  OF  OUTER  SPACE  FOR  YOU.  Franklyn  M."  Branley,  Crowell,  1968. 
•         A  BOOK  OF  STARS  FOR  YOU.  Franklyn  M..  Branley,' Crowell,  1967. 
.   .  AMERICANS  ON  THE  MOON.  Gene  Gurney,  Random,  1970. 
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.     "{/hat  know  at  out  the  sim?     (Accept  ail  responses  >)   -What  dof. 

you  know  about  the  planets?    Tfliat:  d^^  Earth  would  be  like 

without-  the  sun?     (Begin  unit  on  a is  a  picture  of  some 
children  on  page-  38  (Coricepti^  in  Science)  think  they  ate  doing? 

(Child  with  eyes  closed  is  a^^  the  sunlight  . 

/and  which  hand  Js  shiielded;  from  the  su^^^  read  page  39  and 

group  for  the.  activity  pfv feeling  sunlight ^         actually  feel  heat  rather 
than"  light. ' ■  \:::'^,  [' 
introduce  map  of  tl^e  .solar  system.    '*What  do  you  think  the  bliie  curved 
Hnes  ark?'V    (Discus^^  planet.)    "What  is  the  center  of 

our  SJolar  system?"  (Assign  reading  pages  44-^450  "Do  you  think  of  Earth  as 

.  Itl^itstigation         ,  • '  " 

/     ,A  child  hold$  hand  in  light  from  a  lamp.    Move  lamp  to-  discover  how  far 
from  lamp;  he  can  feel  heat .    Children  take  turns  feeling  "ti^kt.    It  is 
hottest  near  the  bulb,  " 

Co^icept:  "Light  energy  from  the  Sun  can  be  changed  into  heat  energy." 
Writ^  c concept  on  board. 

Does  the  investigation  with  the  lamp : tell  .us  anything  about  the  planets 
and  the  sun  as  we  see  them  dn  the  space  map?    Some  planets  are 'hearer  to 
the  lamp  (the  sun)  than  the  other  planets  are.  , 

-  Earth  is  nearer  to  the  sun  than  most  planets  are.    It  is  warmer  than 
many.     Which  planet  is  hottest?  ^  The  coldest?    Which  planets  might  have 
living  things  on  .them?     (Encourage  speculation  and  reasonings)  Remember 
there  are  other  factors  besides  distance  from  the  sun  which  determine  the 
possib-llity  of  life.'   Maybe  we'd  better  wait  to  make  a  judgment  until  we 
learn  more  about  the  solat  System.  ^ 
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>  Supt^ose  ti/e  itiake:  a;  model  ablar  system.;        need  a  rule^^  . 
•paper,  andpaste*^   Here  is  a  sentence  which  will  help  us . remember  the :m 
andcorder  of  the  planets  in  the  solar  system-.    "Mary*s  violet  eyes  make 
Johnny  Stay  up  nights  pacing. "Each  word  in  the  sentence'  starts  with  the 

■  ■  •..  ■  \  ^  -•  '  •,  - 

bi^ginning  letter  of  a  planet.    We  begin  with  the  planet  closest  ta  the  sun: 
; Mercury,  Venus;  Earth,  Nars,*  Jupiter;  Saturn,'  Uranus,  Nepture^  Pluto*  '  ^\ 

While  you  are  jcutting  and  pasting,  I'll  tell  you  some  facts  about  the 
solar  system  which  are  interesting.-      '  •  ' 

The  sun  is  a  star  vhich  is  the  center  of  the  solar  system.-    It  dominates 
the  planets,  planetoids-  and  comets  which  revolve  in  their  respective  orbits 
around  the  Sun.    The  satellites  or .moons  revolve  around  their  respective 
planets.    Earth  has  one  moon  which  rt*£lucfes  light  from  the  sun. 

Astronomers  in  ariclent  Egypt  bel  ieved  that  the  Earth  was  the  center  of  ' 

the  Universe  and  that  the  snn*,'  moon  and  other  planets  reVdlved  around  the 

.      •  * 

Earith .        ,     •    '        •.  '  ^ 

Finally,  during  the  Ifth  Century,  Copernicus  developed  the  theory  of  a 
sun-^centered  universe  with  liarth  rotating  around  the  surj  each  day.  Later, 
Galileo  and  another  scientist,  Johanne^  Kepler,  conducted  experiments  support- 
ing the  Copernicus  theory/   From  that  time  on  men  have  discovered  that  our 
solar  system  is  not  the  whole  Universe,  but  only  a  small  part  of  it. 

The  solar  system,  named  for  the  sun,  is  a  part  of  tNhe  Milky  Way  Galaxy 
which  is  just  one  of  many  galaxies  discovered  thus  fari 

'  A  part  of  Earth  is  always  receiving  sunlight  while  other  parts  are 
experiencing  the  shadow  of  night  as  the  Earth  rotates^    The  sun  is  93,000,000 
miles  or  150,000,000  kilometers  from.  Earth.    And  we  use  energy  from  the 


sun  ^  radiant  energy,     (^p ell  and  vnrite  oti  board..)    We  iee  tlae  su^^^ 
energy  as  light  and  we  feel  it  as-heat.  : 

Mercuiry,  "Venus,  Ear th,^  and  Mars  .are  .called  the  inner  planets* 
These  are  closer  to  the  Sun,    The  other  five  planets  are  called  outer 
■  placets*  "-^  -.  .      ■  '  ■    r^'-'--:-/:..-^  ^■:rr.::/:'^.y/  -[-.i^-y 

=^  V      the  sun,  a  star  which  pxaducea  it^ 

reactor  in  which  atomsV are  continually  charigiiig-    Scientists  think  the 
sun  gives  off  hydrogen  atoms  which  dhange  intp  helium  at^         In  tills  / 
change  an  enormous  amoimt  of  energy -is  prbd^  Most  of  this  energy 

goes  into  space  but  somp  of  it  reaches  bodies  i^  the-^solar  system. 
Radiant  energy  from  the  sun  j^oes  out  in  all  directions  and  its  effect 
decreases  with  distance.    As  a  result  Mercury  is  intensely  hot,  *tOQ 
hot  far  life  as  we  know' it An  the  sun  that 

it  receives  little  energy.    It  is  unbelievably  cold,  far  too-cold  to  . 
support  life^  living  thUngs  as  we  know  them.    Earth  receijves  a  relatively  * 
small  amount  of  energy,  but  there  is  enough  for  the  growth  of  plants,  . 
animal^,  and  people.   . •  ' 

Do  .you  remember  learning  about  the  food-making  process  on  our 
planet  called  photosynthesis?    We  found  out  that  only  in  light  -  sunlight 
can  a  plant  make  food#    All  animals  on  Earth  depend  upon  green  plants 
for  food.    Without  light,  life  as  we  know  it  would  not  'exist.  Living 
.things  cannot  survive  without  food • 

Mars,  the  red  planet,  is  close  enough  to  Earth  to  be  reached  by 
space  craft  bearing  cameras  and  other  m^ichines.    It  is  called  the  red 

planet  because  it  appears  to  be  rfed  when  observed  by  astronomers,  The 

-  *  ■  • 

diameter  of  Mars  is  about  half       that  of  Earth.    Its  day  and  night  cycle 
is  about  the  same  as  ours.  A  year  (in  Mans  is  alnowt  twice  as  longascn  earth  (^87 


^^-'i^^^-ff/OPpP**^'^  out  :363-day  /jrear 0'^.  :.tts.  aciabsphef e;  ia  .very ^'thi^»  -^ifeirs- 
has  two  snali  m^^  .  Tlie  big  quest  ion,  "Is  there-  life  on  M^rs?"  has  yet 
to  be  answetedv    There  tnay^  be  some  forms  of  lichen  or  microscopic  . 

'  organisms,  *■    '  "  .  .      '    .  * 

The  Mobtt  is  iEarth^s -natural  s'atellitev        can  see  the  moon  from 
Earth;  we  can  see  mountainsv  valleys /'^^^^^^  ^But  we  see  only 

;  one  side  of  the  moon^-        makes  one  rotation  on  its  axis  while  it  re- 
volves around  Earth,  but  the  same  side  alwayia  faces  ,us  and  the  only 
time,  we  have  b^en  able  to  view  the  back -side  of  the  moon  was  when 
astronaut,  Buzz  Aldrin,  and  his  companions  photogra^)hed  it  during  an  • 
-  orbit.    A  moon  day  Ijasts  14  of  our  days,  and  nighty  are  equally  as  long. 
Days  are  much  hotter 'and  nights  are.  far  colder  than  ours.    The  moon 
lacks  atmosphere,  ^ 

'Earth  expe^^  effect".    Sunlight  (radiant 

energy)  penetrates  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  Earth  much  like  the 
^gla^s  of  a  greenhouse.    Much  radiant  heat  from  the  sun  is  "trapped"  and 
changed  into  heat »    Since  Earth's  heat  is  trapped  within  our  atmosphere 
and  is  not  lost  by  being  radiated  off  into  space,  ^arth  is  just  right 
for  living  things.    It  is  called  the  ''Green  Planet" ,  ^he  "perfect  planet!' 
and  the  most  important  in  the  solar  system  because  climatic  and  seasonal" 
conditions  have  permitted  life,  ■  . 

Mercury,  the  planet  nearest  the  sun,  rotates  once  on  its  axis 
every  59  days  aiid  revolves  around  the  sun  in  about  88  days.    It  has  al- 
most no  atmosphere.    Days  are  very  hot;  nights  are  very  cold.    Too  hot 
and  too  cold  for  life  as  we  know  it,  •  . 

Venus,  like  Mars,  is  an  inner  planet  neighbor.    It  has  also  bVen  . 

studied  by  spacecraft  from  Earth.  Vonus  rcJtatOH  once  on  its  axis  in  about  243 

♦ 

earth  days,  and  revolves  around  the  sun  about  every  225  earth  days.  Its. 


cycl*  at  day  and  night;  i»  longer  than  its  It  has  a  thick  atiaospher* 

moatly  of  carbon  dioxide  gat  and  may:  hive  a  of  wat*er» 

Temperature  is  about  600  degrees,  ^far  tao  hot  for  life  as  we  understand 

:  ■    ■■:     ■  ■  '  ■  .  ■     ■         ■  ■  ^     .  ■  . 

..it.- ..  ' .     ■    ■  ■  , 

■     Jupiter's  diameter  is  ten  times  'that  of  Earth*    Some  scientists  ^ 
believe    it  is  composed  of  gas  ; and  not  solid  rock  like  Earth  and  the 

rotates  in  about  ten  hours  and  revolves  around  the  sun  in 
about  twelve  years.    Jupiter  has  no  water,  no  oxygen  and  probably  no 
life;    It  has  twelve  moons . 

Saturn  is  beautiful  through  a  telescape.    Its  rings  set  it  apart 
f rem ^ the  other  planets^.  •  Saturn  rotates  every  ten  hours  and  .revolves 
around  the  sun  every  29  years.    Like  Jupiter,  its  atmosphere  ±s 
poisonous  gases.    There  Is  no  water,  no  air.    It  is  extremely  cold 
and  has  twelve  moons. 

Uranus  rotates  in  eleven  hours.    It  revolves  in  about  84  years. 
It  has  five  moons,  is  colder  than  Saturn,  has  a poisonous  gaseous  atmos- 
phere and  no  life. 

ileptune  rotates  every  sixteen  hours  and  ..revolves  every '165  years^ 

*****  -    ■  ■     '  '■  ' 

It  has  two  moons  and  a  poisonous  atmosphex^.    It  is  colder  than  Uranus. 

■  *  ■  f^y  *  .       '      ■  ... 

?luto  ,is  about  the  size  of  Mercury.    It  is  the  boldest  and  farthest 
planet  from  the  sun.    It^  revolves  every  248  years  and  not  much  more  is 
known  about  Pluto. 

...  * 
Earth  receives  the  sun* s  radiant  energy.    Warmer  areas  are  near 

the  equator  and  colder  areas  are  around  the  poles  •  On  or  near  the  equator ' 

the'  suu'fa  ravB  are  fairly -direct.    Kurtht-r  from  tue  equator  the  rays  hit 

the  earth  in  an  oblique  angled  fashion. _  , 

;      ■  ■  *  ■      :    %  ■ 
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D«ionstratj;6n; 

Tilt  cairdboard  angles  catching  raya  from  flashligtit. 

Point  out  that  equatorial  areas  receive  more  direct  rays, 
1^      Northern  and  southern  areas  receivfe  more  oblique  raya^  v 

Instruction  and  Practice 

.-  •'  ■  •  .      -  •     '     .     ■.  ■  ' 

What  kind  of  place  do  you  think  Mercury  is?    What  about  the  kind 

of  plants  and  animals  as  we  know  them?    Why  is  Mercury  so  hot?  Would 

you.  like  to  land  there  oto  a  spaceship?    Why?  , If  Mercury  were  not  so  near 

the  sun  would  it  be  hotter  or  not  so  hot?    Where  would  we  go  to  visit 

a  cold  planet? 

Look  at  the  picture  of  Plutp  and  describe  it^    Would  a  trip  to  > 
Pluto  be  a  longer  trip  than  to  Mercury?    Can  you  see  the  Sun  in  this 
picture?    Could  anything  that  needs  water  live  on  Pluto? 

Ue  need  to  remember  the  names  of  the  planets  and  we  also  need  to 
learn  to  spell  them.    Do  you  remember  the  key  sentence  .that  remind^i  us  . 
of  the  order  of  the  planets?    We  begin  with  the  ones  closest  to  the 
sun  and  end  with  the  one  farthest  from  it ♦    *  (Distribute  large  print 
and  braille  listsO  '  ' 

Read  about  the  planet  on  page  48.    Do  you  think  it  has  too  much 
or  too  little  of  something?    Do  you  think  this  planet  is  more  attractive 
than  Mercury  or  Pluto?    What  are  some  of  the  thinlgs  mentioned  as  not 
being  on  Mercury  or  Pluto?      (Water >  air,  living  things.    Keep  the 
;  identity  of  the  planet  -  Earth  -  a  mystery.) 

Now  read  the  £irst  paragraph  ,on  page  49*^  How  do  you  kno^ 
the  sun  warms  things  on  Earth?    What  do  you  know  about  .cloud  format ion^ 
(Discuss  evaporation.    Write  on  bofTrdf  all  planets  and  their  satellited 
receive  energy  from  the  sun*    Use  worksheet*    See  Illustration  1\) 
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Dcmontrationi    Rotation  of  ■  the  Mftpt-  Earth 

Do  you  remember  ;  whaa.^e  stuS  of  the  Earth  (xlob*)? 

We  located  many  places  including  £h3|^  the  polar  regiottt. 

Who  can  tell  us  what  the.  flag  repres||^?    Yea,  our  school  in  Macon,  ; 

Georgia.    Tony,  would  you  hold  the  gloM^nd  Joey,  would  you  switch  on 

the  lamp?    let  us  slowly  rotate  the  globAn  its  axis  from  west  to  east 

until  the  flag  is  no  longer  illuminated  l>|^he  lamp.    Now  what  happened  ; 

to  our  school?.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  dar%  Let  ^s  read  on  page  55.  Who  r 
^wlll  describe  the  pictures ...The  mailt  idea ijL that  sunlight  is  radiant 

energy  from  the  sun.    This  energy  becomes  hiijii^nd  war^^^    the  Earth. 
vThat  is  the  greenhouse  effect  we.  discussed  earSbr.    The  Earth  is  the 

most  perfect  planet  in  our  solar  system;  as  it  Kates  just  a  little. 

heat  is  lost  because  the  atmosphere  traps  the  h«M  just  like  the  plastic 
bag  trapped  heat  in  our  experiment.    See  Illustraflfcn  II. 

We  need  to  refer  to  an  interesting  illustrat&  Of  Earth  and  Mars 
in  orbit  around  the  Sun*    Please  turn  to  page  68.    ifc  III. 
Which  orbit  would  require  more  string?    'vTiy?    Which  takes  longer 

^to  revolve  around  the  Sun?  Which  planet  requires  mor»^^  for  one  revo- 
lution? /%  ; 

\     Why  does  Mars  get  so  cold  at  night?    (The  atmosph^  ii  too  thin 
to  trap  much  heat  at  night.)    Does  Earth  lose  as  much  hei||ai  Mars  does 
*at  night?    Why  not?    (Due  to  atmospheric  conditions, Earth fldraps  more 
heat  by  day  and  keeps  more  at  night.    However,  it  does  losmlieat  at  night. 
For  example,  California  often  has  a  daytime  temperature  of  80P  and  a 
nighttime  temperature  of  50°.    Temperature  on  Mars  drop*  f row  Very  wawa 
during  the  day  to  far  below ^zero  at  night.         "  ' 
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Dciaonstratlon;    Orbital  Paths  of  Earth  >tid  of  Mars  "  -  ^ 

A  lamp  on  the  floor  representa  the  Su]iv  \  A  93-inch  s|:ring  is  labeled 
Earth  and  is  attached  to  the  lamp.    A  141-inch  string  labeled  Mar»  is 
attached  to  the  lamp.    A  student  moves  Earth's  orbital  trip  around  the 
Sun  in-a  counterclockwise  motion  around  lamp.    Atiother  child  does  the 
same  for  Mars.    Paths  are  slightly  elliptical. 
Conclusion  v 

The  Earth  revolves  once  around  the  Sun  while  rotating  on  its  axis 
while  Mars  completes  half  a  revolutipn* 

similar' demonstrations  1^        contlwed  a^  is  included 

In  the  model.  The  string  for  Mercury  should  be  36  inches  In  length  and 
Venus>67  inches •  Demonst^rate  the  orbital  motion^  .for  the  .inner  planets. 

The  demonstration  for  the  outer  planets  i&ust  be  transferred  to  the 
school  yard,     Jupiter's  st3|ltijg  is  13'^  jards  long}  Saturn's  string  is 
25  yards  long;  Uranus'  s**Lng  is  78  y^rds-long;  Neptune  \^90  yards; 
and  Pluto  -  100  yards.. 

The  diameter  of  the  Sun  would  be  2  cm.  less  than  one  inch.  Earth's 
diameter  Is  :fust  a  pinpoint,  l/d'O  of  an  inch.  '  , 

Another  method  of  demonstrating  .the  movement  of  the  solar  system  is 
.to  allpv  the  students  to  be  the  model  in' a.  role-playing 'situation.  .  One 
child  would  be  the  Sun;  the. other  students  should  take  turns  being  the 
inner  and  outer^planets  rotating  in  orbit  while  revolving  on  an  axis, 
around  the  Sun. 

In  this  manner  the  children  ahouW  bt^  able  to  graflt)  the  concent's  . 
presented  in  this  unit.    They  should  be  able  to  analyze  the  information 
they  have  gathered,  contrast  the  conditions  found  upon  the  various 
planets  and  synthesize  the  knowledge  gained  in  thelr^study  of  the 
solar  system. 

I     .  ■      ■  ■  - 
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Further,  the  children  may  gather  apecial  information  during  periods 
in  the  library,    they  'may  be  challenged  to  dp  research  on  selected  topics 
such  as  Infonolit^iott  about  Jupiter  as  a  result  of  the  Pioneer  10  Space 
Probe.  '  .  ■  V  • '      ■     ^    •  '    *  ■  _ 

the  children  should  be  able  to  complete  the  worksheet  by  writjtng 
answers  in  their  science  notebooks..    They  also  should  write  the  terms 
introduced  in  the  beginning,  of  this  unit  and  write  the  definitions  from 
the  glossary  of  the  textbook.    A  twenty-five  question  objective „ test 
completes  the  formal  evaluation. 


,  ,  ,      Illustration  I 


WORKSHEET 

!•    How  many  plan«ts  go  aMtind  the  Sun? 

2*    Which  planet  makes  the  Ic^gest  trip  around  the  Sun? 

3.    Why  do  we  say  the  planet  Earth  is  the  right  distance  from  the 
Sun?  1 

r  4.  Why  is  Mercury       hot?  . 

5.  How  does  the  Sun  look  from  Pluto?  Why? 

6,  Name  the  inner  planets • 

?•  Name  the  outer  planets*     ^      •  ' 

.  8.    In  what  three  ways  are  all^ the  planets  alike?  v 

(Spherical,  rotating  and  revolving  around' the  Sun,  receiving 
energy  from  the  Sun)  V  • 

-.  <  * 

9*    Which  planets  get  more  of  the  Sun-s  .energy  than  Eajrth?  Why? 

10,  The  Earth's  atmosphere  hplps  keep  the  Earth  

i  .     ,     ■":  [ 

a*    warm  b*  dry 

11,  Which  planets  get  energy  from  the  Sun? 

12*    Which  planet  has  many  different  kinds  of  animals? 
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Illustration  II 

Sunlight  on  the  Earth 

Wfe  have  day  when  the  Sun  shines  on  our  side  of  the  Earth.  .When 

■  •■,».•■•  ■  " . 

our  side  has  day,  the  other  side  has  night.    Look  at  this  pictureji 

Is  it  day  or  night  where  you  live? 

As  the  Earth  turns,  we  move  away  from  sunlight •    We  move  into 
the  shadow.    In  this 'picture,  is  it  day  or  night  where  you. live? 
•    .  When  our  side  of  the  Earth  has  night,  the  other  side  of  the 
£arth  has  day.    Is  where  yo'u  live  in  daylight  or  in  darkness  how? 

What  happens  oii  the  night  side?  Do  things  warm  up  or  cool  off? 
Things  cool  off,  of  course,  when  we  ate  out  of  the  Sun's  rays.  Only 
a  little  heat  leaks  away  into  space.  Most  ot  the  heat  is  trapped  by 
our  atmosphere.    If  it  were  not  the  Earth  would  be  a  cold  place  indeed* 

Sunlight  is  light  energy  from  the  Sun.    £t  lights  half  the  Earth 
at  a'.time.    But  that  is  not  all.    Tliis  energy  becomes  heat  and  warms 
the  Earth.    This  energy .warms V^u. 

Most  of  the  light  and  heat  on  our  planet  are  from  the  Sun. 


•-3 .  ♦  • 
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illustration  III 

Revolving  and  Rotating 

• ,      •  •  • 

Mar«  and  Earth  revolve  In  their  orbits  around  the  Sun.    It  takes 
Earth  a  year  to  travel  once  around.    It  takes  Mars  almost  two  years 
to  mike  the  same  trip. 

Earth  rotates  once  in  about  24  hours.    So  dots^Mafs;    On  Mars,  a 
day  and  night  are  only  about  a  half  hour  longer  than  they  are  on  Earth. 

In  some  ways  a  day  on  Mars  iSi  like  a  day  on  Earth.    The  Si^jx  shines 
and  warms  the 'land.    At  the  Mars  equator,  it  may  become  about  as  warm 
as.  a  spring  day  on  Earth.    Mars  is  farther  from  the  Sun  than  Earth  is. 
So  Mars  gets  much  less  energy  from  the  Sun. 

-  At  night  on  Mats,  the  , land  quickly  loses  heat.    The  atmosphere  of 
Mars  is  much  thinner  than  the  atmosphere  of  Earth.    In  the  thinner 
atano«ph«re,  lesa  heat  is "trapped  and  held.    Mars  nights  are  colder  than 
the  coldest  nights  on  Earth. 
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Evaluation 


Mat  ch  Term  tp^  Def  ini  t  ion : 


!•  '  satellite"  a,    path  of  a  body  iu  space* ground  another  body" 

 ^2.    orbit  ^         bv    a  body  iit  space  that  revolves  around  the  San- 

3^    Planet     '  >  c;    a  smaller  body  thkt  revolves  around  anotHer^'t' 

■•■  ;  body  in.  space         ■  .'.  • 

4>    rotate  "    d.    to  spin  or  turn 

5*;  theory  -'^        *        /  e*.    to  travel  in  a  path  arouiid;  another  objvect  . 
6>    revolve  f.  la  reasonable  explanation  |lttlng; facets 

^True-False:  '  '  ■.       .  .  ■-  .  .      "  ■ :     ■  '  /' 

■     ■       ■  ■        '  ■    ■  '   '  ■    ,  ' '  '   '  -         ..  '      ■■-  "'  "  .  »  ■     ■:  .  .  »    ■    " "      i'  ■ 

 7.    Nine  planets,  revolve  around  the  .Sun.  •  / 

^  jS.    All,  plaxxets  receive  energy  froiDa;  th^  Sun.  - 

 ^9*    Earth  gets  the  right  amount,  of  energy ^frqm  the  Sutt  and  is  thev 

vcorrect  distance*  f  rom  it  to  sustain  iif  a.  .     '  ; 

'  10,  /'Earth  is  the  only  planet  which  rotates  on  its  axis.       /  *  ' 

11^    A. star  makes  its  own  light. •       *  .  .  : 

Multiple  Choice:        '  V  ;        .  •  ; 

12. .  The  Earth  ^s  twin  is 

•  .  ^  ■ .  ■      ■    '  ■  * 

a.    Venus       *  b.  Mars^ 

'  13.  V The  most  important  star  in  the  solar  system  is 

.        a,    pole  Sun 

14 >    The  earth's  atmosphete  traps 

a.'  light  .    b.  heat 

■  ■  •  "•       ■        ,  ■        V      ■.        .     .         '  '        '  '  •         '  - 

.  ■  ■  -^^  ■  ■    '  •         .    \  .    '        .  . ' 

15*    The  coldest  planet  is  / 
a.    Saturn  b.^^  Pluto     .  ^  ; 

•  16 >    The  planet  just  right  for  plants  and  animals  is. 
a*    Earth  b.  .Venus 
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A*  body  that  gives  off  beat  is,    '    '           '         :  ) 

•■     ■  1'' 

•a,    planet             bv    star  1 

Planets  in  the  solar  systan  .receive  their 'energy^  from    t , 

£  /A 

4 

*^     a;  ,  the;  Moon          b.;   the  Sun-  : 

•  "  *.    ■•■  ■ 

The  ^planet  making  *  the  longest ' ttip  irbund  the  Sun  is 

a,    Pluto  \     V\     b.    Neptune             .     ^   -'^     ,/    r  -  ' 

■       •       ■  ■■■'•^^ 

The  mos^t  importantVplanet  in  the  sol^ 

•  a;     Jupiter /    b.   -^Eatth       :                                      ;  ^ 

-  21. 

Th^;.planet  closest,  to  the  Sun  is  . 

'  aj'>  Vbuus    .  _    ■    b.    Mercury   .  ^^  •          -    .  V 

The  planet  farthest  from  the  Sun  is                                 '           . , 

'  "  -  •  . 

a,    Uranus          :     b,    Pluto       -        ,  V               'L^  : 

 23. 

Xhis  bpdyi^^^a* satellite  of  Eatth  ' 

"V  ;          ■  . 

J      a^    Moon  V  \  -        b.    Siiti                  *  ^     v         ' • 

^  ^24. 

The^  "red"  "planet  i3           V        >  :               -       ^  , 

•.  .-          , '          .■  ■             '        "       ' '    •  ■■       ,  ■  '    .  ' 
/  a.    Mars                 bv    Venus  * 

.  '                                                 -  •              *  '       '  .. 

The  layer  of  air  around  Earth  is  - 

" 

»  ■ 

a.'    Equator            b.  atmosphere 

• 

•»  ■  '    .                     '  ^  ■   '     •             '  .  '  .     ■  ■  ' 

'    .                 •  ■    .  •     '    -         .  . 

*       -  ■ 

> 
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'  Generalisation  and  Transfer 

As  a  result  of.  our  study  about  the  solar  systeui^  I  am  certain  th&t 
we  should  be  able,  to^ enjoy  our  field  trip  to  the  planetarium  at  the. 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  •    The  telescope  -  there  Is  the  largest^  one 
in  Middiie^  Georgia  and  it  enables  man  to' explore  space^seeing  much  more 
than  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  *    j  '  /  ^ 

Also  becaus^e  of  newly  acquired  knowledge  about  our  solar  system 
you  can  understand  news  about  space  A^ch  more  clearly  and  you  have  a 
deeper  appreciation  for  Earth,  bur  home  planet. 

You  surely  like  Tang,  a  product  which  was  developed  just  for  use 
in  space  travel.    The  pacemakers  which  allow  heart  patients*  to  enjoy 
life  mote  fully  is  another  item  developed  for 'use  in  space  which  man 
on  Earth  now  can  use  to  advantage.  '  ^ 

.  Meterologists  are  able  to  predict  our  Weather,  more  accurately  as 
a  result  of ^technology  of  satellite  photography.    Scientists  c^n  learn 
more  about  the  inner  core  of  Earth  as  a  result  of  studying  meteorites 
which  have  fallen  to  Earth..  THe  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Anyway,  space  is  the  new  frontier;  and  whd  knows  wtiat  man  will 
Accidentally  bump  into  out  there?    We  simply  know  that  our  Earth  is  the 
most  wonderful  planet  of  all  and  surely  there  is  a  slitter  planet  there 
'in  another  galaxy.    Ther^  are  others  perhaps  not  too  different /f rom  us. 
Someday  the  pieces  of  the  greatest  puzzle  of  all  may  fall  into  place. 
When?    Where?    What?    Who?    How?-   Wherefore?    Just  keep  the  faithi 
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Broad  Skills,  Enabling  Skills  . 

-       *  . 

Specif ie', Skills ,  and  Record  Sheet 
Social  Studies  Domain 
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Table  10-1 
Social  Studies  Domain  v 


JLeveL 

Pre- 

Post- 
lesE 

Our' Environment  on  Earth 

Identify  earth's  physical  charac- 
teristics          ^  ' 

* 

•  4.1.2. 

Earth's  location  in- solar  system 
and  universe 

.  1 .  J  . 

Locate  sites  on  world  map 

4.1.4. 

Sun  ^  s  effect  on  earth 

4.1.5. 

Role  of  plants  on  earth  . 

4.1.6. 

Role  o£  animals  on  earth 

"  4.1.7. 

Role  of  man  on  earth* 

■   -        ■  • 

4.1.8. 

Define  ecosystem  , 

.  4 

* 

4.1.9. 

4.1.10. 

4.1.11'. 

Operation  of  an  ecosystem 
,  Formation  of  ecosystems 
Directions  on  globe 

• 

Bioraes  of  North  America 

4.2.1. 

Major  biomes  of  North  America 

4.2.2. 

Forest  as  a  biome 

.  4.2.3. 

Grasslands  as  a  biome 

4.2.4. 

Desert  as  a  biome  .  . 

4.2.5. 

Tundra  as  a  biome 
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Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Biomes  of* North  America 
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4.2.6.      Shore  as  a  biome 

4.2.  7,      Location  of  major  North  American 
b  iomes  •  , 

4.2.8.  Kinds  of  farming  in  the  U.S. 

4.2.9.  Rainfall  in  sections  of  the  U.S. 

4.2. 10.  -  -Areas  of  U.S.  requiring  irrigation 

4.2.11.  Effects  of  climate  on  people 

4.2.12.  Time  zones  of  the  U.S. 


.  Man's  Adaptation  to  his  •  En;Vironment 


4.3.1.  Man's  early  adaptations  on  earth 

4.3.2.  Man's  early  adaptations  in  North 
America  ' 

4.3.3.  American  Indians'  adaptations 

4.3.4.  Life  of  th^*  Plains  .Indians 

4.3.5.  Life  of  the  Northeast  Coast  In- 
dians 

4.3-. 6.    .  Life  of  the  early  settlers  -in 
America 

4.3.7.  Contrast  life  in  the  old  and ^ new 
worlds 

4.3.8.  .   How  man  changes  his  environment 

4.3.9.  How  man  uses  the  land 

4.3.10.  Life  in  the  city  and  country 

4.3.11.  Balancing  an  ecosystem 
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Pre- 

Post-       •  _ 

Test 

Test        •  "^'^ 

's  Adaptation  to  his  Environment 

'  4.3.12. 

Define  extinction 

4:3.13. 

Life  at  the  equator  in  South  Amer- 

■ - 

ica 

Environmental  Deeis  ion -makers- '  A 

4.4.1. 

Name  Qnvironmerital  decision-makers  1 

1 

.  4.4.2. 

How   individuals    malrp   f^rwrit^nrtrnf^rxm     '  1 

-.  •     ^  ■ 

tal  decisions           *  1 

,  4.4.3. 

How  families  make  environmental 

4.4.4.. 

How  neighborhoods  make  envit^n- 

tnpntal    Hph*?  Q'fr^rna  1 

4.4.5. 

Kincjs  -of  environmental  decisions  . 

* 

- 

luaue  uy  ci-ty  govemmencs  i 

• 

4.4.6. 

Kinds  of  environmental  decisions 

made  by  state  govemmeRts 

4.4.7. 

Kinds  of  decisions  made  by  federal 

* 

ffOVPlfnmpnt   r*nnpPt*tTfn<y   f"hp   pnxr^  r*riri«.  1 

ment 

4.4.8. 

Path  of  a  pesticide  through  the 

food  chain 

4.4.9. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages* of 

pesticides 

.  4.4.10. 

Advantages  ^and  disadvantages  of 

oil 

4.4.11. 

Reasons  for  noise  pollution 

4.4.12. 

Effects  of  noise  pollution 
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Level 


Environmental  Decision-makers 


^4.4.13.    Define  noise  pollution 

_   4.4.14.    Define  air  pollution 

_   4.4,15. .  Causes  of  air  pollution 

^   4.4.16.    Environmental  probieas  in  the  U.S, 

_   4.4.17.    Antarctica's  location  on  a  globe 

.4.4.18.    Characteristics  of  Antarctica 


How  Man  Learns 


4.5.^10, 


Learnings  and  adaptations  of  man 

Man's  cultural  adaptations 

Dependency  of  human  infants  com- 
pared to  other  animals  ♦ 

Functions  of  reflexes  and  'instinct 

Contrast  reflexes,  instincts,-  and 
learned  behavior  .  ■ 

Effect  of  environment  on  learned 
behavior 

Compare  learned  behavior'  of  man 
and  other  animals 

Name  and  describe  man*s  reflexes 

Compare  physical  adaptations  of 
man  and  other  animals 

Contrast  the  adaptations  of  the 
three  major  races  of  man 


415. 11.  Australia's  location  on  a  globe 

4.5.12.  Characteristics  of  Australia  and 
its  people 
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Level 


Pr  te-    Pos  t-  ^     '  ~  '   

-  Tekt    Test  ^  ^^1^       the  Changing  Environment 


4 .6 . 1 .      Phenomena  and  entities  man  can 
change 

4*6.2.      Phenomena  and  entities  man  cannot 
change 

4.6.3.      Distinction  between  inherited 
traits  and  learned  behavior 

4.6.4*  Conservationist's,  pledge 

4.6.5.  America's  major  natural  resources 

4.6.6.  Special  care  for  natural  resources 

4.6.7.  Define  conservationist' 

4.6.8.  Work  of  the  conservationist 

4.6.9.  Location  of  Japan  on  a  globe 

4.6.10.  Characteristics  of  Japan  and  its  , 
people  - 

4.6.11.  American  change  agents  in  the  area 
of  the 'handicapped- 


1  

4.7.1. 

4.7.2. 

[■    ,     ■  4.7,3. 

4.7.4. 

4.7.5. 

4.7.6. 

Founders  of  a  New  Nation 


Contribution  of  Christopher 
Co lumbus 

Contribution  of  Captain  John  Smith 

Contribution  of  Miles  Standish  and 
the  Pilgrims  ^ 

Contributions  of  Benjamin  Franklin 

Contribution  of  Samuel  Adams 

Contributions  of  George  Washington 
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Test  Test 


Founders  of  a  New  Nation- 


4.7.7.  Contribution  of  Alexander  Hamilton 

4.7.8.  Contributions  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
A. 1.9.  Contribution  of  Daniel  Boone 

4.7.10.  Contributions  of  Andrew  Jackson 

4.7.11.  Contribution  of  Lewis  and  Clark 


Famous  People  in  thp  Civil  War 


4.8.1.  Contribution  o£  Abraham  Lincoln 

4.8.2.  Contribution  of  Robert  E.  Lee 

4.8.3.  Contributions  of  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Calhoun 

4.8.4.  Contribution  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

4.3.5.  Contribution  of  Clara  Barton 

4.3.6.  Contribution  of  Jefferson  Davis  • 


Inventors  Who  Helped  America 


4.9.1.  Contributions  of  Thomas  Edison 

4.9.2.  Contribution  of  Altxander  Graham 
Bell 

4.9.3.  Contribution  of  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright 

4.9.4.  Contribution  of  Henry  Ford 

4.9.5.  Contribution  of  Lee  de  Forest 

4.9.6.  Contributions  of  George  Washington 
Carver 
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Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Teat  -Test 


Inventors  Who  Helped  America 


4.9.7.      Contribution  of  Enrico  Fermi 


Americans  and  World  Leadership 


4.10.1.    Contributions  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt 

4.10.2. ,  Contribution  of  WpodroW  Wilson 

■  * 

4.10.3\   Contribution  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt , 

4rl0.4.    Contribution  of  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower 

'  .     ■  '  • 

4.10.5.  Contribution  of  John  F.  Kennedy/ 

4.10.6.  Name  the  current  President  of  the 
United  States 


Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Man,  the  Master  of  Change 


5.1.1.  Compare  and  contrast  the  degree  ofj 
change  in  early  and  modem  man  - 

5.1.2.  '  Early  man's  major  changes 

5.1.3.  How  man  changes  his  environment 

5.1.4.  The  evolutionary  constant 

5.1.5.  Define /scientific  method 

5.1.6.  Life  of  early  man 

5.1.7.  Darwin's  conclusions  about  the 
.  '  origin  of  the  species 


5.1.8.      Darwin's  data  collection  process 
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Level, 


Pre-  Post- 
-O^est  -Test 


Man,  the  Master  of  Change 


5. l..^.^^^I>6fine' survival  of  the  fitte«rf^ 

5. 1. 10.  *  Define  selection  A 

S.lill.    Define  adaptation 

5.1. 12i    Darwin's  ship 

5.1.13.    Contribution  of  Mendel 


The  Human  Revolution 


5.2.1.  Adaptations  of  early  huraanoids. 

-  I 

5.2.2.  Role  of  inherited  characteristics 
in  the  development  of  man 

5.2.3.  Define  division  of  labor 

.5.2.4.      Division  of  labor  among  early 

hunting  and  food  gathering  soci- 
eties 

5.2.5.      Innate  and  learned  beha-vior  of 

early  hunting  and  food  gathering 
societies 

5*2.6.      Effects  of  the  Ice  Age  on  man^s 
development 

5.2.7.  Define  perception 

5.2.8.  Define  technology, 

5.2.9.  Examples  o£  technology 

s 

5.2.10.  Practical  advantages  implicit  in 
new  technology 

5.2.11.  Define  capital 

5.2.12.  Examples  of  capital 
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61  i 


Pre-,  ^Post- 
Test    Test • 


The  Human  iRevolutioif 


5.2;  13.    Factbrs"  influencing  ch«  rate'of, 
.  change  In  a  culture 

5v2.14.'  Attitudes  of  man  during  the  Ice 


The  Agricultural  Revolution 


.5,3.1.'     Location  of  each' continent,  ocean, 
and  mountain  range  on  a  globe 

5. 3'. 2.     Location  of  Interna t iotia  1^ Da te- 
/      '     line  and  significance  - 

5.3.3.  Seasons  of  the  year  and  climate 
associated  with  each  • 

5.3.4.  p.efine  agricultural  revolution 

5.3.5.  Technological  innovations  of  the 
•   agricultural  revolution 

5.3.6.  Seeds  that  we  eat 

5.3.7.  Oldest  agricultural  village  and 
its  age 

5.3.8.  Adaptations  of  the  ndmadic  Lapps 

5.3.9.  Changing  plants  through  selection 

'5.3.10.    Effects  of  cereal  growing  on  'hn- ^ 
man  life 

5.3.11..    Factors  which  speeded  the  spread 
of  agriculture  around  the  world 


Colonies  in  the  New  Land 


5.4.1.     Name  and  date  of  the  first  new 
world  colony 
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Level 


Pre-  Post-. 
Test    Test  :^ 


^.Coionies  in  the  New  liand 
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5 .4.;  2 .      Company  formed  to  establish  col- 
•  onies  in  the  new  world 

5.4.3.  Define  plantation 

5.4.4.  Reason  early  plantations  were    . .  ' 
started  along  the  James  Riv^r 

5.4.5. .    First  important  money  crop  of  the 
'early  plantations     '   -  • 

5. 4' 6.      Define  money  crop 

5.4. 7\    "  When,  and  why  Negroes  were  brought 
to  the  new  wgrld  as  slaves 

5.4.8.  Events.'  in  Virginia  in  1619 

5.4.9.  Define  puritan 

5.4 .10^.     Importance  of  the  Mayflower  Com- 

.  ,  pact;  *  ■      .  ■  ■■  ■ .;       ^-  ; 

5  r4. Location  of  the  Pilgr^ 

on  a  map  '..  : 

■  ■  ij   "  . .  ■      *   ■  '  .■  - 

5 . 4 . 12 .  Reasons  the  Pilgrims  came  to"  the 
,.  new  world  ' 

5.4.13.  Name  the  original  13  colonies 

5.4.14.  ;  Nationalities  of  settlers  of  the 

original  13  colonies  ' 


-B-r^iS". — 4I6w-^uths-dee^ided--thei^-wd^pk— 

5.4.16.    .Year  the  English  took  over  basic 
\  control  of  the  east  coast  of  the 
'  new  world  r 


Birth  of  a  New  Nation 


5.5.1.,     Reas ons  co lonis tS '  became  dis con- 
'       •      tented  with  English 
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Level 


Pre-  Postr 
Test  Test 
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5.5.2; 
5.5.3. 

■,5;^..4.. 

5.5:5^' 

•1  . 

■■J.. 

5.5.6. 

5.5.7. 
5.5.8. 

5.5.9. 


f  a  New  Natiotl 


>e  events  surroutiding  the 
Boston  Tea  Party 

Describe  events  surroupding  the 
battle  at  Fort  Ticonderoga 


person  chosen  to"  train  col- 
onial troops  • 

Major  purpose  of  the  rebellion 
according  to  the  cblonists 

Document  signed  o!n  Julj^  4,  1776. 
and  man  most  respbnsibie  for  writ- 

ing  it      '   '  ^     '  "  ■\ 

Contribution  of  Thomas  Paine 

•Name  of  the  rebellion  which  led 
to  Ametican  independence 

Contributions  of  John  Paul  Jones, 
George  Rogers  Clark,  and  Nathan  - 
Hale  . 


5 . 5 .10.  •  Name  the" British  Genera 1 %ho • surr 

rendered  at  Yorktown 

5.5. 11.  Date  of  peace  treaty  which  ended 
the.  Revolutionary  War  • 

5-5.12.    Four  main  boundaries  bf  the- United 
States  following  the  '^Revolutionary 

■■      ■    "  :War  ■  -   •   ^   '  ' 


,    5.5. 13.    Man  who  wrote  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment presented  to  the  Gons,titution-| 
,  al  Convention  in"  Philadelphia 

5.5.14.  Man  responsible  for  obtaining, 
cooperation  among  participants  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention 

5 .5 . 15 .  Recite  ,the  "Bill  of  Rights" 


■I  / 
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Level 


ERIC  , 


Pre-  Post- 
T6st  Test 


Birth  of  a  New  Nation 


5.3.16.    Two  main  parts  of  the  United  Stk& 
Congress 

5 . 5 . 171    Commander  of  T:he  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States 

5  .5,18.    Three  .branches  of  government -  in 
the  Un;i±ed  Staters     •  ' 

5.5.19.  Highest  authority  in  the  judiciary 

5 .5 . 20.  First  f6ur  ^'residents  of  the  United| 
States  .  ■ 

5/5.21.    First  Secretary  ^of  the  Treasury  . 
and  cabinet  member 

5.3.22.  Nations  involved  in  the  War  of 

■  •„  _  ■  •■"  ;i8i2      ■  ■    .  .  ^      \   ,  ■ 

5.5.23.  President  whose  administration 
completed  thd  Louisiana  Purchase 

5.5.24.  Person  who  wrote  the  "Star  Span- 
gled Banner" 

5.5.25.  First  state  west  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains 

5.5,26. .  How  Florida  was  obtained  by  the 
.  United  States 

5.5.27.     Iridiaii  girl  who  led  Lewis  and 
Clark 


5 .5 .28 .  Mountain  named  for'  Zebulpn  Pike 

515.29.  Significance  of  ^'Remember  the  Alamd'! 

5.5.30.  People  killed  at  the  Alamo 

5.5.31.  Only  state  which  was  a 'nation 
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618 


Level 


Pre-,  Post- 
Test  Test 


Birth  of  a  New  Nation 


5.5.32.    How  Galifortiia  area  was  obtained 
by  jthe  United  States 


New  Nation  Tested 


5.^6.1.      Reasons  settlers  went  to  Califom 

.■      ■  ia 

;  ■       *     .  . 

5.6.2.  How  jOregpn  "was ,  obtained  by  the 
United  States  ' 

5.6.3.  Place  and  date  gold  was  discov- 
ered in  California 

■         *  ■        ■  ■  ■  ■ 

5.6.4.  Name  states  in  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory •         .  ' 

5.6.5;,      Lifestyles  in  the  North  and  South 
before  the  Civil  War 

5.6.6.  Reason  the  Civil  War  occurred 

5.6.7.  Main  outcome  o£  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise 

5.6.8.  Year  Abrahath  Lincoln  was  inaugu-^ 

rated  . 

'  •»  • 

5.6.9.  Southerh  states  which  seceded  and 
nation  they  formed 

5.6.10.  Who  started  the  Civil  War  and 
location 


5.6.11.  Name  three  union  and  three  confed 
erate  generals 

5.6.12.  Document  which  freed  the  slaves 
and  man  who  wrote  it 

5.6.13.  Year  the. Civil  War  ended 


Level 


Pre-  Post-^ 
Test  Test 


New  Nation  Tested 


5.6.14.  How  Lincoln  died 

5.6.15.  .  Why  many  men  moved  west  after  the 

Civil  War  ''^ 

5 . 6 . 16 .  How  long  union  troops  s  tayec  in 
the  South  following  the  Civil^War 

5.6.17.  Purpose  of  the  "Underground  Rail- 
road" 


A  Time  for  Change 


5.7.1.  .   Importance  of  railroads  in  1884 

5.7.2.  Why  immigrants  came  to  America 
^      ■  after  the  Civil  War 

5.7.3.  Reason  America  increased  trade 
with  other  nations  after  the  Civil 

War    .  .  ■  " 

5.7.4.  Six  new  possessions  obtained  by 
the  "United  States  after  the  Civil 
and  Spanish  American  Wars 

5.7.5.  When  Panama  Canal  was  "^comple 
and  why  it  is  important 

5.7.6.  Importance  o"f  the  Pan  Amer^an 
Union 

5.7.7.  When  United  States 

—      T      War  I  and  the  side 
fought 

5.7.8.  Main  countries  among^  the  Allies 
and  Axis  powers  of  World  War  I 

5.7.9.  American  general  who  commanded 
troops  during  World  War  I  in  France 


ERIC 
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620 


Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


A  Time  for  Change 


5 . 7 . 10 .    Year  World  War  I  ended  and  treaty 
which  ended  the  war 

*  5.7.11.    Role  of  the  United  States  in  World 
War  I 

5,7 , 12 Important  changes"  in  America  dur- 
ing the  1920s 

5.7.13.    Life  style  in  America  during  the 
1930s 


_r_    5.7.14.    -Names  of  opponents  during  World 
War  II 


5.7;  15.'    Countries  that  fought  each  other 
in  World  War  II'' 


5.7.16.    Major  event  which  ended  war  with 
Japan 

5.7^7.    Year  United  Nations  was  formed  and 
its  purpose  >^ ' 

5.7.18,  Reason  United  Nations  sent  troops 
^"^-'--^     to  Korea  '       .  , 

5.7.19,  Two  Presidents  whs  served  during 
the  Second  World  War 

5.7.20,  Name  last  seven  Presidents  of  the 
United  S tastes 


Our  Country  Today" 


5.8.1.  Distinguishing  features  of  the  U.S. 

5.8.2.  Geographic  regions  of  the  U.S. 

5.8.3.  .  Distinctive  features  of  United 

States'  geographic  regions 


ERIC 


>'J4 


Level 


felt 


Our  Country  Today 


ERIC 


5.8.4.  Development  ,_of  communication 
systems  in  the  United  States- 

5.8.5.  Inventions  that  aided  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States 

5.8.6.  How  inventions  helped  the  United 
States 


Urban  Revolution 


5. 9.1 . 
5.9.2. 

5.9.3. 
5.9.4. 

'  5 .  9-.  5 . 

5.9.6. 

5.9.7. 


"Cradle  of  civilization" 

Why  individuals  liv^  together  and 
form  communities 

Define  gregarious 

Why  communities  lead  to  political 
systems  and  government 

How  technology  has  led  to  the 
division  of  labor  and  social  classes 

Reason  technology  leads  to  urbani- 
zation 

Reason  urban  empires  change  little 
once  established  , 


Industrial  Revolution 


5.10.1.  Reason  Roman  Empire  declined 

5.10.2.  How  quality  of  life  changes  with 
increased  production,  wealth  and 
trade 

# 

5.10.3.  Innovations  which  led  to  the  in- 
dustrial revplution 

5.10.4.  Social  Problems  caused  by  rapid  - 
industrial ization 

5.10.5.  Solutions  to  social  problems 
caused  by  industrialization 
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S\i2 


Level      fSIt  fgii- 


Industrial  Revolution 


5.10.6.  Contrast  life  styles  in  industrial 
ized  and  nonindustrialized  countries 

5.10.7.  Define  new  imperial i sm 

5.10.8.  Major  problems  faced  by  nonindus- 
trialized nations 


Ti.lling  the  Soil 


6.1.1. 

6.1.2. 
6.1,3. 

6. 1.4. 
6.1.5. 

6.1.6. 

'6.1.7. 

6.1  :8. 
6.1.9. 
6.1.10. 

6.1.11. 

6.1.12 


Compare  and  contrast  European 
environments  \  ■ 

How  population  affects  environment 

How  Europeans  have  changed  their 
environment 

How  fai^ming  spread  in  Europe  - 

How  farming  and  popula'tion  growth 
are  rel ated 

Use  of  olive  oil  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area 

Attitude  of  wealthy  Romans  toward 
poor  Romans 

Explain  the  manor  system 

Relationship  between  lords  and  serfs 

Describe  the  life  and  problems  of 
pea'sants  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries 

Describe  the  new  farming  techniques 
which  came  into  practice  in  the 
Middle  Ages 

Identify  the  factors  that  led  to 
the  settlement  of  eastern  Europe 


ERIC 
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Level 


Pre—  Post- 
Test  Test 


Patterns  of  Trad,e 


6.2.1. 

6.2.2. 

6.2.3. 

6,2.4. 

6.2.5. 

6.2.6. 
6.2.7. 


Classify  exports  and  imports  of 
and ient. Athens 

Name  crafts  practiced  by  ancient 
Athenians  ■ 

Describe  luxuries  available  to  the,  ' 
Romans  , 

« 

Relationship  between  Roman  seapower 
and  Roman  lifestyle        ^  . 

Effects  of  changing  from  raiding  to 
trading  on  Greece  ^ 

Events  and  purposes  of  medieval  fair 

Influence  of  Moslems,  on  European 
trade  .  ' 


6.2.8.  Describe  the  Crusades 

6.2.9.  Describe  life  in  a  medieval  jiown 

6.2.10.  Purpose  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
6.2. 11»  Describe  life  of  a  medieval  merchant 

'  Shaping  Europyean  Society   

6.3.1.  Solon's  reforms  of  government 

6.3.2.  Describe  the  Olympic,  games 

6.3.3.  Categorize  ideas        the  thoughts  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  or  Aristotle 

6.3.4.  Describe  the  fall  of  the  Greek  city 
states 


ERIC 
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Jre-  Post- 
■  est  Tes: 


6.3.11, 


6.3.14, 


Shaping^  European  Society 

.  Name  ways  Romans  improved  the  lands 
they  conquered 

Define  the  terms,  patrician  and  pleb- 
ian  . 

Describe  Caesar's  death- 

Causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire 

Define  the  -term,  feudalism 

Describe  the  conflict  between  the 
Roman  rulers  and  the  early  Christians- 
Achievements  of  William,  the  Con- 
queror , 

Pefine  the  term,  guild 

Distinctive  features  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral 

Compare  and  contrast  Greek,  Roman, 
Gothic,  and  modern  architecture 


New  Times  and  New  Ideas 


Define  the  term.  Renaissance 

Importance  of  Lorenzo  De 'Medici 

Achievements  of  Michaelangelo 

Homes  of  the  wealthy  during  the  Re- 
naissance. 

Conditions  that  led  to  the  Reformat ioi 
Martin  Luther's  views 


ERIC 
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6  s 


Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


New  Times  and  New  Ideas 


6.4.7. 
6.4.8. 
6.4.9. 
6.4.10. 


Split  between  the  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants and  its  effect  in  Europe 

Impact  of  the  printing  press  on  Euro-( 
pean  life  .' 

Five  important  discoveries  during  tl 
Scientific  Revolution 

Influence  of  Voltaire 


People  and  Nations 


,    6.5.1.^    Define  the  term,  feudalism 

6.5.2.  Define  the  term,  dynasty 

6.5.3.  Spanish  Inquisition  and  why  it  oc- 
curred 

6.5.4.  Define  th  terms,  sovereignty -jsnd 
Vk      .  absolution 

6.5.5.  Main  events  of  King  Henry  XIV' s  reigi 

6.5.6.  Importance  of  the  Magna  Carta,  Pe- 
tition   of  Rights,  and  Bill  of  Righti 

6.5.7.  Conditions  of  the  poor  in  17th  cen- 
tury Europe 

6.5.8.  Events  of  the  French  Revolution 

6.5.9.  Conservative,  liberal,  and  radical 
views  toward  change 

6.5.10.  Events  of  the  unification  of  Germany 


ERIC 


Workers  and  Money 


6.6.1.  Define  the  term,  capitalism 

6.6.2.  Promotion  of  capitalism  through  diS' 
cover iea 
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I 


Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Workers  and  Money 


6.6.3.  '  Influence  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 

tion^ children 

-      "       ,  .  ■■'^ 

6.6.4.  Reforms  and  reformers  of  the  Indust- 
rial Revolution 

6.6.5.  Values  of  Karl  Marx 

6.6.6.  Contributions  of  Europeans  and  prob- 
lems they  created  for  colonists 

6.6.7.  Gauses .of  the  colonial  rebellion 
against  European  Imperialism 


Twentieth  Century  Conflict 


6.7.1.  Immediate  and  long  terra  causes  of 
World  War  I 

6.7.2.  Terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Vers^ailles 

6.7.3.  Define  the  term,  totalitarianism  ' 

6.7.4.  Philosophy  of  Stalin 

6.7.5.  Compare  and  contrast  fascism,'  commun- 
ism, nazism,  and  absolutism 

6.7.6.  Cc^nditions  which  lead  to  dictator- 
ships 

6.7.7.  Philosophy  of  Hitler 

6.7.8.  Concentration  camps  of  World  War  II 

6.7.9.  Describe  the  Marshall  Plan 

6.7.10.  ;  Nations'  leaders  in  World  War  II 

6.7.11.  Objectives  of  the  Common  Market 

6.7.12.  the  "Cold  War" 


ERIC 
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Level 


Pre-  . Post- 
Test  Test 


Twentieth  Century  Conflict 


6.7.13.  Obstacles  to  European  unity 

6.7.14.  Economic  changes  in  modem  Europe 

6.7.15.  Objectives  of  NATO  and  meaning  of 
N-A-T-0 


Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Forefathers  and  Founders 


r- 


7.1.1. 

7.1.2. 
7.1.3. 

,  7.1.-4. 
7.1.5. 
7.1.6. 

7.1.7. 
7.1.8. 

7.1.9. 

7.1.10. 

7.1.11. 
7.1.12. 
7.1.13. 


Groups  who  became'  the  early  American 
settlers        ■  / " 

Chief  motives  for  colonizing-  America 

Two  main  kinds  of  English  colonials 

Why  slavery  became  common  in  America | 

Importance  of  Jean  de  Crevecoeur 

Provisions 'Of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation ' 

Define  the  term,  indentured  Servant 

Major  weakness  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation 

Major  ijolitical  parties  in  America 
and  meaning  of  political  party 

How  political  parties  originated  in 
America 

Define  the  term,  caucus  system 
Criteria  for  voter  registration 
Define  the  term,  inauguration 


ERIC 


001 


ev6 


Level 


Pre-  Post- 
Test  Test 


Founders  and  Forefathers 


7.1.14.  Define  the  term,  election 

7.1.15.  Function  of  nominating  conventions 

7.1.16.  Describe  three  political  party  cam- 
paign tactics 

*       •  ■ 

7.1.17.  Role  of  third  parties  in  the  United 
States 

7.1.18.  Importance  of  John  D.  Rockefeller 
and  the  Standard- Oil  Company  in 
American  history 

7.1.19.  Role  of  Andrew  Carnegie  in  American 
history 


The  Reform  Movement 


7.2.1.. 
7.2.2. 

7.2.3. 
7.2.4. 
7.2.5. 


Origin  o|  labor  unions  in  America 

Origin  of  farmer  organization  in 
America 

The  "Progressive  Era" 

Define  the  term,  consumer  advocacy 

Women's  rights  in  the  twentieth 
century 


7.2.6.  Purpose  and  function  of  social 
.  «   security  in  America 

7.2.7.  Purpose  and  function  of  the  juve- 
nile  court  system  in  America 


America  as  a  World  Power 


7.3.1.      How  America  became  a  world  power 


ERIC 


'J 


7.3.2. 
7.3.3. 

7.3.4. 


America  as  a  moral  leader  / 

America '  s  nohinva^lvemerit  in  world 
conflicts- 

Uniteci  States '  role  in*  deveippment; 
•of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  ' 
United  Nations 


7.3 .5 .      United  States'-  role  in  World  War.  II 


Race, ' Poverty i  and  Youth 


7v4.:i, 

7.4.2. 

■  Z.4v3. 
7. '4. 4! 

'7.4.6. 
7.4.7V 

7.4.8. 
7.4.9. 


Prejudice  in  America  . 

Successes  of  the  black  rights 4iove- 

■  ment  ;  ■      .  '  :         -  . .  / 

I)es|g,regatlon  of  the  schools 
Urban  riots  in  America 

'  <t      .  .     .    ■  ^     .■    ■   ■  ^  . 

The  drive  for  vqter  regis  tra fion  in 
America  / 

Cont ribu t ion&\^f  Maj?t  in  Luther.  King , 

:  Jr."' 

Blacks'  use  of  nonviolehcei,  legal 
action,  and  education  to  aehieVe 

■  rights  ■    ■  *  ■ 

Define  the  term,,  ghetto         "   :    ■  : 

How  poverty  affects  everyone's  .life 

:'style-  ■ 


7. 4. 10.  Problems  of  migrant  workers  in  . 
; 'J,-',  .   America        ,  '  / /  .    ,  -.  ,  ; 

7 . 4. 11 .  Prob lems  of  the  elderly  in  America 


POSG- 

Test. 


RAce,  Poverty;  and  Youth 


7.4.12. 
7.4.13. 
7.4.14. 
7.4.15. 


Problems  of  the  American  Indian  » 

Problems  of  American  youth 

Problems  of  veterans  in  America.  , 

Problems  of  drug  addiction  in  Amer- 
ica •.  . 


7.4.  i6_.    Compare  and  contras t  the  attitudes 
of  adults  and  yoUth  reg'arding  prob- 
lems in  America 


Georg ia  His to ry 


7 

1 


.5.1. 
.5.2. 


7 


Name  Seorgia  count  i-es  * 

Branches  of.  Georgia  government  and 
their  functions. 

7.5.3.  Capitol  of  Georgia  " 

.■     ■  ■  -'^     . ;  -  r  ■ .  ■  ■ 

1 . 5. 4.  Important;  people  in  the  history  of 
Georgia  and  their  contributions.  ; 

7.5 . 5-.      Chief  products  of  Georgia  and  main 
imports  and  exports 

7.5  •  6*;     Name  the  Georgia  symbols 

%■  *■ 
1 .5.1 .      Chief  groups  of  peo pie  and  p la ces 
in  Georgia 

7:,5i8,      Name  the  largest  institutions  of  " 
.   '      higher  education  in  Georgia 
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TAXONOMY  OF  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


'.SOCIAL  STUDIES  DOMAIN 
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.  END  GOAL:    SKILLED  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
ACHIEVEMENT 

■  -  '       ■     ■      ■  » 

Given  a  comprehensive  examiSation  which  is  objective 
and  contains  50  items,  the  student  will  write  responses 
with  70%  accuracy,  ' 

LEVEL  4 

'       "      TOPIC  i:    OUR"  ENVIRONMENT 'ON  EARTH  \ 

■  ■  *  '  I     ■  ■      ■  •  ■ 

Given  the  question,  '"What  does  the  -earth  look  like,'' 
the  student  will  orally  produce  at  least  six  discrimi- 
native features  of  the  earth's  physical  characteristics. 

Given  the  task,  the  .student  will"  write  earth' s  location 
in  relation  to"  the  sqlar  system  and  the  universe  with 
complete  accuracy.       '  ,  • 

Given  25  sp^ific  locations  on  a  map  of  the  world,, the- 
student  will  point  out  each  location  with  95%  accuracy. 

Whian  asked  the  question,  "How  does  the  sun  affect  the 
earth,"  the 'student  will  write  at  least  five  major  ways 
in  which  the  sun  a'ffects  the  earth. 

When  asked  the  question,  "What  is  the  role  of  plants  on 
earth,"  the  student  will  accurately  describe  how  other 
life  forms  depend  on  plants  for  survival. 

When  asked  the  question,  "What  is  the  role  of  animals  on 
earth,"  the  student  will  accurately  describe  how  other 
life  forms  depend  on  animals  for  survival,  .  • 

When  asked  the  question,  "What  is  the"^  role  of  man  on 
earth,"  the  student  will  accurately  describe  how  all  life 
forms  on  earth  dep^d  on  man  for  survival.  /  , 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  ecosys- 
tem", ,.  ■         '  ' 

Giyen  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  how  an  ecosysilBm 
operates .    ^  ' '  \  " 
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,4.1,10.  Given  uhe  question,  "How  are  ecosystems  formed,"  the 
student  will  describe  how  ecosystems  are  formed  with 
reasonable  accuracy.  *  . 

4.1.11.    Given  all  major  'directions  on  a  globe  (e.g. ,  southeast,- 

■east-northeast,  west),  the  student  will  indicate  each  " 
;  direction  on  a  glbbe  from  any  given  location. 

TOPIC  2:     BIOMES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

■    ^      .'  ' '        ■  ".  ' 

.  4.2.1.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  major  biomes 
of  North  America.  . 

4.2;2;     Given' the  task,^^  descjribe  the  forest  as 

a-  bipme.  •  ^ 

■  ."  .     ■  ■- '  ■    *  ■  •    '  ".  ■ 

.   ■  .  ^  '  ■■  •  •  \ 

4.2.3.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  grasslands 
as  a  biome*  ^ 

4.2.4.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  desert  as  ' 
'  *  3  biome. 

4.2.5 •      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  tundra  as  ' 
a  biome.  V  ' 

4.2.6.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  shore  as 
a  biome.  '  ' 

4.2.7.  Given  a  map  of  North  America,  the  student  will  point  to 
^  the  locations  of  the  biomes,  of  North  America. 

4.2.8.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  different  kinds 
■  of  farming  conducted  in  the  United  States. 

4.2.9.  Given  a  map  and  several  geographic  location^,  th'iv student 
.       will  write  the  annual  amount  of '  rainfall  in  eactv/ 

4.2.10.  Given  a  map  of  North  America,  the  student  will  mark  those 
important  areas  which  require  irrigation  for  successful 
farming  with  1007.  accuracy.    .  _  /  . 

4.2.11.  Given  the  question,  "How  does  the  climate  affect  people 
who  live  in  various  (identified)  parts  of  the  United 
States the  student  will  write  at  least  four  essential 
effects  of  the  climate  on  its  inhabitants  fot  each  loca- 
tion. 
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4.2.12.    Given  the  task  and  a  map  o*f  the  United  States,  the  studm 
will  draw  in  (with  approximate  accuracy)  and  name  each 
time  zone  found  in  the.  United  States  . 

TOPIC  3:    MAN '°S  ADAPTATION  TO  HIS  ENVIRONMENT  ' 

•    • '.'  t      •  ■  ■  . 

*      •  ... 

4.3.1.  Given  the  task,  the' student  will  describe  man's  early- 
life  on  earth  and  how  he  adapted  to  his  environmertt. 

4.3.2.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  man's  early 
life  in  North  America  and  how  he  adapted  to  his  environ- 

-  ment . 

4.3.3.  Given  the  task/  the  student  will  describe  how  the  Indians 
of  North  America  lived  and  adapted  to  their  environment. 

4.3.4.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  life  of 
the  P la ina  Indians.  ,  — ^ 

4.3.5.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  life  of 
the  Northeast  Coast -Indians. 

4.3.6.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  life  of  7> 
'    the  early  settlers  -in  the  new  world. 

4.3.7.  Ctven  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  differences 
between  life  in  the  new  world  and  life  in  Europe  at  the 
same  time.  -  , 

4.3.8.  Given  the  taskj^  the  student  will  describe  how*  man  has 
changed  his  environment  to  meet  his  needs  and  desires. 

4.3.9.  Given  the  task,  the  student-will  describe  how  man  uses 
theoland  to  meet  his  needs  and  desires. 

4.3.10.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  important 
differences  in  life  in  the  city  and  life  in  the  country. 

4.^3,11.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  des!cribe  how  an  eco- 
system is  always  moving  toward  a  balance  among  its  life 
forms  and  how  this  balance  sometimes  results  in  the  ' 
end  (extinction)  of  some  life  forms. 

4.3.12.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  extinctio 
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4.3.13.    Given  the  task, 'the  student  will  describe  life  along 
the  equator  in  South. America. 

TOPIC  4:    ENVIRONMENTAL  DECISION-MAKERS  , 

4.4.1.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  six  environmental 
r  decision-makers. 
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4.4.2,  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  how  individuals 
make  decisions  about  the  environment. 

4.4.3.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  how  families  make 
decisions  about  the  environment. 


4.4.4. 


Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  how  neighborhoods 
make  decisions  about  the  environment. 


,4.4.5,      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  kinds  ol 
•  decisions  that  city  governments  make  about. the  environ- 
.   ■„:,.■  .  .  ment . 

4.4.6.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  kinds  of 
decisions  that  state  governments  make  about  the  environ- 
ment. .       .  . 

4.4.7.  .Given  the  task,  the  student  will  'describe  the  kinds  of 
decisidns  that  federal  government  makes  about  the  envir- 
onment. ' 

4.4.8.  Starting  with  the  application  of  a  pesticide  on  a  food 
(e.g.,  apple),  the  student  will  describe  the  path  of  the 
pesticide  through  the  food  chain."  - 

4.4.9.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  of  using  pesticides  in  our  environment. 

4.4.10.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  advantages* 
and  disadvantages  of  using  oil  in"  our  environment. 

4.4.11.  Given  the  t^sk,  the  student  will  describe  why  there  is 
noise  polUution  in  some  locations  of  our  environment. 

4.4.12.  •  Given  the  tall«,  the  student  will  describe  the  effects  of 

noise  pollut/Lon  in  our  environment. 
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4.4.13.    Givon  the  task,,  the  student  will  define  noise  pollution. 

4.4.^4.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  air  pollution. 

4.4.15.    Given  the  task,  the  studei\t  will  write  five  main  causes 
of  air  pollution. 

4.4.16;    Given  the  task,  the  studentWll  name  seven  environmental 
problems  ' in  the  United  Stat6^s  . 

4.4.17.  Given  the  task,  the  student  v^ill  point  to  the  locatioi*K 
of  Antarctica  on  a  globe. 

4.4.18.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  five  major 
characteristics  of  Antarctica. ' 


^.5.1. 


TOPIC  5:    HOW  MAN  LEA^S 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  give  ^even  examples  of  ' 
how -man  has  adapted  to  his  environment  and  describe  the 
learning  which  had  to  take  place  for  these  adaptations 
to  occur.         ^  ^  . 


4.5.2.  Given  the  task, \ the  student  will  describe  how  man  learns 
cultural  adaptations. 

4.5.3.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will . compare  the  dependency 
of  human  infants -with  the  infants  of  other  living  crea- 

.  tures .  _  •  .         ^       .    ■      .  - 

4.5.4.  Given  the  task,  thfe  student  will  explain  the  functions 
of  reflex  actions  and  instinctual  behavior  among  living 
things.  \ 

4.5.5.  Given  the  task,  the\studant  will  contrast  reflex  actions, 
instinctual  behavior,  and  learned  behavior. 

4.5.6.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  explain  how  the  envir- 
onment affects  the  development  of  learned  behavior. 

4.5.7.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  compare  the  learned  . 
behavior  of  man  and  other  animals.  - 

4.5.8.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  and  describe  four 
reflex  actions  in  man. 
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4.5.9.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  compare  the  physical 
.adaptations  of  man  and  other  living  creatures; 

4.5.10.  Given  the  task^  the  student  will  contrast  the  adaptations 
of  the  three  major  races  of  man. 

4.5.11.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  point  to  the  location  ■ 
of  Australia  on  a  globe. 

4.5.12.  Giiven  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  five  major 
characteristics  of  Australia  and  its  people. 

TOPIC  6:    MAN'S.  ROLE  IN  THE  i^HANG^IN^  ENVIRONMENT 

4.$. 1.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  things 
that  man  can  change. 

4.6.2.  Given  the  task,  the  sttjd'^t  will  describe  the  things 
that  man  cannot  change. 

4.6.3.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  distinguish  between 
his  inherited  traits  and  learned  behavior. 

4.6.4.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  recite  the  Conservation- 
ist's Pledge.  - 

4.6.5.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  each  of  America 's 
major  natural  resources. 

4.6.6.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  explain  why  it  is  im- 
portant to  give  special  care  to  our  natural  resources . 

4.6.7.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  conser- 
vationist. 

4.6.8.  Given  the  task,  Che  student  will  describe  the  work  done 
by  conservationists. 

\ 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  point  to  the  location 
of  Japan  on  a  globe.  V 


4.6.9. 


4.6.10.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  five  major 
characteristics  of  Japan  and  its' people. 
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-4.6.11. 


Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  five  Americans 
who  are  agents  of  change  with  regard  to  handicapped 
people.  • 


TOPIC  7:     FOUNDERS  OF  A  NEW  NATION 

^^v®"  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  Christopher  Colum- 
.      b.us  '- main  contribution  to  the  world. 

4.7.2.  Given, the  task,  the  stud^-.-nt  will  tell  the  main  contri- 
— ^.  biition  made  by  Captain  John  Smith. 

4.7.3.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  the  main  contri- 
;     bution  made  by  Miles  Standish  and  the  Pilgljns. 

4.7.4.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  at  least  five 
major  contributions  made  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

4.7.5.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  the  major  contribu- 
tion made  by  Samuel  Adams.  .  .  ' 

4.7.6.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  two  major  contri- 
butions made  by  George  Washington.         '  . 

4.7  .7.      Given  the -task,  the  student  will  tell  the  major  contri- 
bution made  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  \ 

4.7.8.  ffiven  the  task,  the  studont  will  tell  three  major  contri- 
butions made  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  - 

4.7.9.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  the  main  contri- 
bution made  by  Daniel  Boone. 

4.7.10.  Given  the  task,  the  stufent  will  tell  the  two  major  contri- 
butions made  by  Andrew  Jackson.  ^  . 

4.7.11.  Given  the  task, .the  student  will  describe  the  major  con- 
tribution made  by  Lewis  and  Clark. 

TOPIC  8:    FAMOUS  PEOPLE  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


4.8.1.      Given  the  task,  the  stud.mt  will  describe  the  major  con- 
tribution made  by  Abrham  Lincoln. 
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4.8*.2.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  role  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  in  the  Civil  War. 

4.8.3.  ,  t3iven  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  roles  of 

Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun  in  the  Civil  War. 

4.8.4.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  th^role  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  the  Civile  War* 

4.3.5.  Given  the  task,  the^ student  win  describe  the  main  con- 
tribution made  by  Clara  Barton.  '"ai.i  uun. 

4.8.6.  Given  the  task,  the  stud ent  will  describe  the  role  of 
Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Civil  War. 

TOPIC  9:     INVENTORS  WHO  HEXPED  AMERICA 

4.  9.1.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  at  least  four 
major  contributions  made  by  Thqinas  EdisonV 

4.  9.2.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  the  tnairi  contri- 
bution made  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  ^ 

4.  9  .3.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  the  main  contri- 
bution made  by  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright. 

4.  9  .4.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  the  main  contri- 
bution made- by  Henry  Ford. 

4.  9  .5.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  the  main  contri- 
bution made  by  Lee  de  Forest. 

4.  9  .6.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  at  least  five 
main  contributions  made  by  George  Washington  Carver. 

•  ■ 

4.  9  .7.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  the  major  contri- 
bution made  by  Enrico  Fermi.  •  ' 

TOPIC  10:    AMERICANS  AND  WORLD  LEADERSHIP 

4.  10.1.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  at  least  two 
major  contributions  made  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

4.10.2.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  the  major  contri-  ' 
biition  made  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 
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4^10.3.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  role  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  American  history. 

4.10.4.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  role  of 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  American  history.     .  I 

4,10..-5.    Given  the  task,  the  stud.snt  will  describe  the  role  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  American  history. 

* 

4. 10.6.    Given  the  task,  the  student , will  name  the  current  PreS' 
ident  of  the  United  States. 


LEVEL  5 

TOPIC  1:    MAN,  THE  MASTER  d)F  CHANGE 

5.1.1.  Given  the  task,  the'student  will  contrast  the  degree  of 
change  during  the  life  of  early  man  and  the  life  of  mod- 
em man. 

5.1.2.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  three  major  changes 
which  occurred  during  the  time  of  early  man. 

5.I.J.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  recognize  that,  although 
the  environment  works  to  change  man,  man  also  works  to 
change  the  environment.  , 

5.1.4.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  only  constant 
in  the  evolution  of  living  things. 

5.1.5.  .  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  scientific 

method. 

5.1.6.  Given  the. task,  the  student  will  describe  the  life  of 
early  man. 

5.1.7.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  Darwin's 
conclusions 'regarding  the  origin  of  species. 

5.1.8.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  how  Darwin 
^      collected  data  to  reach  his  conclusions. 

5.1.9.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  what  Darwin 
meant  by  "survival  of  the  fittest." 
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5.1.10      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  selection; 

5.1.11.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  adap- 
tation. 

5.1.12.  .  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  ship  used  by 

Darwin  to  collect  data  to  test  his  hypotheses.     .  - 

5.1.13.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  major  con- 
tribution made  by  Mendel.  ,    \^  ^ 

TOPIC  2:    THE  HUMAN  REVOLUTION 

5.2.1.  Given  the  task,  the  student  wiy  describe  several  adap- • 
tations  of  early  humanoids  to  their  changing  environments. 

5.2.2.  Given  the  task,  the.  student  will  describe  the  role  of 
inherited  characteristics  in  the  development  of  man. 

5.2.3.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  divi- 
sion of  labor,  'jj^  , 

5.2.4.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  how  early  hunt- 
ing and  gathering  societies  used  a  division  of  labor. 

5.2.5'.      Given  the,  task,  the  student  will  name  four  innate  behaviors 
and  four  -learned  behaviors  ^of  hunting  and  food  gathering 
societies. 

5.2.6.  .  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  how  the  Ice 

affected  human  development.  * 

5.2.7.  Given* the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  terra,  percep* 
tion. 


5.2.8.  Given  the  task,  the  stud»jnt  will  define  the  term,  tech- 
nology. 

5.2.9.  Given,  the  task,  the  student  will  name  five  examples  of 
technology  during  early  man's  evolution. 

5.2.10.  Given  five  examples  of  technology,  the  student  will  de- 
scribe how  each  example  gave  man  a  practical  advantage 
over  previous  groups; 
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5.2.11.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  "the  term,  capital 

5.2.12.  Given  the -task,  the  student  will  give  four  examples 
of  the  capital  of  early  man. 

5.2.13.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  several  factors  , 
which  influence  the  rate  of  change  in  a  group's  culture. 

5.2.14.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  attitudes 
of  man  during  the  Ice  Age  as  expressed  in  his  art  and 
burial  practices. 

TOPIC  3:    THE  AGRICULTURAL  REVOLUTION 

*  .  '  ■  • 

5.3.1.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  point  to  each  continent, 
ocean,  and  mountain  range  on  a  globe. 

5.3.2.  ■   Given  a  map  of  the  World,  the  student  will  point  to  the 

International  Dateline  and  explain  its  significance. 

5.3.3.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  each  season  of  the 
year  and  describe  the  climfffce  of  each  season  in  the  locale 
in  which  he  resides.  . 

5.3.4.  Given  the  task,  the  stixient  will  define  the  tapn,  agri- 
cultural revolution.  : 

5.3.5.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  six  technological 

*    innovations  which  made  the  agricultural  revolution  possi- 
ble, 

5.3.6.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  at  least  seven  seeds 
that  we  eat. 

5.3.7.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  oldest  known 
agricultural  village  and  give  its  age. 

5.3.8.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  adaptations 
made  by  the  nomadic  Lapps  of  Norway,  Finland,  Sweden,  aid 
Russia, 

5.3.9.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  how  early  farms 
changed  plants  by  careful  selection. 


5.3  .10.  ,- Given  the  ^^t^       the  •■studeTit  will  tnf-er  how  cereal  grow- 
:  irig  changed  patterns  qf.  human  living v  >  J 


; 5 . 3.:11.  ,  Glyeri  thev  task  the  s ttident^^il^name  four  factbt"^  t|«t 
V  .  :.    increased  the  spread  of  agriculture /around  the  wor  ■ 

5. 4 .1.  V G iven  the  ta^k ,  tiie  s  tudent  will'  name  the  f  iirs  t  sud^,  •  ' 
•cess'ful  ■colijny  in  the  new  world  and'  give  thevdate  it  was- 
.-established.,  ■  '  ^/^■•:  ^ 

;.  ■• .  ■  ■■■  ■■:■:]'>  -/ 

5.4V2',      Given- the /task,'  the  stude^^^^  "the  company  which  . 

-  ,  was  formed  by  merchants  to  establish  colonies  in  the  ' 

■  .:new.- world..  ' 

5..4,3>  :  Given  t;he  tasky  the -student  will, .define  the  term,  p lan- 

--■■-"■tat ionV    '  -■  .^■^  '■-     "■■^^        "'■/';■>, ,  -'  ■  •  ■^ ■■■"■■'■'":  "- 

.-■■;  :  ,,.  -  ;:.*.'■-,  /    ".   '      ;  '  -     ■■.  ■;    ,,■  .  ■  ■  -.-v  :   ■       ■  -  ■ 

5.4.4;      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  why  the.  early  plan- 
, ,  .  '  tatipns  were ''started.' along  the  James  River.  ■   '  /  :  ,      '  l 

5.4.5.   _  Given  the  task,  "the  student  will  name  the  -first  impor-» 
•  '  tant -money  crop  of  the  early  plantations.  ^  > 

5.4'.  6 .     ;  Given  the  tas-k J  the  student  will  define  jthe  term,  •  mdney 
,  cro,p.     :v  ■;.._;,^.^:i:.  /.■  ■      r  '  ^' ..V: 

5.4.7 0     G iven  the  .task ,  the  student  wilf  tell  when  and  why    : ■ .  -> 
Negroes  were  brought  t-o  the  new  world  as  -.workfers .  .  .' - 

v_   Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  three  important. 
;    ;  events  that  occurred  in  Virginia  in  the  year,  161^.  . 

,  Given  the  task,  the  student  will,  define  the 'term,'  puritan; 

5.4.10.    .GiVen  the  task,,  the  s^tudent  will  des'cribe  the 'importance 
of  the  Mayflower  Coippact.'        •      "■■  ■•• 

5 ♦^•11.    Given  the  task,  the-stude'nt  will  locate  where  the  Pilgrims 
settled  on  a  map  of  the  new  world .  :  '  «  '     *  -   ;  •  ' 

5.4..12.     Given  the  task,  the  student,  will  .tell  -one^  of  the  major  * 
1     reasons  ,  why  the  Pi'l  g H  in s  came  to  the  new,  world :  ' 


5-4.13.    Given  th,e  task,  the  student  will^Jirae  the  original' 13 

.,"5  .^.:14.  V  ^iven  the;  tasky  'th^ ;  studen    wi  Tl  •tel  T  tHe.  names':  of  the  ,eoUn 
^  1.    ,      ;   tries  of  origin  of  tije  immigrants  who  settled  the  13 
. /\        S  colonies.  \  .  . 

5.4.15.  Gi^lren.  the  task,,  the 'student  will  tell  how  most  child-  . 
,   :  .-         ren  ;determined  the  kind  of  work  the.y  would,  learn  -to  dov"  "^ 

5.4.16.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  write  the  approximate  .  . 
u  ■       'y  date  at  which  the  -  English  controlled  the  Eas  t  Coas  t  of  - 

the  new  World.  '  • 

'    /  ;  ,     .TOPIC  5:     BIRTH  OF  A,NM 

■  5..5V1.  .    Given  "the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  major  : 
;  '^^  ::      reasons  why  colonists  became  discontented  with 'the  rule  ' 
■  of  the  English;-  . 

5.5.1.    \  Give.n  the  t  the  events   .  ' 

.        :       surroundirig  and '  includirig  the  Boston  Tea  Party;     -  * 

5.5:.3v'     Given  the  task,  the  Student  will  describe  the  principal  ' 
A  .'parties  and  events  tha t  occurred  at  Fort  Ticonderoga . 

5.5.4.  Given  tl^e  task,  the  student  will  name  the  iridividual'  ; 
chosen  to  train  and  lead  the  colonial  army. 

5.5.5.  '   Given  the  task,,  the  student  will  describe  the  major      ,  \,  . 

purpose  of  the  rebellion  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  col-"  ' 
:^ '  ■ .   ..  bnists .        '    .  .  •> 

5.5.6.  Given  the  task,  ^the  student  will  name  the  famous  -docuirent 
signed-  by  the  co Ionia  1- leaders  on  july  4,  17/6  'a/cid^e 
name  of  the  man  most  responsible  for  writing  it. 


5..  5  7 


_Given  the  task,  the  Student  will  describe  'the  major 
contribution  made  by  Thomas  Paine. 


5.5.8.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will'  writ^'  the  name  of  the 
rebellion  which  led  to  American  independence. 

5.5.9.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe"  the.  role  of 
each  of  the  following • people  in  the  Revblutionary  War: 
Johfi  Paul  Jones,  George  Rogers  Clark,  Nathan  Hale. 


5  .5 . 10 . 

^5,5.11^' 

5/5.12. 


Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  British  General 
who  surrendered  to  the  Americans  at  .Yorktqwn. 

Given  the  task,  tl>e  student  will  name  the  date  that  a 
peace,  treaty  was  signed  betwee.n  the  cdlohists  atid  th 
British  to  end  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Give|i  the  task,  the  student^  will  tiame  the  four  main 
boundaries  of  .the  United  States  inimediatlly  following^ 
the  Revolutionary  War.       '  •  .  '  /  , 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  individual  > 
•who  bi^ought  a  written  plan  of  ^government  >to,  the  Const i- 
tutionai  Convention  in> Philadelphia.  ,  . 

Given  the;  task,  the  student  will  name  the  individual 
most  responsible  for  achieving  cooperation  kmong  the 
.various  factions  at  the  Cons titutidnal  Convention. 

Given  the "taski  the  student, will  recite  the  "Bill  of 
Rights."  ■  '  .    ■  • 

-^v:'-^'  ."  --^-  '^^^^  ''^  ■     :  ^ 

Gi\^n  the  task,  the  studfent  will  name  the  two  -parts  of 
the  United  States  Congress . •  , 

Given  the  task,  the  stud<jnt  will ^nara^  the  individual  who' 
/  .  is  commander  of  the  armed  forces  in  the  United  States . 

,       5.5.18.    .Givep  the. task,  the  student  will ^ name  the  three  branches 
i  •  '       of  government  in  the  United  States. 

;  5.5. 19;    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  highes t  author- 

-v:      -      . :  ■;-   ity  in  -the  judiciary.  ;.      ./  ■     /•  ■.•  -  ■  V.  >" 

,  \    5.5.20.    Given  the  task,  the'  student  will  name  the  first  four 
•  '  presidents  of  the  United  States  . 


■V 


5.5.21.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  first  Secretary 
.of  the  Treasury  and  the  first  cabinet. m-gmber,.  - 
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^^.5.22.    Given  , the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  .nations  in- 
!  •  volved  in  the  War  of  1812.  .  . 

5  5.23.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  president  who 
was  in  office  when  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  made . 

5.5.24.  .  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  individual  .who 
wrote  the  "Star  "Spangled  Banner."        •  •  "  > 


■61') 


5.5.25.    Given  the  tas^,  the  student  will' name  the  first  state 

admitted  to  the  union  which  was  west  of  tihe  Appalachian, 

Mountains.,.:,  •  ^  ■  '■■■x 

■  5 .5.26 .  :.Giveii  the  task;  the  student  wiil  tell  how  thi. United  • 
■,       :      States  obtained  Florida.  V 

5 . 5. 27  .  Given  the  ^^ask,  the  s  tudent  will  name  the  Indian  girl 

.         ■  who  helped  lead  Lewis  and  Clark  across .  the  Rocky  Hountains . 

5.5.28.    Given  the  task,;  the  stident  will  name  th^  mounts     named  " 
after  Zebulon  Pike,  an  explo^ar  of  the  southern  part  of  - 
.  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  ..'  ' 

■  ..  '       '  ■ '    '       -  ■    — '  \     ^      ■        t  :  ■  ■ 

5  5.29-    Given  the  task,  the  sttident  will  describe  the  si^nifi- 
'cance  of  the  battle  cry,  "Remember  the  Alamo!"      '   '  : 

5.5.30..    Given  the  task,  th^  student  will  name-three  individuals  ■ 
.  who  were  killed  by  the  Mexicaus  at  the  Alamo. 

5. 5. 31 .  ,  Given  the' -task,,  the  student  will  name  the  only  state 

•    which  was 'an,  independent  nation  before  becoming  a  state. 

5.5.32. -    Given  the  task,,  the  student  will  tell  how  the  United  ■ 

States  obtained  the  area  which  now  includes  California.  ■ 

CapiC  6 ;     NEW  MH  ION  TESTED  •  '  ; 

5^6.1,      Given  the  tas'k,  the  student  will  produce  three  reasons 
why  settlers  went  to  California*. 

5.6.2.  .Given  the  task,  :  the  studm^  tell  how  the  United  ' 
:               States  obtained  Oregon.  " 

5.6.3.  >  .  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  pla^e  and  date 
.  that  gold  was  discovered  in  California.  -  - 

■  ^  ^  "  ■  .  "  "  V 

•       ■  '    .  -Si.  ■     :  t        ■        '      ' "     -  *  i  ■  ■ 

5.6:4.      Given,  the  task,-  the.  studeht  will  na'ne,  the  states  which 
originally  were  part  of  the  Oregon  Territory. 

5.6.5.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  discriminate  the  differ- 
ences between ' the  way  of  life  in  the  North  and  the  South 
before  the  Civil  War.  • 
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;    ,    :V5  . .6.6,    •.  Given  the  task,  thfe  student 'will  t-ell  the  single  most 
mf'-  ■    important  reason  the  Civil  War  occurred.  ' 

•  5.^,7.      G^^i^^    the  task",  the  student  will  describe  the  major-  • 
"    .  outcotae  of- "the  Missouri  Col^^  *. 

:       5 .6.8.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  the  year  in  which 
Abrham  Lincoln  became  president. 

'    *  5-  ,6.9.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  eievert  states 
which  "s'eceded  from  the  union  and  name  of  the  temporary 
country  they  formed  ,  .     -  .  . 

.5.6.16.    Given  the  task,,  the  student  will  name  which  side  started 
the  Civil  War  and.  the  place  at  which  it  s tatted. 

'  ■  5.6.11..    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  three  Union  and  *' 
.  three  confederate  generals .  .'  .  ' 

5  , 6.12.'   Given  the  .  task,  the  s  tudent  will  write  the  name  of  the 
\  '  document  which  legally  freed  the  sla^^es  and  the  name  of 

the  man  who  wrote  it,  ■ 

•    '    5.6.13.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  the  vear  in  which  ' 
the  Civil  War  ended.  ' 

5'. 6. 14.    Given  the  task,  the  student  w;ill  tell  how  Lincoln  died. 

5.6.15.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  why,  after  the  end 
.of  the  Civil  War,  many  men 'moved  west  to  live. 

»  ,  ■ 

.   5,6.16.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  how  long  Union  . 
soldiers  stayed  in  the  South  after  the  Civil  War. 

5.6»l7.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  purpose  of 
the  "underground  railroad."  • 

TOPIC  7:    A  TIME  FOR  CHANGE 

..  ■  '     ■      ■  i 

5.7.1.     "Given  the  task,  -the  stjiident  will  describe  .the  importance 
of  the  four  railroads  which  connected  the  east,  with  the 
\  west  in  the  United  States  by  1884. 


e 
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5.7.2.   '  Given  the. task,  the  student  will  tell  why,  immigrants  by 
the  thousands  came  to  America  after  the  Civil  War, 
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5.7.3.  Given  the 'task,  the  student  will  tell  why  it  became  pos- 
sible for  America  to; trade  with  other  nations  after  the' 

,     -Civil  War.-.,  v.  ■  '  '  '  ■  ■  •  ■  ■  . 

5.7.4.  Given  the  task,  the  student  j^i  11  name  six  new  possessions 
obtained,  by  the  United  States  following  the  Ciyil  War 
and  the  Spanish  American  War.  . 

5.7y5.      Given  the.  task,  the  student  will  tell' when  .the  United 
States  completed  the  Panama  Ganal  and  why  the  Canal  is 
strategically  important.       •      '  .  . 

'  ■        .  .  • 

5.7.6.  Given  the  task,  the  student  w^ll  j;ell  the  major  importance 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  of  1890.    ■-  '  ^ 

5.7.7.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  write  the  year  in  which 

.  the  United  States  entered  the  First  World  War  and  the  side 
-       on  which  it  fought.  . 

5.7.8.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  m'a in  countries 
who  fought  with  the  Allies  and '  the  Axis '.powers .  " 

<       ■  ...  * 

.  5.7.9.      Given  the  task,  .the  student  will  name  the  generiSl  nho 
commanded  the  troops  in  France  in  the  First  World  War. 

5.7.10.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  give  the  year  during  * 
which  World  War  I  ended  and  the  name  of  the  treaty  which 

.officially  ended  the  War.  " 

5.7.11.  Given  the  task,  the  stud  ent  will  describe  the  United 
States'  role  in  World  War  I  as  this  major  factor  which  led 

,  to  its  recognition  as  a  world  power. 

5.7.12.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  several  of  the 
important  changes  in  America  that  occurred  during  tf^ 

5.7.13.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  life  style 
in  America  during  the  1930' s. 

5.7.14.  Given  the  task,  the  student  wil^K-Jiame  the  two  sides 
that  opposed  each  other  during  th^  Second  World  War. 

"    -  ' 

5.7.15.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  individual 
countries  who  fought  with  the  Allies  and  the  Axis  powers. 


J 
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5.7.16.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  major  event 
which  ended  the  war  with  Japan  during  World  War  II. 

5.7.17.  Given  the  .task,  the  student  will  name  the  year  during 
which  the  United  Nations  was  formed  and  its  purpose. 

5.7.18.  *  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  why  the  United 

Nations  sent  troops  -into  Korea  in  the  1950's. 

5.7.19.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  two  presidents 
who  served  during  World  War  II. 

5.7.20.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  last  seven 
Presidents  of  the  United. States. 


5«  8  •  1 

5  •  8.»  2 « 
5.8.3. 
5.8.4; 
5.8.5.. 


TOPIC  8: V  OUR  CO^ 

Given  the  tas4c,  the  student  will  describe  seven  distin- 
guishing featsures  ;pf  the  United  -State^^^^^^  • 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  eight  geographic 
regions  of  the  United  States,    i    ^  »  ^ 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  write  the  .distinctive 
features  of  each  geographic  regioni:jof  the^iiit.#d^;St:atW^' 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  dev6lo|)ment 
of  communication  systems  in .  the  United  '  States . ' ■  ^Iv'V ,  ■ 

Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  at  least  10  inveti- • 
t ions-  in  the  United  States  which  gr ea t ly •  a ided  the  devel*,, 
opment  of  the  country. ,  "  '     \  " 


5,8.6.    ,  Given  the  (task,  the  s'tudent  will  tell  how  inventions 
..  helped.  theV^evelopment  of  the  United  States.  • 

TOPIC  9:    URBAN  REVOLUTION  '   '         ;  / 

5.9.1.  /"'^Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  area  known  as 
.     /    ijje  "cradle  of  civilization." 

5.9.2.  Given  .the  task,  the  student  will  tell  why  individuals 
;Live',together  and  form  communities.  - 

5.9.3.  'Given  ttte  task,  the  student  will.- define  the  term,  gregarious. 
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5.9.4.  Given  the  tats k,  the  student  will  describe  why  the  forma- 
tion of  co.ntnunities  led  to  the  establishment  of  political 
systems  and  government. 

5.9.5.  Given  the  ta«k,  the  student  will  tell  how  technology  has 
led  to  the  division  of  labor  (occupations)  and  social 
classes.    , .  . 

5.9.6.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  why  technology  tends 
to  lead  to  increased  urbanization. ' 

5.9.7.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  why"  urban  empires 
change  very  lit fc!^^  once  established.^  , 

.       '  ,     TOPIC  10:     INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTldN 

5.10.1.  Given  the  t^k,  the  student  will  describe  why  the  Roman 
Empire,  declined  and  city  states  emerged. 

5.10.2.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  how  the  quality 
^of  life  changes  as  a  result  of  increased  production, 

.       •     wealth,,  and  -trade. 


5.10.3.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  six  major  innova- 
tions which  led  to  the  Industrial  Revolution.         •  • 

.10.4.    Given  the  task,  the  stud  .wit  will  name  and  describe 'five 
social  problems  created  by  rapid  industrial izationi 

5.10.5>    Given  the  taak,  the  student  will  describe  how  social 
/  problems  created  by  the  indu'strlal    revolution  have  been 

. solved.  "  '  • '  '  . 

5.10.'6,    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  cotitrast  the  lifestyles 
in  industrialized  nations  and  nonindustrlalized  nation^, 
(use  China,  India,  and  South  Africa  as  examples). 

5.10.7.  „  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  ne^  7 
imperialism.  ^      .  • 

,  •  ■  .     .      ■  ' 

.5.10.8.    Given  the  task,  the  stud  .ant  will  describe  five  major  . 
problems  faced  by  nonindustrialized  nations . 
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^  (    LEVEL  6  <  : 

•  TOPIC 

6*1.1,     Given  the  task,  the  student  will  compare  and 'contrast 
different  environments  in  Europe. 

6.1.2.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  explain  how  population  ' 
affects  the  etivironment . 

6.1.3,  .Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  ways  Europeans 
,  have  changed  their  natural  environment. 

.6,1.4.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  identify  ways  in  which 
knowledge  of  farming  spread  through  Europe.  ' 

6.1.5.  Given,  the  task,  the  student  will  explain  how  the  spread  . 
of  farming  and  the  growth  of  population  are  related. 

6.1.6.  Given  the  task,  the. student  will  categorize  the  use  of 
olive  oil  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

6.1.7.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  attitude 
of  wealthy  Romans  toward  poor  Romans, 

•  "  ■  ■  ■   ■  .        ■  '  -  .  '  .  •    •  ' 

6.1.8.  Given  the  task,  the  stud  tint  will  explain  the  manor  system. 

6;  1.9.      Given  the  task',  the  student  will  describe  the  r elation- 
ship  "between  lords  and  serfs. 

6.1.10.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  descr    a  the  life  and 
problems,  of  peasants  in  the  1 2th  arid  13t  centuries. 

6.1.11.  Given  the  task,  the  stud imt  will  describe  new  farming 
techniques  which  came  into  practice  in  the  Middle  Ages . 

6.1.12.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  identify  the  factors  that 
led  to  the  settlement  -bf  eastern  Europe.  / 

TOPIC  2:    PATTERNS  OB  TRADE    .  * 

*.  "  *  ■   •.    .  .  .  • 

■'     *    .  ^ 

6.2.1.     Given  the  task,  the  student  will  classify  the  exports 

#and  imports  of  ancient  Athens  into  categories  o£  raw 
materials  and  finished  products.  v 
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6.2.2.  Given  the  task,  the- student  will  identify  skills  and- 
•   crafts  practiced  by  Athenian  workers. 

*  ■  ■        ■  » 

6.2.3.  Given  the  task,  the  student  wi<il  describe  some  of  the 
.  t  luxuries  available  to  Romans  because  of  trade. 

6.2.4.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  discuss  the  relationship 
between  Rotoan  seapower  and  Roman  lifestyle. 

6.2.5.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  explain  how  changing 
from  raiding  to  trading  helped  or  harmed  Greece! 

6.2.6.  Given  the  task,  the  stu'dent  will  describe  a  medieval  fair 
and  its  purposes .  . 

6.2.7.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  , tell  what  influence 
the  Moslems  had  on  European  trade,  • 

6.2.8.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the .Crusades. 

\  6;2v9.      Given  the  task,  the  student  wilX  describe  life  in  a 
typical  medieval  town. 

6.2.10.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  purpose  of 
/the  Hans ea tic  League. 

6.2.11.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  life  of 
a  medieval  merchant.   -  . 

TOPIC  3:    smtW  EUROPEAN  SOCiETY 

,6.3.1.      Given: the  task,  thfe  stifdent  will  describe  Solon's  reforms 
of  government. 

6.3.2.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  Olympic 
' '  games. 

'6.3.3.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  categorize  several 

ideas  as  the  thoughts  of  Socrates,  Plato,  or  Aristotle. 

6.3.4.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  fall  of 
the  Greek  city  states.  ^ 
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6.3.5.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  identify  ways  in  which 
'the  Romans  improved  the  lands  they  conquered. 


I 


6.3.6.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  terms, 
■patrician  and  plebian., 

.3.7.     Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  events  which 

led  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  ^ 

6.3.8.  Given  the  task,  the  student  identify  the  causes  fof 
the  fail  of  the  Roiuan  tmpire.      .  • 

6.3.9.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  feudalism. 

6.3.11.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  achieve-  ^ 
ments  of  William, the  Conqueror.  - 


6.3.12.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the 'term,  guild 

■6.3.13.    Given  the  task,  the  student  wi^  desciribe  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Gothic  cathedijal.  ,  - 

6.3.14.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  compare -and  contrast 
I  Gothic,  Greek,  Roman,  and -modern  architecture. 

'    TOPIC  4:    NEW  TIMES  AND.  NEW  IDEAS         .  '  ' 

6.4.1.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term. 
Renaissance.  * 

6.4. 2»     Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe,,  the  importance 
of  Lorenzo  De'Me4ici. 

6.4.3.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  achieve- 
ments dfMichaelangelo. 

6.4.4.  Given  thejtagEjc,  the  student  will  describe  the  homes  ^f 
the  wealthy  during  the  Renaissance. 

6.4.5.  Given  th<*.task,  the  student  will  describe  the  conditions 
that  led  to  the  Reformation. 

6.4.6.  °   Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  Martin  Luther's 

views  on  the  church.  \ 


6.4.7.  Given -the  task,  the  stud  tint  will  describe  the  split  be-  A 
tween  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  and  its  effefit 

on  Europe.  ^    ,/ '  ; 

6.4.8.  Given  the  tVsk, "the  student  will  describe  the  impact  of 
the  printing  press  on  European  life. 

•  -6.4.9:      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  desdribe  five  important 
"  discoveries- made  ciuring  the  sdientific  revolution. 

6.4.10,    Given  the  task,  the  student  w'i  11  describe  the  influence 
'  ■     of  Voltaire  in  Europe.  ,  \  - 

TOPIC  5:    PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS 

6.5. U      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  terra,  feudalism. 

6.5.2.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  dynasty. 

6.5.3.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  desdribe-  the  Spanish 

•  Inquisition  and  the  reia Sons  why  it  occurred.  , 

6.5.4.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  terms , 
sovereignty  and  absolution. 

*  ■  '     '  ■ 

6,5.%,      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  main 
events  during  King  Henry  XIV' s  reign.  , 

6.5.6.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  importance 
of  the  Magna  Carta,  the  Petition  of  Rights,  and  the 

4  Bill  of  .  Rights  .  ',  .  • 

6.5.7.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  conditions 
of  the  poor  J.n  Europe  in  the  17th  century. 

6.5.8.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  evettts  of 
the  French  Revolution.  / 

6.5.9.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  compare  and  contrast 
conservatives,  liberals ,- and  radicals  in  their  differing 
views  toward  change. 
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^•^*       ,''^84^^  the^task,  fhe  student  will  describe  the  events 
' ^  ^^^^J^s^^h  the  unification  of  Germany. 


TOPIC  6:    WORKERS  AND  MONEY 


6.6.1.  Given'  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  capi- 
talism. " 

6.6.2.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  how  new  world 
discoveries  promoted  European  capitalism. 

6.6.3.  Given  the  task,  the  stud imt  will  describe  the  influenc* 
•of  the  Industrial  Revolution  on  children. 

6.6.4.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  some  of  the 
refoirras  which  were  outgrowths  of  the  problems  caused 

by  he  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  names  of  the  reformers 
associated  with  them. 

^  6.6.5.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  values 

promoted  by  Karl  Marx. 

.6.6.6.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  evaluate  contributions 
made  by  Europeans  and  problems  they  created  for  colonial 
nations. 

"   6.6.7.      Given  the  task,  the  sAfdent  will  identify  the  causes 
of  colonial  rebellion  against  European  imperialism. 

TOPIC  7:    TWENTIETH  CETOJRY  CONFLICT 

6.7.1.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  discuss  the  short  and 
long  term  causes  of  World  War  I. 

6.7.2.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe -the  terms  of 
peace  drawn  up  by  the  leaders  of  the  United  States ,  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  following  World  War  I. 

6.7.3.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  term,  totali- 
tarianism. ^  . 

6.7.4.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  philosophy 
of  Stalin. 

^^6.7.5.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  compare  a^d  contralT" 
fascism,  communism,  nazism,  and  absolutism. 
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6.7.6.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  identify  the  c^jnditions 
which  led  people  to  give  up  their  individual  rights  fio 
dictators. 

6.7.7.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  descrjLbe  the  philosophy 
o£  Adolf  Hitler. 

6.7.8.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  what  life  was 
like  in  concentration  camps  in  Germany  during  World  War  II. 

6.7.9.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  leaders  of 
each  major  country  involved  in  World  War  II. 

» 

6.7.10.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  Marshall 
Plan. 

I, 

6.7.11.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  objectivci 
of  the  Common' Market. 

6.7.12.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  what  is  meant  ' 
by  the  "Cold  War."  ;        •  • 

6.7.13.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe vsome  of  the  . 
major  obstacles  to  unity  in  Europe. 

6.7.14.  .Given  the  task,  the  studpnt  will  describe  how  the  economy 

has  changed  in  Europe  in  modem  times, 

*  .  ■  • 

6.7.15.  Given  the  task,,  the  student  will  describe  the  objectives 
of  NATO  and  tell  what  the  letters  mean. 

LEVEL  7  ' 
'  TOPIC  1:     FOREFATHERS  Aflp  FOll.VDrRS 

7.1.1.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  main  groups  who 
became  the  early  settlers  in  America. 

7.1.2.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  the  chief  motives 
for  colonizing  in  America. 

7.1.3.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  tell  the  names  of  the  . 
two  main  kinds  of  English  colonials.  1 


'  :  .7- 1-^-    .Given  the  task, the  student-  '^U  ciescrii>e  th(e^^ 
;  why  slavery  became  preval«ent  in  tfee  cbldtiies .  . 

:    7.1.5.   H  Given  the  tasic, -the  student  will  define  t?he  tern,      '  ' 
.  •  •■  indentured  servant.  ^  '':■.„  ■  .■ 

■  ^*    /Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  importance 

/'  .  of .  Jean ;;de./ Crev^coeur.  \'  :.■  r-  y  ■ 

;  7 . 1. 7 *      Given  the  task,  the  s tudent  will  describe  the  triaj or 
; _  prpvisioris  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

■  7-7-'^^     Given  the  task,  the.  student  will  describe  the  majof  ' 

^ ;  . -  weaknesses  .:o^^^^  Conferationv  '. 

• ;  ~  7,1.;9.      Givqn  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  two  major  pcf- 
y ■■::];-  .    litical  parties  in.  the  United  States  -dnd  what  is  meant 

^      ,  *  ^b^  the  term, -political  party. 

;.:,:.y/:-'\- ■:_■  .  .  ,„.  -  V :y        ■  '  „■  ■.      •  .  ■■■■ 

.       7.1.10.    Given  the  tdsk,  the  student  will  tell  how  political  * 
-  .    '    >         P^^-ties  originated: ;  ; 

.        7.1.  fl.    Given  tW  task,:  the  studtmt  will  defiile  the  term,  caucus 
■  ^ system. ^  ■   •        ■  ;„,■,.  '  ■;-.■*■■.■■■';■;.■■.•■; 


7 .1. 12.'    Given  tlje  task,,  the  .student  will  describe  the  criteria 
for  registering- to  vote  in  America. 

;  '  ; o7 '1, 13 .    Given  thM  task,  the  student  will  define  tbe^ 'term,'  i^^^ 

;  /^Wion;-:^^^  .  -    y-c     ..^rC-'  \:'r:-  .:, 

^7,1.14.    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  define  the  terra,  elections 

: -r-.7. 1 .15:>    Given  the  task,  -the . student- wiln 
.  of  nominating  conventions. 

^  7.1.16.    Given  the  task,-  the  student  will  d^cribe* three Volitic^l 
•        party  campaign  tactics. 

'  ■  ■  • 

7.1.17.    Giverf  the  task,  Che  student  will  describe  th/xole  of 
.   ■     *  "      .       third  parties  in  the"  United  States .. 

•     7.1.18.    Given  the,  task,  the  student  will  describe  i4  impdrtance 
of  John        Rockef  elleip^  and  the  Standard  ofl  .Company  in 
<0i^   .  American  history.  ^ 

'^  ■J^  'I:':  .  •  'j  '  -    '       ■    ^  : 

--^.1.19.    Given  thd  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  role  of  ' 
,  *    "  '   An.drew  Carneg4.e  in  American' history.  .  - 

^      O  A:--.^    >    ,,.v-  1    /.  ,  ■  ■  .  ^ 


  • 


y- - ;  .TOPIC  2:   -^HE  REFORM' H)VEMENT  '-^  ■   .  ■ ',      i  -  ■ 

7,2 .1..      Given  the  task,  the  student- will  describe  the  events  " 
:    whieh  led  to  the  origin  of  labor^ unions  in  America . 

7.2.2.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe: the  events 
;which  led  farmers  to  organize  in  America. 

7 .  2 , 3 .      G iyen  the  t^sk ,  the  s  tud en t "  will  d es  er ibe  what  is  meant 
.     by  the  term,  the  "Progressive  Era."  \  ■  • 

7.2.4.  ,    Given, the  task,  the  student  will  describe  what' is  meant 
■  by  the  term,  consumerv  adybcacy. 

7.2.5.  Giyen  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  progress  I 
made. in  women's  rights  in  the  20th  century. 

7.2 . 6 .  G iven  the  task , • the  s  tudent  will  dfes cr ibe  the  purpos e  > 
arid' function  of  social  security  in  America.  " 

'7.2. 7.      Given-  t^iev  task ,  the .  ?  tudent  will  des  cr  ibe  the  purpos  e 

and  function  of  the  Juvenile  Court  System  in  the  United 

States  .  V  _  ■   ■     .-^  .  ;      '  ■ 

;        .  ^      TOPIC  3:    AMERICA  AS  A  WORLD  POWER  ' 

.'  :  .o  ■  ■    ■ .  -  ■       ■•  ' .  -  .  .  .    ■  ■ 

^y'^'^'     ^^Y®'^  the  st^ 

which  helped  the  United  States  most  to  become  recognized 
.as  a  world  power.  .        :  ' 

7. 3,. 2. :     Given  the  task,  the  student,  will  describe  the  United* 


.  7,3.3.      Given  the  task,  the  ^^ttident  will  give  evidence*  of  the 

.      Gnited  , States '  belief,  iri  rioriinvolvement . in  world  conflicts. 

V^'^*   /  the  taskV  thev student  wili^;^scribe  the  United  ' 

«  '      •  ^  States  ^  *J^le  in  the  fpmatidri 

^%n4  the  United  Nations  as  evidence  >of  its  interest  in 
';  i^orld  peac^,        .     /  "  •    .       ^     .  - 

7.3.5.    ,  Given  the  , task,  the  student  will  describe  the  Utiited 

*  States '  role  in  World  War  II^^s  evidence  of  its  peace-  '"9^ 

making  function  in  the  world.  ■  \ 


.     TOPIC  4:.  "iU^CE,  TOVERTY,^ 

7.4.1.  ^  Given  the  task,  the  stucent  will  deicHbe  the /American 
\  racial  dilemma:    prejudice.  ,' 


7.4.;2 .      Given; the  task.,  the  student" wiiX  describe  ^ome  of  the 
successes  in  the  black  rights  movement^  i^^ 

7.4 :v3 .      ^iven  the  task,  the  s tudent  will  describe  how  s ehoo Is 
have,  beeii  desegregated  in  America.     '  ' 

7.4.4./;  Given  the  task,  the  studetj.t  will  describe  the  drive  f or 
^voter  registration.        ^  -*  '  ' 


7.4.5,     /Given  the  task,  the  strident  will  describe  the  events 
/.which  have  led  to  urban  riots  in  Aitterica. 


-7. 4 . 6 .      Given  the  task ,  the  s  tudent  will  des cribe  the  - contribu- 
tions, of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  to  help  the >b lack  . 
population. 


7.4.-7.y    Given  the  task,  the  student  will  descrihe  how  blanks 

■.  have  avoided  ^H^XexiCe.  and  used  legal  act i,on  and  educa- 
tion to  achieve  N^ieir  rights; 

7.4^{  8.      Given  the  task,  the 'student  will  define  the  term,  ghetto.'^ 

/•^•9 .      Given  the  tas k ,  the  s tudent  will  des cribe  how  p overty  ^ 
affects  the  life  styles  of- all  people  in  America. 

7.4^10.    Given  the  task,"  the  student- will  describe  the  prohlems 
of  migrant  wo  lakers  ^il  America ...   . 


f 


7.4.11.  Given  the  task,  the  student.will  describe  the  problems 
of  the  elderly  in  America.  . 

7.4.12.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  problems 
of  the  American  Indian. 

7.4.13.  Given  the  task,  the* student  will  describe  th«  problems 

of  youth  in  America.  i  ♦ 

.  .         .•  .  '  ■•  ■  . 

7.4.14.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  descrilae  the  problems 
of  veterans,  in  America.     .  r ; 
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7 .4. 15.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  describe  the  problems 
\         of  drug  .afddii6t|5^  r 

7.4. 16.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  compare  and  contrast  ; 
••         the  attitudes  o£  adults  and  youth  in  America  regarding 

, its  problems . 

■  .  .  .    TOPm  Sl   'GEOBG^  HISTORY 

7.5.1.      Given  the'  task,  tlje  student  will  name  the  counties  in 
the.state  of  Georjgia. 


7.5..2.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  branches  of 

government  in  Georgia  and  describe  the  function  of  each. 

,7.5.3.      Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  capitol  of 
v.-  "    ■        Georgia.-  "   ■  '  -    - ' ./ 

7. 5  A.      Given  the' task,  the  student  will  name' some' of  the  famous 
people  in  the  history  of  Georgia  and  describe  the  contri-^ 
bution  of  each ^        — —   .  .  _ 

7.5.5.  Given  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  chief  products 
'    •        -of  Georgia,  including  its  main  imports  and  exports . 

7.5.6.  Given. the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  Georgia  symbols 

.7.5.7.      Given  the  ta^k,  the  student -will  describe  the  chief 
groups  of  people  and  places  i^  Georgia. 

7.5.8.^     diven  the  task,  the  student  will  name  the  largest  insti- 
*     tutions.  of  higher  education  in  Geprj^ia._  _ 


.  .  .  Footnote  :  Teaeher  discretion  is  to  be  used  in  deterndnina  the' 

•'      .  .  number  of  items  and  the" percentage  of  accuracy  to  be 

.      —  achieved.    Also,  the  teacher  will  specify  the  type " 

■  of  response,'  whether  oral  or  written. 
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